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THE    STUDY   OF    FAMILIAR    LETTERS   AS 
AN  AID  TO  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

BY    SAMUEL    DAVEV,    F.K.8.L. 
[Read  May  23rd,  1900.] 

LoKD  Bacox  ill  his  adminible  treatise  on  '  The 
Advancement  of  Learning,'  referring  to  the  various 
auxiliaries  or  "  appendices  to  history,"  says  that 
"  Letters,  such  as  are  written  from  wise  men,  are  of 
all  words  of  man,  in  my  judgment  the  best ;  for  they 
are  more  natural  than  orations  and  public  speeches, 
and  more  advised  than  conferences,  or  present 
speeches.  So  again,  letters  of  affairs  from  such  as 
manage  them,  or  are  privy  to  them,  are  of  all 
others  the  best  instructions  for  history,  and  to  a 
diligent  reader  the  best  histories  in  themselves." 
After  such  an  authority  no  apology  is  needed  in 
recommeuding  the  student  of  history  and  biography 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern 
epistolary  literature. 

Letters  are  biographies  in  miniature,  for  in  a  man's 
friendly  and  confidential  correspondence  is  generally 
foinid  the  best  record  of  his  life  ;  and  what  is  history 
itself  but  a  collection  of  innumerable  biographies, 
the  sum  total  of  the  actions  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  lived,  loved,  and  toiled  liere,  and  fought 
life's  hard  battle  as  we  are  doing  now  ?  They  have 
vanished  from  our  sight,  and  but  few  have  left  any 
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written  traces  of  tlieir  individual  existence.  Yet 
each  one  had  a  history,  and  will  continue  to  live  in 
the  perpetuated  consequences  of  his  own  actions, 
Avhether  good  or  bad.  "  Nothing,"  says  Goethe, 
"  altogether  passes  away  without  results,  as  we  have 
to  leave  behind  us  what  will  never  die." 

From  very  early  times,  men  and  women,  even  in 
some  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  world's  history, 
have  left  an  enduring  record,  chiefly  through  their 
familiar  correspondence,  not  only  of  public  events, 
but  also  of  their  everyday  domestic  life.  Through 
such  aids  we  are  able,  in  spite  of  many  blanks  and 
spaces,  to  obtain  glimpses  into  the  habits  of  social 
intercourse,  the  opinions,  style  of  conversation,  as 
well  as  the  prevalent  occupations,  amusements,  pas- 
times, and  humours  of  the  people.  A  special  reference 
to  many  of  these  incidental  occurrences  might  seem 
too  trivial  by  contemporary  writers  of  history.  Yet 
such  unregarded  details,  the  invisible  foundations  of 
visible  things,  often  give  a  better  clue  to  the  real 
causes  of  events  than  the  more  obvious  facts,  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  and  varied  structure  of 
human  life.  Of  the  value  of  letters  as  "  appendices 
to  history,"  we  have  the  evidence  of  Montaigne,  who 
esteemed  the  epistles  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  of  more 
value  than  all  their  other  writings ;  and  we  might 
add,  parenthetically,  that  Montaigne  said  of  himself 
that  he  thought  he  would  have  succeeded  better  as 
a  letter  writer  than  as  an  essayist,  "  if  he  had  had  a 
hearty  friend  with  whom  to  carry  on  a  settled  cor- 
respondence." 

A  good  letter  ought  to   represent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  a  conversation  upon  paper  between  absent 
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friends,  with  the  advantage  that  in  this  silent  inter- 
course you  need  not  be  bored  or  interrupted,  and  if 
argument  is  necessary,  time  can  be  taken  for  reflec- 
tion. To  be  able  to  say  something  constitutes  the 
super-felicity  of  writing  and  talking ;  but,  alas,  how 
much  of  human  intercourse  consists  in  saying  no- 
thing above  the  ordinary  but  somewhat  dreary  level 
of  everyday  life !  What  brings  us  so  much  in  touch 
with  the  friends  we  love  as  their  familiar  letters, 
wherein  they  communicate,  without  reserve,  their 
inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  with  all  the  naivete 
and  abandon  of  conversation  ?  "  I  write  to  others,  but 
I  talk  to  you,"  said  Coleridge  to  a  friend.  And 
having  a  good  talk  upon  paper  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  charms  of  friendship,  with  this  advantage, 
that  letters  can  be  read  when  words  are  forgotten. 
"  Verba  volant,  scrlpfa  maneiit.''  The  letters  of 
eminent  men,  especially  those  of  our  favourite 
authors,  are  always  interesting,  whereby  the  writers, 
not  confined  to  time,  place,  or  country,  are  brought 
into  closer  relationship  with  us,  and  express  them- 
selves in  that  universal  vernacular,  the  language  of 
the  heart.  Among  them  are  a  few  imperishable 
names  from  the  antique  world,  "  upon  whose  great- 
ness death  hath  set  his  seal;"  though  long  dead 
they  still  speak,  and  have  been  talking  to  the  world 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  through  unborn  generations,  as  their  hearts 
and  their  brains  are  preserved  in  ink,  and  their 
memory  embalmed  for  ever  in  the  minds  of  men. 

When  we  contemplate  the  various  works  of  these 
epistolary  writers  what  a  goodly  company  of  im- 
mortals arise  before  us  I — apostles,  martyrs,  heroes, 
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legislators,  i)liilosopliers,  poets,  painters,  liistorians, 
— their  name  is  legion.  Time's  purgatorial  fires 
have  purified  them  from  tlie  scum  and  dross  of  their 
earthly  existence,  and  cleansed  them  from  the  dis- 
honours of  the  grave.  As  our  imagination  bodies 
forth  these  invisible  shapes — 

"  She  gives  us  back  the  dead 
Even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  bore," 

and  they  appear  before  us  and  around  us,  not  only 
as  beneficent  spirits,  but  as  brother  men,  to  guide, 
comfort,  and  histruct  us. 
Truly  says  John  Sterling, 

"  Ever  their  phantoms  rise  before  us, 

Our  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood; 
By  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o'er  us. 

With  looks  of  beauty  and  words  of  good. 
They  tell  us  and  show  us  of  man  victorious 

O'er  all  that  is  aimless,  blind,  and  base. 
Their  presence  has  made  our  nature  glorious, 

And  given  our  night  an  illumined  face." 

The  true  life  of  a  man  is  to  be  found  in  his 
familiar  letters,  wherein  he  unconsciously  and  un- 
guardedly writes  his  own  memoirs.  What  should 
we  have  known  of  the  inner  lives  of  such  men  of 
antiquity  as  Cicero,  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  others,  who 
lived  almost  entirely  before  the  public  eye,  if  they 
had  not  confided  and  unbosomed  themselves  to  their 
intimate  friends  through  their  correspondence,  in 
their  own  natural  language,  without  the  fastidious- 
ness of  the  set  author,  or  the  dry  idiosyncrasies  and 
exuberances  of  fiction  which  characterise  the  early 
historians  ?      History    would    be    almost    lifeless,    a 
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mere  chronological  table  of  events,  without  such 
communications ;  and  comparatively  nothing  would 
have  been  known  of  the  quiet,  social,  and  domestic 
life  (which  very  much  resembled  our  own)  or  the 
busy  outdoor  amusements,  occupations,  and  gossip 
of  the  Roman  people,  but  for  these  confidential 
sources  of  information.  As  a  familiar  correspon- 
dent Cicero  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  best.  He  is 
known  personally  to  us  more  by  his  letters  than  by 
his  orations  or  philosophical  writings.  Something 
like  800  of  these  precious  documents  have  been 
preserved ;  but  many  more  were  known  to  exist, 
which  are  lost,  such  as  those  addressed  to  Cassar, 
Brutus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  to  his  own  son.  All 
Cicero's  letters  bear  the  stamp  of  extemporaneous- 
ness.  They  are  full  of  gossip,  jokes,  remarks  upon 
passing  incidents,  with  playful  bantering  arguments, 
addressed  to  the  disciples  of  the  various  schools  of 
philosophy  who  were  his  friends.  He  was  fond  of 
what  the  moderns  call  "  chaffing."  It  is  a  pity  that 
his  "  Liber  Jocularis,"  or  collection  of  jokes,  made 
l)y  Tiro,  and  mentioned  by  Quintilian  and  other 
writers,  has  not  been  preserved. 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Atticus, 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  a  visit  which  Julius 
Caesar  paid  him,  after  his  victories  in  Spain.  The 
meeting  took  place  in  Cicero's  country  villa  near 
Puteoli,  r,.('.  45,  a.v.c.  705.  Let  us  lift  up  for  a 
moment  the  curtain  of  the  past,  so  as  to  present 
to  the  mind's  eye,  part  of  a  real  and  not  an  imagi- 
nary drama,  as  it  was  enacted  nearly  two  tliousaiid 
years  ago.  The  scenes  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  oc- 
curred but  yesterday.     Cicero  writes  : 
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'•  Well  !  iny  appalling  guest  has  come  and  gone,  and  yet 
one  wliosc  visit  I  am  not  sorry  to  liave  received  ;  for  all 
went    off   pleasantly.       Wlien    he    (Offisar)    came    on    the 
evening  of  the  18th  to  the  villa  of  my  neighbour  Philippus, 
the  place  was  so  full  of  soldiers  that  there  was  hardly  a 
vacant  table  for   Cassar  himself  to  dine  at.     There   were 
two  thousand  of  them  if  there  was  a  man.     I  was  in  a  state 
of  mind  as  to  what  would  happen  the  next  day,  when  Barba 
Cassius  came  to  the  rescue,  and  he  solved  the  problem  by 
assigning  me  a  guard,  the  troops  to  bivouac  in  the  park, 
and  the  house  to  be  kept  clear.     On  the  morning  of  the 
19th  Caesar  stayed  with  Philippus  until  a  little  after  noon, 
and  admitted  no  one  to  an  interview ;  settling  accounts,  I 
imagine,  with  treasurer  Balbus.     He  then  walked  on  the 
sea-shore  to  my  house.     After  two  he  had  a  bath,  and  then 
he  listened  to  some  verses  on  Mamurra,"^  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  countenance.     Then  he  was  rubbed  and  oiled, 
and  took  his  place  at  the  table.     He  had  provided  himself 
with    a   precautionary   emetic,    and    accordingly    ate    and 
drank  in  the  fearless  old  fashion,  as  jolly  as  you  please. 
It  was  a  splendid  banquet,  exquisitely  served. 

" '  Good  dinner,  good  talk,  but  no  stint  and  no  haste, 
And  the  jokes,  like  the  sauce,  were  seasoned  to  taste.' 

"  Besides  Caesar's  table,  his  staff  was  suniptuously  enters 
tained  in  three  other  dining-rooms.  The  humbler  members 
of  his  suite,  and  the  servants  wanted  for  nothing,  while 
the  gentlemen  of  the  corps  were  feasted  in  a  more  recherche 
style ;  need  I  add  more  ?  I  acted  as  man  with  man ;  we 
found  we  were  both  flesh  and  blood. 

"  Still  he  is  not  the  kind  of  guest  to  whom  you  would  say, 
'  T  pray  let  me  have  this  visit  repeated  when  you  come  this 
way  again.'      Once  is  enough.     We  had  no   t-onvorsation 

*  A  Roman  knight  who  had  been  Caesar's  General  in  Gaul, 
where  he  acquired  great  wealth.  He  was  satirised,  together  with 
Caesar,  for  his  luxury  and  debauchery  by  Catullus,  and  those  might 
have  been  the  verses  alluded  to.— Catull.  27 — 55. 
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on  business,  but  much  literary  talk.     In  short,  he  seemed 
to  be  much  pleased  and  to  enjoy  himself." 

Thus  Cicero  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  with  his 
appalling  guest  and  the  quartering  of  troops  upon 
him.  And  he  could  well  have  said  with  the  Chinese 
proverb,  "  When  the  guest  is  gone  the  host  is  glad." 

Of  Julius  Csesar's  extensive  correspondence  un- 
fortunately but  few  letters  have  come  down  to  us. 
Those  addressed  to  Cicero  are  the  most  interesting, 
and  they  are  written  in  an  easy,  straightforward, 
conversational  style.  For,  in  his  own  words,  "  he 
despised  ornament  or  any  imusual  form  of  speech." 
In  a  collection  of  letters,  unfortunately  now  lost, 
addressed  to  his  friends  Caius  Oppius  and  Cornelius 
Balbus,  Ca3sar  is  said  to  have  adopted  a  very  simple 
cryptic  mode  of  writing.  Foi'  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet  he  substituted  that  which  stood  third 
removed  from  it  in  order  of  succession ;  thus  D  for 
A,  E  for  B,  etc.  C^sar  was  the  last  of  the  eminent 
Romans  who  "WTote  "  familiar  letters  "  without  refer- 
ence to  pul:)licity. 

Seneca  condemned  the  extemporaneousness  of 
Cicero's  letters.  He  said  that  he  was  prepared  to 
write  whether  he  had  anything  to  say  or  not, 
whereas  he  (Seneca)  never  put  pen  to  paper  unless 
to  propose  something  edifying.  This  is  just  the 
difference  between  the  two  writers.  Seneca,  like 
Pecksniff,  could  make  a  moral  out  of  anything,  and 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  improving  the  occa- 
sion. Though  his  letters  are  perfect  in  style  and 
composition,  there  is,  as  is  often  the  case  in  mere 
moral  and  ethical  treatises,  a  lack  of  real  human 
interest  and   sympathy.     This  may    Ije   the    reason 
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why  Nero  said  of  his  writings  that  they  were  "  like 
mortar  of  sand  without  Hme."  Yet  as  a  moral 
teacher  his  precepts  are  so  closely  allied  to  those 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  some  of  the  early 
Fathers  classed  him  among  the  Christians,  which 
led  to  the  early  fabrication  of  a  correspondence 
between  him  and  St.  Paul.  But  there  was  a  great 
discrepancy  between  his  thinking  and  his  moral 
nature,  for  he  did  not  preach  what  he  practised,  and 
his  life  was  a  satire  upon  his  writings.  He  wrote 
elegant  epistles  in  praise  of  poverty  on  a  table 
formed  of  solid  gold,  at  a  time  when  he  had  some 
millions  sterling  out  at  usurious  interest.  It  was  a 
witty  remark  made  by  South,  that  when  Seneca 
"  recommended  people  to  throw  away  their  money, 
it  was  with  the  view  of  picking  it  up  himself."  We 
should  never,  says  Coleridge,  judge  the  character  of 
an  author  by  his  books  alone. 

Pliny's  letters  are  memoirs  of  himself.  Their  great 
fault  is,  as  he  himself  said  of  some  other  writer,  that 
they  had  no  faults.  They  are  nearly  all  written  to 
prominent  men,  who  were  his  friends ;  and  next  to 
Cicero  he  eives  the  clearest  insio-ht  into  the  social  and 
literary  life  of  Rome.  We  learn  how  the  cultivated  rich 
men  spent  their  leisure,  hour  by  hour  during  the  day, 
and  also  of  their  recreative  studies.  Pliny  wrote  most 
of  his  letters  to  the  learned  and  studious  men  of  his 
time.  This  may  account  for  the  perfection  of  his 
style  and  the  great  care  he  took  in  their  composition. 
Of  the  principal  letter  writers  during  the  later 
Roman  period  we  might  mention  Philostratus,  who 
lived  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Next 
to  him  in  importance  comes  Lil^anius,  who  was  one 
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of  the  instructors  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  letters  extant  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  which  are  of  much  value  to  the  eccle- 
siastical student,  for  they  represent  more  truly  the 
social  and  relio-ious  life  of  the  early  Church  than  all 
the  theological  treatises.  To  show  the  vast  extent 
of  this  literature  we  might  mention  that  there  are 
extant  of  the  letters  of  St.  Basil  about  400,  of  St. 
Ambrose,  191;  of  St.  Chrysostom,  242 ;  of  St.  Cyprian, 
81  ;  of  St.  Augustine,  270;  and  of  St.  Jerome,  150. 
The  100  letters  of  Origen,  which  were  collected  by 
Eusebius,  are  unfortunately  lost.  Besides  these  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  belonging  to  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  centuries.  The  '  Epistles  of  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,'  who  lived  about  4^30  a.d.,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, for  the  historical  information  they  afford  us. 
For  many  years  preceding  the  Renaissance  there 
was  little  added  worthy  of  notice  to  our  epistolary 
literature.  The  epistles  written  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  scarcely  come  within  the  domain  of 
familiar  or  historical  letters.  At  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing the  epistles  of  Petrarch  and  those  of  the  learned 
Poggio  Bracciolini  are  of  great  historic  value.  '^J'he 
correspondence  of  Erasmus,  some  letters  of  Martin 
Luther,  and  the  Paston  Letters  of  our  own  country 
represent  the  epistolary  art  of  the  fifteentli  century. 
Some  time  ago  an  original  letter  of  Mai-tiu  liUther 
came  into  my  possession,  whicli  1  liave  never  seen 
published.  As  it  is  a  very  characteristic  one,  this 
may  be  my  apology  in  giving  some  extracts  from  it. 
It  was  written  to  one  of  his  old  cronies,  Dr.  Gregory 
Bri'ick,  in  1548,  after  his  battles  were  over,  in  a  style 
of  raillery  worthy  of  Rabelais.     Luther  suggests  a 
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very  easy  way  of  meeting  and  getting  rid  of  the 
devil — not  by  resisting  him,  as  St.  Paul  advised. 
Lntlier  says  in  effect,  "  Laugh  at  the  devil,  and  he 
■will  flee  from  you."  He  expresses  his  opinion  that 
it  is  only  riglit  to  taunt  and  jeer  at  the  devil,  since 
the  devil  mocks  at  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  he 
repeats  that  it  is  better  to  retort  in  this  ^YiiJ  than  to 
answer  his  trivial  attacks  in  a  serious  spirit.  This 
letter  reminds  us  of  a  story  Luther  tells  of  himself. 
"  The  devil,"  he  says,  "is  very  proud,  and  what  he 
least  likes  is  to  be  laughed  at."  One  night  he  was 
disturbed  by  something  apparently  rattling  and 
moving  about  in  his  room.  He  got  up,  and  with  a 
light  searched  the  apartment  through,  and  although 
he  could  find  nothing,  yet  believing  the  evil  one 
was  undoubtedly  there,  and  not  at  all  discomposed, 
he  said,  "Oh!  it  is  you,  is  it?"  and  immediately 
returned  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep.  Mr.  Froude 
makes  the  following  comment  on  this  story  : — "  Think 
as  you  j^lease  about  the  cause  of  the  noise,  but  re- 
member that  Luther  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he 
was  alone  in  the  room  with  the  actual  devil,  who,  if 
he  could  not  overcome  his  soul,  could  at  least  twist 
his  neck  in  a  moment,  and  then  think  what  courage 
there  must  have  been  in  the  man  who  could  de- 
liberately sleep  in  such  a  presence."  But  even  in 
our  own  country  people  in  later  times  believed  in 
the  actual  presence  of  the  devil  when  any  strange 
noises  were  heard.  That  delightful  old  gossip  and 
antiquary,  Aubrey,  in  his  correspondence,  relates  a 
curious  story  of  one  Thomas  Allen,  a  well-known 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  who  was  supposed 
by  the  common  people    to    be    a    conjurer.     That 
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learned  man,  wlien  on  a  visit  to  a  country  house, 
liappened  to  leave  liis  watch  in  the  chamber  window 
(watches  were  then  rarities).  The  maids  came  in  to 
make  the  bed,  and  hearing  a  thing  in  a  case  cry 
"  Tick,  tick,  tick,"  presently  concluded  that  it  was 
the  devil,  and  took  it  by  the  string-  with  the  tongs 
and  threw  it  out  of  the  window  into  the  moat,  to 
drown  the  deviL  It  so  •  happened  that  the  string- 
hung  on  the  sprig-  of  an  ekler  that  grew  out  of  the 
moat,  and  this  confirmed  them  that  it  was  the  devil. 
So  the  good  old  gentleman  got  his  watch  again. 

As  we  descend  to  later  times  letters  have  become 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  writing-  of  biography 
and  history.  When  a  man  of  note  dies,  his  corre- 
spondence is  collected  with  scrupulous  care  by  his 
biographer.  This  is  supplemented  by  letters  from 
his  friends,  and  others  of  his  contemporaries  who 
knew  him,  called  "  appreciations  "  or  "  recollections." 
Then  comes  the  candid  friend,  who  in  his  corre- 
spondence or  diary  often  misrepresents  the  life  of 
the  man  more  than  his  open  enemy.  Truly  says  the 
poet : 

"  Give  mc  the  avow'd,  the  erect,  tlic  manly  foe  : 
Bold  T  can  meet,  perlmps  ma}'  turn  liis  l)low. 
But  of   all    )>lao-ues,   good  IJeavon,  Thy    wrath   can 

send, 
Save,  save,  oh  !  save  mo  from  the  candid  friend  ! '' 

Following  closely  upon  the  trail  of  the  biographer 
comes  the  literary  scavenger,  who  gatlu^rs  together 
any  scrap  of  written  paper  containing  the  I'ejectcMl 
offscouring  of  the  wi-iter's  pen,  or  his  i-ainlom  amor- 
phous thoughts. 
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How  mncli  have  the  annals  of  onr  own  conntry 
been  enriched  through  tlie  publication  of  the  '  Re- 
ports of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,'  which 
contain  an  enormous  mass  of  state  papers,  historical 
and  family  records,  familiar  letters,  secret  documents, 
with  an  account  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  men  whose 
names  have  long  been  forgotten,  who  fought,  bled, 
and  died  for  their  country — some  of  whom  were 
martyrs  !     And  we  read  of  traitors  also  : 

"Whose  letters,  false  beyond  all  forgery — 
Not  just  handwriting  and  mere  authorship, 
But  false  to  body  and  soul  they  figure  forth." 

There  are  other  precious  letters  which  were 
written  on  the  spot,  or  at  the  time,  describing 
occurrences  and  events,  not  as  seen  some  hundreds 
of  years  afterwards  by  those  subjective  recon- 
structors  of  history  through  the  "  spectacles  of 
books,"  who  look  only  for  what  they  wish  to  see, 
and  are  sure  to  find.  Here  are  to  be  found,  also,  the 
secret  correspondence  of  monarch s,  with  foreign 
potentates,  statesmen,  philosophers,  etc.,  showing 
"  what  dire  events  from  trivial  causes  spring."  "  I 
would  have  history,"  says  Thackeray,  "  more  familiar 
than  heroic."  It  is  the  little  things  which  make  up 
the  sum  and  substance  of  human  life.  Plutarch,  in 
beginning  his  '  Life  of  Alexander,'  says  that  "  often 
a  man's  most  brilliant  actions  prove  nothing  as  to  his 
true  character,  while  some  trifling  incident,  some 
casual  remark  or  jest,  will  throw  more  light  upon 
what  manner  of  man  he  was  than  the  bloodiest 
battle,  the  greatest  array  of  armies,  or  the  most 
important  siege."     It  is  through  the  unguarded  con- 
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tidence  of  letters  we  see  upon  what  little  pivots  this 
world  revolves  ;  how  great  men  are  ruled  by  little 
men,  "lions  led  by  asses,"  as  Napoleon  once  said; 
how  the  mighty  monarch  under  the  "  government  of 
the  slipper  "  in  his  own  palace  was  baffled  and  made 
I'idiculous.  Read  the  secret  correspondence  of  the 
Courts  of  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV,  and  you  will 
know  that  Themistocles  uttered  no  mere  jest  when  he 
said  that  his  "  little  son  was  the  most  powerful  person 
in  Greece  ;  for  the  Athenians  ruled  the  Grreeks,  he 
I'uled  the  Athenians,  his  wife  ruled  him,  and  his  son 
ruled  his  wife."  As  we  examine  some  of  those 
dried-up  letters  which,  like  dead  autumn  leaves,  are 
to  be  seen  in  various  collections,  especially  in  France, 
badly  indited,  badly  spelt,  we  can  hardly  realise  that 
they  were  written  or  dictated  (for  they  could  not 
always  write)  by  Court  mistresses,  who  once  ruled 
the  world ;  who  declared  wars  of  extermination,  or 
caused  treaties  of  peace  to  be  signed  ;  who  made  and 
unmade  ministers ;  appointed  bishops  and  deposed 
them ;  who  were  the  friends  of  kings,  queens, 
princes,  courtiers,  statesmen,  and  other  notabilities. 
What  a  revelation  they  make  to  us  of  the  secret 
motives,  passions,  and  prejudices  of  those  who  were 
supposed  to  l^e  our  rulers  !  Here  arc  laid  bare  the 
ropes  and  hidden  machinery  by  which  the  shifting 
puppets  upon  the  public  stage  were  worked,  and  how 
trumpery  their  worn-out  rag-fair  properties  and 
emblazonments  look  now.  We  are  shown,  also,  the 
real  rulers,  who  scarcely  appear  u])on  the  scene  at 
all,  illustrating  that  cynical  maxim,  "  What  woman 
wishes  God  ordains."  These  letters  and  documents 
contain  matter  enough  foi'  a  thousand  honiihes  for 
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tlio  moralist  and  the  pi'oaclier,  and  Ave  might  take 
for  onr  text  and  sermon  the  '  Vanitas  Vanitatum  ' 
of  Thaekeray : 

"  What  histories  of  Hfe  are  here, 
More  wild  than  all  romancer's  stories  ; 

What  wondrous  transformations  queer, 
What  homilies  on  human  glories  ! 

What  theme  for  sorrow  or  for  scorn, 
What  chronicle  of  Fortune's  doings, 

Of  Fate  disastrous,  nobly  borne. 
Of  chances,  changes,  rises,  ruins. 

Of  thrones  upset  and  sceptres  broke, 
How  strange  a  record  here  is  written ; 

Of  honours  dealt  as  if  in  joke, 
Of  brave  desert  unkindly  smitten. 

How  low  men  were,  and  how  they  rise  ; 
How  high  they  were,  and  how  they  tumble ; 

0  vanity  of  vanities  ; 
0  laughable  pathetic  jumble  !  " 

Our  English  literature,  to  which  we  must  in  this 
introductory  sketch  confine  ourselves,  is  rich  in 
collections  of  letters  of  a  very  high  order  and 
quality.  They  would  be  unique  in  the  intellectual 
annals  of  any  country.  A  mere  list  of  some  of  the 
names  of  their  writers  will  show  the  wide  range  and 
extent  of  our  subject.  There  are  the  Paston  Letters, 
the  familiar  letters  of  James  Howell,  the  correspond- 
ence of  Swift,  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Steele,  Sterne, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Grray,  Walpole, 
Greorge  Selwyn,  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  Cowper,  Burns,  Byron,  Lamb,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Cartyle,  Dickens,  Thacke- 
ray, Darwin,  Dean  Stanley,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  etc.. 
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and  of  the  opposite  sex,  Lady  Russell,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  Elizabeth  Montague,  I^ady  Gran- 
ville, Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Lady  Duff  Gordon, 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  etc. 

James  Howell  may  be  called  the  father  of 
"  familiar  letter  writing  "  in  this  country.  He 
published  in  1G45  a  volume  with  the  high-sounding 
title  of  "  Epistolse  Ho-Elianas  :  Familiar  Letters, 
Domestic  and  Foreign,  Historical,  Political,  Philo- 
sophical." Howell  travelled  on  the  Continent  in 
various  official  capacities,  and  he  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting survey  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Like  all  good  travellers,  he  carried 
a  head  above  his  eyes,  and  his  unpremeditated  re- 
cords are  valuable  as  "  auxiliaries  to  history."  As 
a  gossiping  anecdotal  history,  the  '  News  Letters ' 
of  James  Howell  are  invaluable.  He  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  wooings  of  Charles 
l^rince  of  Wales  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and 
of  the  political  intrigues  of  that  time.  There  is 
also  ail  account  taken  from  an  eye-witness  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  by  Felton. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  O'ives 
an  account  of  the  death  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon : 

"  London  ; 

"  C)th  ./(Dinar If,  1G25. 

"lIowKLL  TO   I)i;.    l'i;iTciiAi;j). 

"  My  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  is  lately  dead  of  a  long 
l;iii<4uisliing  weakness.  He  died  so  poor,  so  that  he  scai'ce 
loft  money  to  bury  him,  which  thouo'h  he  had  a  great  wit, 

(lid  ar,H"ne  no  y'l-eat  wisdom,  it  heing  one  of  tlie  essential 
prdperties  oi  a  wise  man   to   provide  for  the   main   chance. 
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I  havo  road  that  it  hath  bot'u  the  fortunes  of  all  poets  com- 
monly to  die  beggars ;  but  for  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  and 
philosopher  as  he  was,  to  die  so,  'tis  rare.  ...  I  believe 
he  died  poor  out  of  a  contempt  of  the  pelf  of  fortune,  and 
also  out  of  an  excess  of  generosity,  which  appeared  as  in 
divers  other  passages  ;  so  once  when  the  king  had  sent  him 
a  stag,  he  sent  for  the  under  keeper,  and  having  drunk  the 
king's  health  unto  him  in  a  great  silver-gilt  bowl,  he  gave 
it  him  for  his  fee. 

"  He  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  King  James  not  long  before 
his  death,  and  concludes  : — '  Help  me,  dear  Sovereign,  Lord 
and  Master,  and  pity  me  so  far  that  I,  who  have  been  born 
to  a  hay,  be  not  in  my  age  forc'd  in  effect  to  bear  a  icallet ; 
nor  that  I  who  desire  to  live  to  study  may  be  driven  to 
study  to  live  ' — which  words,  in  my  opinion,  argued  a  little 
abjection  of  spirit,  as  his  former  letter  to  the  prince  did  of 
profaneness,  wherein  he  hoped  that  as  the  father  was  his 
creator,  the  son  will  be  his  redeemer.  I  write  this  not  to 
derogate  from  the  noble  work  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Verulum, 
who  was  a  rare  man,  a  man  re  condifai  scientlse,  et  ad  salu- 
teni  Uterariim  natus,  and  I  think  the  ^loquentest  that  was 
born  in  this  isle,"  etc. 

In  one  of  Howell's  epistles  to  Sir  Thomas  Hawk 
there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  an  evening 
spent  with  Ben  Jonson.  Would  it  had  been  at  the 
"  Mermaid  "  I     Let  us  once  more  lift  up  the  curtain 

of  the  past : 

"  Westminster  ; 

"bth  April,  1636. 
"  Sir, — I  was  invited  yesternight  to  a  solemn  supper  by 
B.  J.,  where  you  were  deeply  remembered ;  there  was  good 
company,  excellent  cheer,  choice  Avines,  and  jovial  welcome ; 
one  thing  intervened,  which  ahnost  spoiled  the  relish  of  the 
rest :  that  B.  began  to  engi'oss  all  the  discourse,  to  vapour 
extremely  of  himself,  and  by  A-ilifying  others,  to  magnify 
his  own  Muse.     T.  Ca.  [Tom  Carew]  Imzzed  me  in  the  ear. 
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that  tlimigli  Ben  had  bnrrollod  n]i  n  o-ront  donl  of  knowlodo-e, 
yet  it  seeins  lio  liad  not  read  tlio  ethics,  w]iieli,ninoii<>"  o1]u>v 
precepts  of  morah'ty,  forhid  self-coiiiiiiendntion,  decliiriiiu'  it 
to  he  an  ill-favoured  solecism  in  o-ood  nianncn-s.  It  iiiiidc 
me  think  upon  the  lad}'  (not  very  yonno-)  who  hiiving  n 
o-ood  Avliile  given  her  g-nests  neat  entei'tainnient,  n  ca])on 
being-  brought  upon  tlie  tnble,  instead  of  a  spoon  she  took  n 
mouthful  of  claret  and  s])outed  it  into  the  poop  of  the 
hollow  bird ;  such  an  accident  hapjienod  in  this  entertain- 
ment. You  know  Proprio  Inns  sordet  in  ore  :  be  a  man's 
breath  ever  so  sweet,  yet  it  makes  one's  praise  stink  if  he 
makes  his  own  mouth  the  conduit  ]ii]ie  of  it.  But  for  my 
part  I  am  content  to  di-spense  with  tlio  Roman  infirmity  of 
Ben,  now  that  time  hath  snoAved  upon  his  pericranium. 
You  know  Ovid  and  (your)  Horace  were  subject  to  this 
humour,  the  first  bursting-  out  into  Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod 
nee  Jovis  ira  nee  ignis,  etc. ;  the  other  into  Exegi  nionu- 
mentuiii  xre  i^erennins,  etc.  As  also  Cicoro  while  he  forced 
himself  into  this  hexameter  :  0  fortnnatam  natam,  me  cnn- 
snle  Roman!  There  is  also  another  reason  that  excnseth 
B.,  which  is  that  if  one  be  allowed  to  love  the  natural  issue 
of  his  body,  why  not  that  of  the  brain,  which  is  of  spiritual 
and  more  noble  extraction  ?" 

Ill  making  a  selection  from  the  miscellaneous 
letters  we  are  more  than  confused  by  the  mass  of 
materials  before  us.  One  of  their  chief  cliaracter- 
istics,  apart  from  their  wit  and  wisdom,  is  the  iiiii(jne 
flavour  of  luimonr  wdiicli  pervades  them,  and  it  is  to 
this  that  we  are  indelited  for  some  of  the  choicest 
and  most  pathetic  writing  in  onr  language.  Hnnionr 
which  springs  from  love  is  so  closely  nllied  1o  ])athos, 
that  they  often  run  into  each  other.      Hood  says, 

"There's  not  a  string;  attuned  to  un'rth 
But  has  its  chord  in  mclaiiclioly." 
vol..  XXII.  2 
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Lord  liyi'Dii  said  of  '  Don  (Quixote,' 

"  or  :ill  tnli's  'tis  llic  saddest — more  sad 
l?(H';iiise  it  makes  you  lano-h." 

Tlioiii^li  l:ui,t>liini>-  and  crying  are  contrary  effects, 
the  least  alteration  of  featnres  occasions  the  differ- 
ence.    Rubens,  it  is  said,  conld  by  a  single   stroke 
convert  a  laughing  face  into   a  crying  one,  for  it  is 
but  turning  up  the  muscles  to  laugh,  and  down  to 
cry.     In  the  correspondence    of    Swift,   Pope,  and 
Gray  you  will    find    that    humour    and  pathos  are 
notably  blended.     Read  the  heart-l)reaking  epistles 
of  Cowper,  and  you  w411  understand  how  it  is  that 
sorrow  and  joy  are  made  of  the  very  same  stuff.     In 
one  of  his  letters  he  describes  his  vein  of  humour  as 
"  a  sad  heart's  sunshine."     Writing  again,  he  says, 
"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  I 
ever  wrote  have  been  written  in  the  saddest  mood, 
and  l)ut  for  that    saddest    mootl    had    never    been 
written  at  all."     Thackeray,  also,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
writes  in  a  similar  strain  :  "  I  believe  I  am  generally 
most   funny   when    I    am    the    most    melancholy." 
Charles  Lamb's  letters  are  sometimes  madly  merry. 
All  the  whims,  oddities,  and  caprices  of  his  nature, 
which  are  toned  down  in  his  essays,  come  out  in  his 
correspondence.     One  of  the  most  comical  of  all  his 
letters  was  addressed  to  P.  Gr.  Patmore,  and  com- 
mences with  these  words  : — "I  am  very  poorly.     I 
have  been  to  a  funeral,"  etc.     And  yet  this  gentle- 
hearted  humorist  had  to  endure  the  martyrdom  of  a 
lifelong  sorrow.     Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
letters  of  Robert  Burns.     Some  of  them  are  fraught 
with  wit,  as  it  sparkled  fresh  from  the  inexhaustible 
goblet    of    his    brain,   in   others   are  recorded    the 
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tumiiltnoiis  woes  and  sorrows  that  like  liell-dogf; 
beleaguered  his  soul.  We  learn  bow  great  he  was  (in 
spite  of  that  passionate  undisciplined  nature)  in  his 
sins,  in  his  sorrows,  and  in  his  repentance,  and  we 
feel  the  ftdl  force  of  his  own  lines  as  Ave  never  felt 
them  liefore  : 

'M'Vhat's  done  we  ]iartl\"  may  computo, 
But  know  not  wluit's  rosisted." 

Of  him  we  might  say  in  the  nol)le  words  of  ^far- 
tial : 

"Si  noil  rrrnss'et  feceraf  Ulc  vii'mtf!." 

The  early  letters  of  Charles  Dickens  are  brimful 
of  fun  and  merriment,  as  if  the  writer  lived  in  some 
more  ethereal  atmosphere  than  our  own,  for  the 
author  is  unwearied  in  his  rogueries  and  drolleries 
and  wheedling^  e'ibes,  and  loud,  rino-ino-,  extravai>"ant 
laughter. 

The  voluminous  correspondence  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  very  varied,  and  so  sci'upulous  was 
the  writer  in  replying  to  every  letter  he  received 
that  at  one  time  he  was  compelled,  like  Charles 
Dickens  in  America,  to  have  lithographic  forms 
executed  in  order  to  diuiinisli  his  laboni'.  I>ul  liis 
letters  to  his  friends  and  liis  militai-y  correspondence 
are  uni(iue.  They  are  noticeal)le  for  their  plain 
common  sense.  "  He  uses  words  with  a  stern  fru- 
gality, and  sends  them  straight  to  the  mark."  liis 
sentences  are  marshall('(l  in  stiict  niilitary  ordci-.  II(> 
keeps  himself  entirely  to  facts,  as  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  romance  of  history.  He  was  especially  indig- 
nant at  the  misstatements  which  were  made  by 
various  writers  upon  tlic  bnltic  of  Waterloo,  and  lias 
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1u'I|)(m1  1(1  dissipate  somo  ol'  (he  illusions  mid  fictions 
ot"  liistory.  Jii  a  letter  to  Sir  J,  Sinclair,  Bart., 
dated  April  2Sth,  181G,  lie  writes: 

"Till"  ])(.'()])](.'  of  l^]iit>'l;uul  iiiiiy  ])C'  cMititlcHl  to  a  detailed 
niul  accurate  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  ;nid  J  have 
no  objection  to  tlieir  hnvingit;  but  I  do  object  to  their 
beino-  niisinfornuHl  ;i)id  misled  by  those  novels  called  'Rela- 
tions/ antl  '  Tni])aTtial  Accounts/  etc.,  of  that  transaction, 
containing  the  stories  which  curious  travellers  have  picked 
up  fi-oni  peasants,  private  soldiers,  individual  officers,  etc., 
and  have  publislu'd  to  the  world  as  truth.  Hougouniont 
Avas  no  more  fortified  than  La  Haye  Sa'inte ;  and  the  latter 
was  not  lost  for  want  of  fortifications,  biit  by  one  of  those 
accidents  from  which  human  affairs  are  never  entirely 
exempt.  I  am  really  disgusted  with  and  ashamed  of 
all  I  have  seen  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  number  of 
writings  upon  it  Avould  lead  the  world  to  suppose  that  the 
British  army  had  never  fought  a  battle  before;  and  there 
is  not  one  which  contains  a  true  representation,  or  even  an 
idea  of  the  transaction  :  and  this  is  because  the  writers 
have  referred  as  above  quoted,  instead  of  to  the  official 
sources  and  reports.  It  is  not  true  that  the  British  army 
was  unprepared,''  etc. 

It  had  long  been  a  controverted  question  as  to 
where  Wellington  met  Blucher  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  On  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  fresco  of  Maclise,  the  famons  embrace  is  repre- 
sented as  having  occurred  at  La  Belle  Alliance. 
Other  poets  and  painters  have  represented  the  same 
fiction,  and  it  might  have  become  one  of  the  "  his- 
toric doubts  "  if  we  had  not  had  the  testimony  of 
the  Duke  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Francis 
Mudford,  dated  from  Paris,  June  8th,  181G,  which 
was  published  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  November, 
1829.     The  contents  are  as  follows  : 
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"I'm: IS,  June  8th,  1816. 

"SiK, — I  have  recoived  your  letter  of  tlio  i21st  May.  .  .  . 
You  desire  tliat  1  slioiild  poini  out  to  yon  where  yon  couhl 
receive  information  on  the  l)attle  of  Waterloo  on  the  truth 
of  Avhicli  you  could  rely.  In  answer  to  this  desire,  I  can 
refer  you  oidy  to  my  own  despatches  pulilishod  in  the 
'  London  Gazette.'  (leneral  Alava's  report  is  the  nearest 
to  the  truth  of  the  other  official  reports  published;  but 
even  that  report  contains  some  statements  not  exactly 
correct.  The  others  that  I  have  seen  cannot  be  relied 
upon.  To  some  of  these  may  be  attributed  the  source  of 
the  falsehoods  since  circulated  through  tlie  medium  of  the 
unofficial  publications  with  which  the  press  has  abounded. 
Of  these  a  remarkable  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  meeting  between  Marshal  131ucher  and  me  at  La 
Bdle  Alliance  ;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  seen 
the  chair  on  which  I  sat  down  in  that  farm-house.  It 
hap'pened  that  that  tneeting  took  jAace  after  ten  at  night,  at 
the  village  of  Genappe ;  and  anybody  who  attem})ts  to 
describe  Avith  truth  the  operations  of  the  different  armies 
will  see  that  it  could  not  he  otJierivine.  The  other  part  is 
not  so  material ;  but,  in  truth,  I  was  not  off  my  horse  till  I 
returned  to  "Waterloo  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night. 
— I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  most  ol)edient,  humble 
servant,  "  Wellington." 

Tt  was  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
series  of  '  The  Duke  of  Welliiio-ton's  Despatches  " 
that  an  advertisement  appeared  in  a  niurnino-  paper 
offering  for  sale,  at  a  solicitor's  ofiice  in  liincoln's 
Inn,  two  letters  from  his  Grace,  one  written  on  the 
very  night  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  other  the 
day  after.  Colonel  Gmnvood  was  commissioned  t^o 
p\n*cliase  them,  which  he  at  length  did  for  the  modest 
snm  of  sixty  pounds  I  The  Duke,  on  their  being 
y)laced    in    bis   bands,  ((uictly  ])ut  on  bis   s])(vtacles, 
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rv.ul  tluMu  llii'oiio'li  tVoiti  beginning  to  end,  and  then 
tliriist  tlieiii  l)i't\veeii  tlie  l)ars  ul'  llic  grate  witli  the 
remark,  "■  1  was  a  great  fool  a\  lien  I  wrote  those 
letters." 

There  is  a  story  told  of  A\^ellington,  that  Avhen  he 
was  Constable  of  the  Tower  it  was  represented  to 
liini  that  some  valuable  archives  were  deposited  near 
the  magazine.  He  replied  that  he  conld  see  no  harm 
in  that,  as  they  conld  not  do  any  damage  to  the 
amnuniition  stores. 

The  best  advice  we  know  Avith  respect  to  the 
abnse  of  letter  writing  was  given  by  the  Dnke  of 
AYellington  to  an  officer,  who  had  written  to  him  a 
very  indiscreet  letter.  "  A  very  trifling  degree  of 
edncation  and  practice,"  he  said,  "  Avill  enable  an 
officer  to  string  together  a  few  words  in  a  letter,  .  .  . 
bnt  this  ability  is  a  most  dangerous  qualification  to 
the  possessor,  unless  he  has  sense  to  guide  his  pen 
and  discretion  to  restrain  him  from  the  use  of  intem- 
perate and  improper  language." 

Tlie  love  epistles  of  our  celebrated  men  and 
women  constitute  a  very  important  department  of 
our  literature,  both  in  jDrose  and  verse,  and  rightly 
so ;  for  what  are  some  of  the  noblest  compositions, 
such  as  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  the  exquisite 
prose  and  verse  in  the  '  Vita  ISTuova,'  the  sonnets  of 
Petrarca  and  Tasso,  etc.,  but  love  epistles?  though 
some  are  so  remote  from  gross  and  earthly  objects 
that  they  seem  to  portray  more  an  ideal  than  a  sub- 
stantial existence.  A  man  is  as  he  loves.  AVho  can 
read  the  love-letters  of  Steele  mthout  forming  a 
hiofher  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  man  ?  Who 
after  reading  those  of  Sterne  does  not  form  a  lower  r 
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Steele's  letters  to  his  "  Dearest  Prue,"  written  before 
and  after  marriage,  are  sensiljle,  as  well  as  full  of 
affection.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  as  a  lover, 
he  says,  "  Instead  of  saying  I  shall  die  for  you,  I 
prefer  I  should  be  glad  to  lead  my  life  with  you." 
His  description  of  the  ecstasy  of  a  lover  is  as 
exquisite  in  humour  as  anything  to  be  found  in  his 
papers  in  the  '  Tatler.'  He  writes  a  week  l)efore  his 
marriasfe : 

"Madiim,  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  he  in 
love  and  yet  attend  busines-s.  As  for  me,  all  who  speak  to 
nie  find  nie  ont,  and  I  must  loek  myself  up,  or  other  people 
will  do  it  for  me. 

"  A  gentleman  asked  me  this  morning,  '  What  news 
from  Lisbon  ?  '  and  I  answered,  '  She  is  exquisitively  hand- 
some.' Another  desired  to  know  '  when  I  was  last  at 
Hampton  Court  ? '  I  replied,  '  It  will  be  on  Tuesday  come 
se'niglit.  Pry'thee  allow  me  at  least  to  kiss  your  hand 
before  that  day,  that  my  mind  may  be  in  some  composure. 
Oh !  love, 

"  '  A  thousand  torments  dwell  about  thee. 
Yet  who  would  live  to  live  without  thee  ?  ' 

"  Methinks  I  could  write  a  volume  to  ytiu,  but  all  the 
language  on  earth  would  fail  in  saying  how  much,  and 
with  what  disinterested  passion, 

"  I  am  ever  yours, 

"  RicHD.  Steele." 

Steele  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  writing  a  love- 
letter  to  his  mistress,  both  before  and  after  marriage. 
He  writes  to  her  hourly,  and  from  all  places.  Some- 
times from  the  tavern,  where  he  ]jromises  to  come  to 
his  wife  "  within  a  |dnt  of  wine  ;  "  sometimes  from  a 
friend's  house,  where  he  borrows  the  means  of  wi-itingf 
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to  luM'.      lie  woulil  vvvu   write  letters  to  tlie  lady  in 
her  own  lioiist>,  oi'  tlirow  tliem  over  tlie   wall  of  her 
garden.     Of    Steele's  love-letters    upwards   of    400 
were  carefully  i)reserved  by  liis  wife,  and  were  pub- 
lished at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Wlio  does  not  remember  that  exquisite  paper  in  the 
'  Tatler,'  written  by  Steele,  on  "  Love  that  will  live," 
describing  un  incident  which  was  founded  on  fact  r 
He  gives  an  account  of  a  meriy-making  party  at  a 
friend's  house  in  a  country  village,  which  is  suddenly 
disturbed  hy  the  entrance  of  the  sexton  of  the  parish 
church,  who  said,  "  that  as  he   was  digging  a  grave 
a  little  blow  of  his  pickaxe  opened  a  decayed  coffin, 
in  which  were  several  written  papers."    These  proved 
to  be  love-letters,  received  l)y  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Chichley,  one  of  the  Admirals  of  King  William  III, 
who   made  it   her  death-bed  request,    "  that  all  the 
letters  which  she  had  received  from  her  husband, 
before  and  after  her  marriage,  should  be  buried  in 
the  coffin  with  her."      Several  of  them  had  suffered 
so  nmch  Ijy  damp,  mould,  and  age,  that  only  a  few 
words  here  and  there   could  be  read,  such  as  "  my 
soul,"  "  lilies,"   "  roses,"   "  dearest  angel,"    and  the 
like.     One  of   them   was  legible   throughout,  which 
ran  thus  : — "  Madam, — If  you  would  know  the  great- 
ness of  my  love,  consider  that  of  your  own  beauty  ; 
that  blooming  countenance,  that  snowy  bosom,  that 
graceful  person,  return  every  moment  to  my  imagina- 
tion ;  the  brightness  of  your  eyes  hath  hindered  me 
from  closing  mine  since   I  last  saA\'  you.     You  mav 
still  add  to  your  beauties  by  a  sniile.     A  frown   will 
make  me  the  most  wretched  of  men,  as  I  am  the 
most  passionate  of  lovers." 
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"  It  filled  the  whole  comi)aiiy  with  a  deep  melan- 
clioly  to  compare  the  description  of  the  letter  with 
the  person  that  occasioned  it,  who  was  now  reduced 
to  a  few  crumbling  hones  and  a  little  mouldering 
heap  of  earth."  Fragments  of  other  letters  were 
found,  written  after  marriage,  addressed  to  "  My 
dear,  dear  wife,"  etc. 

Hiiie  nice  hicJi/yi/iiice,  we  turn  over  one  of  the  love- 
letters  of  Sterne,  not  addressed  to  his  wife  ;  it  is  var- 
nished over  with  something  that  looks  very  much  like 
love.  There  are  the  usual  parentheses  and  dashes, 
with  epithets  of  sickly  sentiment  and  affectation, 
showing  in  his  own  words  "  what  a  dishclout  of  a 
soul  he  possessed."  The  pages  are  stained  with 
tears — "  such  tears  as  tender  lawyers  shed."  This 
man  could  nearly  break  a  woman's  heart,  yet  blubber 
over  a  dead  jackass.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  dandy 
])atlios,  there  is  genuine  humour  in  the  letter.  That 
Sterne  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  spangled 
phraseology  of  love's  effusive  vocabulary  is  shown  in 
his  letters  before  marriage  to  the  lady  (Miss  Lumley) 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of  these  loving  mis- 
sives : — "  Yes,  I  will  steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a 
babbling  tongue  shall  tell  where  I  am.  Echo  shall 
not  so  nuich  as  whisper  my  hiding-place.  Suffer 
thy  imagination  to  paint  it  as  a  little  sun-gilt  cottage, 
on  the  side  of  a  romantic  hill.  Dost  thou  think  I 
will  leave  love  and  friendship  behind  me  ?  No  !  they 
shall  be  my  companions  in  solitude,  for  they  will  sit 
down  and  rise  up  Avitli  me  in  the  amiable  form  of  my 
L — ;  we  will  be  as  merry  and  as  innocent  as  our 
first  parents  in  Paradise  before  the  arch-fiend  entered 
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that  undescribable  scene,"  and  so  on.  Of  course  this 
paradise  of  innocence  and  bliss  did  not  continue  long 
after  marriage.  It  was  evidently  "  too  bright,  too 
good  for  human  nature's  daily  food."  Soon  the  trail 
of  the  serpent  is  seen,  and  his  paradise  was  Avhere 
sJie  wax  not.  AVe  find  in  his  later  letters  traces  of 
that  contempt  which  is  the  slow  poison  of  love,  yet 
mingled,  as  usual,  with  an  affectation  of  sensilDility. 
But  it  did  not  conduce  to  his  wife's  happiness  to 
know  that  he  was  babbling  of  love  and  paradise 
when  writing  to  other  women,  and  praising  matri- 
mony as  men  do  hot  pickles,  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
But  we  can  forgive  the  author  of  '  Tristram  Shandy  ' 
many  of  his  follies  and  backslidings  for  the  happy 
hours  he  has  given  us  in  having  introduced  and  made 
us  acquainted  with  Uncle  Toby,  Corporal  Trim,  and 
other  inimitable  personages  who  belong  to  the  family 
of  "  The  Immortals." 

The  so-called  "Journal"  of  Stella  consists  of  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  by  Swift  to  Hester  John- 
son, the  natural  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
whom  he  secretly  married.  These  letters  are  charm- 
ingly Avritten,  being  full  of  human  tenderness  and 
playful  endearments  to  his  fair  correspondent.  They 
are  humorous  and  satirical,  with  observations  on  the 
passing  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  running  com- 
mentaries of  "  flouts,  gibes,  and  sneers  "  on  his  oppo- 
nents. We  are  brought  into  familiar  touch  with 
Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Bolingbroke, 
Congreve,  and  most  of  the  important  personages  of 
the  time.  His  letters  to  Vanessa,  poor  Stella's  rival, 
are  equally  good.  When  Stella  heard,  after  the 
death  of  Vanessa,  that  Swift  had  written  beautiful 
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letters  to  this  broken-hearted  Vddy,  she  exclaimed, 
••  That  does  not  surprise  me,  for  we  all  know  the 
Dean  could  write  beautifully  about  a  broomstick." 
Over  Swift's  letters,  as  in  his  other  writings,  there 
broods  a  maniacal  spirit,  which,  like  Milton's  fiend, 
"  sees  undelighted  all  delight,"  and  which  took 
pleasure  in  the  vivisection  of  humanity.  No  wonder 
that  he  died,  as  he  anticipated,  in  a  rage,  "  like  a 
poisoned  rat  in  a  hole."  And  yet  we  think  he  must 
have  loved  greatly,  to  have  been  so  greatly  loved. 

The  letters  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
especially  those  addressed  to  his  family,  represent  a 
side  of  that  great  man's  nature  little  revealed  in  his 
public  life.  How  happy  he  was  in  his  family  rela- 
tions the  following  letter  will  sliow^,  especially  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  Avritten — during 
one  of  the  momentous  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  American  Stamp  Act,  when  Pitt 
made  his  last  speech  in  the  LoAver  House,  and  Burke 
his  first.  The  debate  had  lasted  till  after  midnight, 
and  the  division  announced  Pitt's  party  triumphant. 
The  great  orator  Ijecame  the  principal  object  of 
attention,  and  ho  received  a  great  ovation  from  his 
friends  and  the  nudtitude  outside  the  House.  After 
the  excitement  of  this  debate  with  its  huzzaings 
and  triumphs  was  over,  liefore  gohig  to  bed,  Pitt 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
Avife  : 

"  Fehruanj  2-l>i<f,  Mm  ; 

"  Past  I  o'c-lock. 

"Happy  iiuk't-'d,  \va.>  llu'  .sct'iu!  of  this  u,'l<>riini>  nioriiiuijf 
(tor  at  past  (jul-  we  divided),  wlicii  tlu-  sun  nf  lihiM'ty  sliipiii- 
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oiu'e  iiiort"  Ite-iiiu-nlv  upon  a  country,  too  loiifJ^  bonighted. 
My  dear  love,  not  all  the  applauding  joy  which  the  hearts 
of  animated  gratitude,  saved  from  despair  and  bankruptcy, 
uttered  in  the  lobby,  could  touch  me  in  any  degree,  like  the 
tender  and  lively  delight,  which  breathes  in  your  warm  and 
affectionate  note.  All  together,  my  dearest  life,  makes  me 
not  ill  to-day  after  the  innnense  fatigue,  or  not  feeling  that 
1  am  su.  Wondci-  not  if  I  should  find  myself  in  a  placid 
and  sober  fever,  for  tunmltuous  exultation,  you  know,  I  think 
is  not  permitted  to  feeble  mortal  successes  ;  but  my  delight, 
heartfelt  and  solid  as  it  is,  must  want  its  sweetest  ingre- 
dient (if  not  its  very  essence)  till  I  rejoice  with  my  angel, 
and  with  her  join  in  thanksgivings  to  protecting  Heaven  for 
all  our  happy  deliverances.  Thank  you  for  the  sight  of 
Smith ;  his  honest  joy  and  affection  charm  me.  Loves  to 
the  sweet  babes,  patriotic  or  not,  though  I  hope  iivpetiious 
William  is  not  behind  in  feelings  of  that  kind.  Send  the 
saddle-horses,  if  you  please,  so  as  to  be  in  town  early 
to-morrow  morning.  I  propose  and  hope  to  execute  my 
journey  to  Hayes  by  eleven. 

"  Your  ever-loving  husband, 

"  W.  Pitt." 


By  Avay  of  contrast,  our  next  selection  supplies  a 
curious  example  of  the  practical  side  of  love-making. 
That  eminent  utilitarian  philosopher  and  philanthro- 
pist, Jeremy  Bentliam,  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty- 
four,  proposed  marriage  to  a  lady  (to  whom  he  had 
been  attached  for  some  years  previously),  Miss  Caro- 
line Fox  (a  sister  of  Lord  Holland).  He  was  re- 
fused with  "  all  respect  and  esteem."  The  plain 
common  sense  and  almost  mathematical  way  in  Avliicli 
Bentliam  declared  his  passion  somewhat  i-eminds  us 
of  Canning's  well-known  satire,  '  The  Loves  of  the 
Triangles.'      The  following    extracts  from  the  last 
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of  his  lo^'e-lettcl'S  will  show  how  true  he  was  to  the 
end  in  his  practical  creed  : — "  I  have  a  ring  with 
some  of  my  snow-white  hair  in  it,  and  my  pro- 
file, which  everybody  says  is  like ;  at  my  death  you 
Avill  have  such  another.  Should  3^ou  come  to  want, 
it  nnll  he  loorth  a  </ood  sovereign  fo  yoti.  .  .  .  Every 
minute  of  my  life  has  been  long  counted,  and  now  I 
am  plagued  Avith  remorse  at  the  minutes  which  I 
have  suffered  you  to  steal  from  me.  In  proportion 
as  I  am  a  friend  of  mankind  (if  such  I  am,  as  I  en- 
deavour to  l)e)  you,  if  within  my  reach,  would  be 
an  enemy."  The  rejection  of  Bentham's  love-suit 
may  account  for  many  odd  caprices,  whims,  and 
crotchets  which  somewhat  narrowed  his  mind  and 
distorted  his  s;enerous  and  beneficent  nature  durinsf 
his  later  years,  just  as  we  sometimes  see  in  a  noble 
tree  (when  some  former  injury  has  impaired  its 
natural  growth)  those  queer  nodosities  and  rough 
bosses  which  have  transformed  what  otherAvise 
would  have  l^een  a  beautiful  form  into  a  fantastical, 
grotesquely  shapen  trunk. 

A  good  letter  writer  Avas  Benjamin  Robert  Hay- 
don,  the  historical  painter,  Avho  corresponded  Avith 
most  of  the  literary  men  and  artists  of  his  day.  He 
Avas  the  friend  of  Charles  Lamb,  Southey,  Keats, 
WordsAVorth,  and  Mrs.  Browning.  The  three  last 
mentioned  embalmed  his  memory  in  sonnets  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Judging  from  his  autobiography 
and  correspondence,  we  think  he  would  have  made  a 
much  lietter  author  than  an  artist.  A  man  is  not  a 
great  painter  because  he  uses  a  l^ig  brush.  We  con- 
clude our  paper  with  the  folloAving  extract  from  one 
of  his  letters  addressed  to  Miss  Mitford,  Avhicli  is 


:U)         TiiK  sTn•^    oi'   i'Ai\iiliai;  t-kttkijs  as  an 

(|iiit('  iiiii(nu>  ill  clmrnctcM',  and  Avortliy  of  llie  qviaiiii 
liimiour  o\'  Cliarles  liaiiil)  : 

''  A)ifiiisf  ISfh,  182G. 
"  Tlio  otliov  in'o'lit  I  pnid  iny  bntcliov;  ono  of  tho 
iiiivnclcs  of  tlioso  tiiiios,  yon  will  sny.  Lot  me  tell  yon  I 
Ikivo  nil  my  life  ])oon  sookiiio-  foi'  a  bntclior  wlioso  respect 
for  g-eiiins  predoniinated  over  his  love  of  gain.  I  conld  not 
make  ont,  before  I  dealt  with  this  man,  his  excessive  desire 
that  I  should  be  his  customer;  the  sly  hints  as  I  passed  his 
shop  that  he  had  '  a  bit  of  South  Down,  very  fine  ;  a  sweet- 
l)read,  ]ierfection  ;  and  a  calf's  foot  that  was  all  jelly  with- 
out bone  ! '  The  other  day  he  called,  and  I  had  him  sent 
up  into  the  ]^ainting-room.  I  found  him  in  great  admira- 
tion of  'Alexander.'  'Quite  alive,  Sir  ! '  '  I  am  glad  you 
think  so,'  said  I.  'Yes,  Sir,  but  as  I  have  said  often  to  my 
sister,  you  could  not  have  painted  that  picture.  Sir,  if  you 
had  not  eat  my  meat,  Sir  ! '  '  Very  true,  Mr.  Sowerby.' 
'  Ah  !  Sir,  I  have  a  fancy  for  genus.  Sir  ! '  '  Have  you,  Mr. 
Sowerby  ?  '  '  Yes,  Sir ;  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir,  has  eat  my  meat, 
Sir  ;  never  was  such  a  woman  for  chops,  Sir  ! ' — and  he  drew 
up  his  beefy,  shiny  face,  clean  shaved,  with  a  clean  blue 
cravat  under  his  chin,  a  clean  jacket,  a  clean  apron,  and  a 
pair  of  hands  that  would  pin  an  ox  to  the  earth  if  he  was 
obstreperous.  '  Ah  !  Sir,  she  was  a  wonderful  crayture  !  ' 
'  She  was,  Mr.  Sowerby.'  '  Ah  !  Sir,  w^hen  she  used  to  act 
that  there  character,  you  see  (but.  Lord,  such  a  head !  as  I 
say  to  my  sister) — that  there  woman,  Sir,  that  murders  a 
King  between  'em  ! '  '  Oh,  Lady  Macbeth  ? '  '  Ah  !  Sir, 
that's  it — Lady  Macbeth — I  used  to  get  up  with  the  butler 
behind  her  carriage  when  she  acted,  and,  as  I  used  to  see 
her  looking  quite  w^ild,  and  all  the  people  quite  frightened, 
'  Ah,  ha  !  my  lady,'  says  I,  '  if  it  wasn't  for  my  meat,  though, 
you  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  that  ! '  '  Mr.  Sowerby,  you  seem 
to  be  a  man  of  feeling :  will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  ? ' 
After  a  bow  or  two,  down  he  sat,  and  by  degrees  his  heart 
opened.  '  You  see,  Sir,  I  have  fed  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  ;  John 
Kemble,  Sir;  Charles  Kemble,  Sir;  Stephen  Kemble,  Sir; 
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and  Madame  Catalaiii,  Sir ;  Morland,  tlio  painter,  and,  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Sir,  and  yoti,  Sir/  'Mr.  Sowerby,  you  do  me 
honour.'  'Madame  Catalani,  Sir,  was  a  wonderful  woman 
for  sweetbreads ;  but  the  Kemble  family.  Sir,  the  gentle- 
men, Sir,  rump-steaks  and  kidneys  in  general  was  their 
taste;  but  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir,  she  liked  chops,  Sir,  as  much 
ns  you  do,  Sir,'  etc.  etc.  I  soon  perceived  that  the  man's 
ambition  was  to  feed  genius.  I  shall  recommend  you  to 
him  ;  but  is  he  not  a  capital  fellow  ?  But  a  little  acting 
with  his  remarks  would  make  you  roar  with  laughter. 
Think  of  Lady  Macbeth  eating^chops  !  Is  this  not  a  peep 
l)ehind  the  curtain  ?  I  remember  Wilkie  saying  that  at  a 
public  dinner  he  was  looking  out  for  some  celebrated  man, 
when  at  last  ho  caught  a  glimpse  for  the  first  time  of  a 
man  whose  books  he  had  read  with  care  for  years,  picking 
the  leg  of  a  roast  goose,  perfectly  abstracted  !  Never  will 
I  bring  up  my  boys  to  any  profession  that  is  not  a  matter 
of  necessary  want  to  the  world.  Painting,  unless  considered 
as  it  ought  to  be,  is  a  mere  matter  of  ornament  and  luxury," 
etc. 

Mr.  Haydon's  butcher  evidently  believed  in  the 
})hy.siological  and  psychological  effects  of  diet,  and 
in  the  theory  of  Hippocrates,  that  man  is  what  he 
eats.  It  is  said  that  Edmund  Kean  regularly 
adapted  his  dinner  to  his  part.  He  ate  pork  when 
he  had  to  play  tyrants,  beef  for  murderers,  l)oiled 
nuitton  for  lovers,  etc.  This  would,  no  doubt,  have 
accorded  with  Mr.  Sowerby's  opinion  of  the  relation 
of  meat  to  genius. 
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FOR    THE    QUINGENTENARY    OF    CHAUCER. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  any  historical  fact  ^je>' 
.se.  If  an  open  and  distinct  view  of  the  case  is  to 
be  given,  the  governing  influence  of  preceding  facts, 
more  especially  where  they  still  existed,  though 
with  a  somewhat  reduced  effect,  must  he  brought 
under  consideration. 

An  age  of  Latinity  was  prominent  in  the  time  ot 
Chaucer,  though  it  was  on  the  wane.  Popular  idea 
vaguely  identifies  Latin  as  introduced  into  Britain 
by  the  Roman  conquest,  merging  mediaeval  Latin 
into  such  supposed  Roman  Latin,  and  mixing  up  the 
whole  as  one. 

But  a  more  powerfid  influence  preceded  the 
Roman,  [iiid  indeed  paved  the  way  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  latter ;  this  must  l)e  examined  before 
Roman  influence  can  be  understood.  The  correla- 
tion of  a  number  of  historical  records,  never  before 
so  treated,  brings  imexpected  but  powerful  evidence 
to  prove  this,  and  to  prove  also  the  pre-Roman 
existence  of  this  influence  in  Britain. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Roman  conquerors  in- 
troduced Latin  at  all  as  a  language  of  discourse. 
The  wise  precaution  of  Servius  Tullius,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  legions  should  he  selected  only  from 
the  families  of  Latium,  and  with  Oscan,  Umbrian, 
and  Etruscan  troops,  had  been  abandoned,  and  the 
troops  were,  on  such  change,  first  formed  by  Italian 
Provincials,  and  later  still  by  incorporating  van- 
quished barbarians,  in  neither  of  which  cases 
would  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman  legions  have 
spoken  Latin.*  Latin  w^as  the  court  language  of 
Rome,  as  it  became  at  a  later  date  the  court  lan- 
guage of  England.  But  though  Caius  .Julius 
Caesar,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the  Catos,  and  the  great 
lawyers  and  orators,  poets  and  philosophers  of 
Rome  wrote  and  spoke  in  Latin,  the  vernacular  of 
Italy  has  remained  to  a  great  extent  unchanged  to 
the  present  time,  e.  (j. — 

r  Greek,  in  Homer  ;  Pater,  Latin,  borrowed. 
Italian,   P;idre,  Father.     Patre    is  used    by 

Dante  poetically. 
Greek,  in  Homer ;  Mater,  Latin,  borrowed. 
Italian,  Madre,  Mother.     Matre  is  used  by 
Dante  poetically. 

A  court  language  was  essential,  not  only  for  dis- 
tinction in  the  senate,  but  for  the  avoidance  of 
provincial  phraseology,  which  must  have  rendered 
each  of  the  various  Fora  of  Roman  Italy,  and  every 
port  and  centre  of  commerce  throughout  the  ^ledi- 
terranean,  before  Rome  existed,  a  babel  of  tongues, 

*  The   legions   in    Britain    were   of  Germans,    Gaule,    Iberians, 
Slavonians,  etc. 


Pater 

MaTJjp 

Mater 
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Ligurian,  Etruscan,  Oscan,  Umbrian,  Greek,  Punic, 
Gallic,  Persian,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Egyptian,  etc. 

A  beautiful  picture  of  tliese  gatherings  of  Asiatics, 
Africans,  and  Europeans  is  given  in  one  of  our  own 
Oriental  l)ooks, — "  Partliians  and  Medes,  Elamites, 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judaea,  and  Cappa- 
docia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Plirygia  and  Pampliylia, 
in  Egypt,  and  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and 
strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and 
Arabians,  we  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues." 
As  we  proceed  it  will  appear  that  the  public  meetings 
in  Britain  must  have  been  equally  noisy  and  poly- 
glottal,  from  the  various  nations  engaged  in  commerce 
here. 

A  court  language,  moreover,  separated  the  people 
from  the  rulers,  and  caused  the  latter  to  be  looked 
up  to  with  that  mysterious  awe  which  has  at  all 
times  been  a  powerful  factor  in  every  political 
government.  Down  to  very  recent  times  the  ex- 
pression "  men  of  letters "  had  distinguished  a 
special,  if  not  a  superior  class,  not  unfrequentlj 
raising  the  person  so  referred  to  to  the  companion- 
ship of  the  greatest  rulers,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Cicero,  even  to  the  honours  of  government  and 
command. 

Philosophy,  the  gi-eat  medium  for  mental  power 
and  corrective  of  superstition  and  charlatanism, 
poetry,  rhetoric,  the  drama,  mathematics,  the  great 
prayers  and  religious  hymns  to  the  gods  among  all 
nations,  royal  and  imperial  mandates,  and  interna- 
tional conventions  and  alliances,  were  distinguished 
by  their  correct  and  elegant  diction ;  and  the  pro- 
fession   of    grammarian,    -yna/n/mTiK-oc,    (iramwafiruf:. 
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was  one  of  the  highest  class,  and  the  society  of  such 
as  bore  that  title  Avas  soug'ht  Iw  the  greatest 
potentates. 

The  word  -yoa/nM"?  grammar,  the  technical  form 
being  -y^u/u/uir/rrrt/y:*/,  was  applied,  as  y^)d(j)to  was  to 
delineation,  to  anything  written,  letters  or  characters, 
inscriptions,  but  especially  to  laws,  national  or  im- 
perial proclamations,  alliances.  State  documents,  etc. 
Hence  the  rareness  with  which  ungrammatical  docu- 
ments occur  amc»ig  the  ancients,  the  office  of  scribe 
having  been  originally  that  of  a  public  official  of 
high  standing,  either  connected  with  the  govern- 
mental or  religious  functions  of  the  State  in  the 
service  of  which  he  was  engaged,  and  always  one  of 
the  greatest  trust.*  In  later  times  the  offices  of  the 
acribae  were  open  to  purchase. 

The  Greeks  ^veve  par  excelleitce  the  most  cultivated 
of  the  scribe-using  nations,  and  the  exuberance  of 
their  mental  powers  led  them  to  become  poets, 
dramatists,  historians,  and  writers  of  philosophy, 
quite  apart  from  State  or  religious  functions.  These 
works,  always  by  cultivated  men,  bore  the  criticism 
of  the  writers  of  their  own  day,  as  they  have  done 
that  of  posterity,  and  their  value  is  acknowledged. 
They  appear  to  have  been  the  first  most  extensive 
colonisers  in  western  Europe,  and  from  traces  of 
archaic  Grreek  in  the  East  to  have  extended  their 
voyages  not  only  along  the  coasts  of  the  Meditei'- 
ranean,  but  even  to  Japan, f  through  the  whole 
compass  of  the  Erythraean  Sea. 

*  Such  officers  were  unknown  in  the  time  of  Alfred  and  Chaucer. 

t  See  my  paper  reported  in  extenso  iu  'The  Times,'  read  before 
the  Society  of  Orientalists  in  the  Inner  Temple,  September  4th  and 
5th,  1891.     It  is  probable  that  the  Phoenicians  who  traded  on  the 
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Their  poets  dwelt  with  delight  on  their  iiatioiial 
mid  individual  adventures  hy  sea,  as  in  the  search 
for  the  "  Golden  Fleece,"  till  their  darino-  attempts 
to  open  commercial  relations  with  the  far  East  were 
mao-nified  into  the  acts  of  demi-gods.  That  they 
were  heroes  of  the  highest  rank  has  never  been 
((uestioned,  and  that  they  sought  the  most  dan- 
gerous coasts,  and  were  not  deterred  by  customs  of 
the  most  cruel  people,  as  in  their  Tauric  settlements, 
is  certain.  But  highly  cultivated  as  they  were  iri 
literature,  metallurgy,  and  the  more  refined  arts, 
their  expeditions  and  colonial  settlements  Avere 
clearly,  as  at  Olbia,  in  Scythia,  designed  to  increase 
their  wealth  by  commerce. 

The  Greek  family  of  the  Tarquins  Greecised 
Etruria,  and  introduced  painting,  ceramic  art,  and 
even  letters,  and  on  cmmnercial  prhicip/es.  Tar- 
fjuin's  ancestor,  Demaratus,  a  wealthy  no1)le  of 
Corinth,  on  leaving  Greece,  took  with  him  among 
his  skilled  workmen,  Cleophantus  and  Eucheir  and 
Eugrammus,  professors  in  such  arts  [circa  (>5(>  n.c). 
Italy  Avas  more  Greek  than  Italian  from  their 
numerous  settlements  ;  and  the  Trojan  Avar,  avenged 
on  the  fields  of  Latium  and  Etruria,  Avas  re-acted  by 
the  Tarcpiins  on  the  Roman  Trojans,  and  again 
aA^enged  by  the  s\d)jugation  of  Etruria.  In  short, 
though  Virgil  made  his  dates  to  suit  his  deity,- 
Augustus,  yet  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  and 
re-fought  their  battles  in  the  arena  of  Italy.* 

Erythviiean  sea  had  Greek  sailors  in  their  crews.  Most  of  the  mark- 
inf?s  on  the  sepulchral  pottery  of  .Tapancse  tumuli  approach  the 
Phoenician  form. 

*  In  a  modified  sense  similar  antagonism  has  lately  hecn  ,L,'oint^ 
on  in  South  Africa,  when  Continental  skill  has  opposed  British  arms. 
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No  wonder,  then,  that  the  connnercial  Greeks 
sought  places  of  more  peaceful  residence  to  pursue 
their  trade,  and  penetrated  to  the  remote  islands 
and  extreme  parts  of  the  Continent  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  wars  of  the  Latin  Julius  (Julius  Caesar,  the 
Julii  were  a  family  of  Latium)  finally  annihilated 
the  national  Greek  element,  though  the  language  still 
lives  in  the  colloquial  patois  of  Southern  France, 
and  in  no  slight  degree  in  our  own  place-names 
and  colloquial  and  domestic  terms.*  How  far  this 
pursuit  of  the  Greeks  influenced  Caesar's  invasion 
of  Britain  is  a  matter  for  interesting  investigation. 

So  many  Greek  colonies  were  established  in  Italy 
that  Mag)ia  Graecla  was  their  field  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  and  its  dedication  to  Bacchus. t  Their 
settlements  and  the  establishment  of  the  great  com- 
mercial entrepot  at  Olbia  equal,  if  they  do  not  sur- 
pass, the  romantic  expedition  for  "  The  Golden 
Fleece."  They  are  only  removed  from  romance  by 
being  real,  real  in  fact  and  in  most  magnificent 
results,  educating  and  refining  mankind. 

Sir  George  Birdwood  says : 

"  With  all  the  enlarged  knowledge  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  modern  botanical  science,  and  with  the  whole  equipments 
of  an  empire  outstretched  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
at  our  command,  how  little  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  accom- 
plish in  promoting  an  interchange  of  economic  plants 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  adding  in  this  way  to  the 
happiness    of    mankind,    compared     with    the    unstudied, 

*  Infra,  pp.  65,  66,  7S — 83. 

t  See  Sir  George  Birdwood's  Bhie  Book  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, largely  quoted  by  me  in  "  Dendrophoria  "  in  the  '  Ti-ansac- 
tions '  of  this  Society,  1896. 
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(  asual;  and  almost  unconscious  transformation  effected  in 
the  vegetation  of  tlie  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
with  such  incalculable  results  in  the  increase  of  their  mate- 
rial wealth,  and  the  impulse  thus  given,  and  still  operative, 
to  human  civilization,  by  the  propagation  throughout  them 
of  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Phoenicia  and  Greece  !  The 
vine  (with  wine)  followed  the  Phoenician  worship  of  Dio- 
nysus, '  the  Assyrian  Stranger,'  the  sun  of  '  Samlali '  or 
Seniele,  the  course  of  its  westward  cultivation  being  marked 
by  the  promontory  of  Ampelus,  now  Cape  Cavolos,  in  Crete, 
Mount  Ampelus  in  Samos,  the  promontory  of  Ampelus  in 
Macedonia  (Chalcidice),  by  the  land  of  CEnotria,  I.e.  of 
''  vine-poles,'  the  name  already  given  to  Southern  Italy 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus  (b.c.  484 — ?  434),  and  by 
Ampelusia  (the  el-Arish  or  vineyard  of  the  Arabs),  now 
Cape  Spartel  in  Mauretania  or  Morocco." 

"  The  place-names  in  Canaan  derived  from  the  grape 
and  the  winepress  indicate  the  immemorial  period  at 
which  mankind  learned  to  prize  the  vine  and  the  fermented 
juice  of  its  clustered  fruit.  In  Deut.  viii,  7,  8,  Canaan  is 
described  as  '  a  land  of  vines,  fig  trees,  and  pomegranates.' 
'  The  Valley  of  Eshcol  '  means  the  valley  of  '  grapes,'  and 
Moreshath  Gath,  Gath-hepher,  and  Gath-rimmon  were 
all  so  named  from  their  winepresses.  Sibmah,  Engedi, 
and  Helbon  were  widely  famous  for  their  vines,  and  those 
of  Helbon  still  retain  their  ancient  reputation.  The  vine, 
indeed,  was  one  of  the  national  emblems  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  and  appears  as  such  un  the  coins  of  the  Macca- 
bees. Although  originally  a  native  of  the  Hindu  Kusli,  the 
Elburz,  and  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  it  is  repeatedly  sculp- 
tured on  the  '  Nineveh  marbles,'  cither  realistically,  as  on 
the  slabs  now  in  the  J3ritish  Museum,  representing  Senna- 
cherib [eighth  century  B.C.]  before  Lachish,  and  again 
besieging  some  other  as  yet  unidentified  city,  and  the 
'  noble  Asnapper '  {'  Sardanapalus,'  i.  e.  Assurbanipal, 
seventh  century  B.C.)  feasting  with  his  queen-consort  under 
giorieftes  of  vines,  etiarched  lietween  cypress  trees  ;  or  con- 
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veiitionally,  as  in   iinuinuM-iiblo  vo])rescutati()ns  of  tlio  sym- 
bolical 'treo  of  life,'  loniuMl  of  ilio  date  palm — 

"'  i^^iu-iiu'fnrcd  with  a,  twine  of  leav'es.'  " 

Their  inquiries  into  the  liistory  of  people  in  far 
distant  hinds,  as  described  l)y  Herodotus,  and  their 
craving  for  kuowlodge  of  every  inhal)ited  corner  of 
the  globe,  indicates  their  extreme  dehght  in  voyages 
and  maritime  expeditions. 

]\Iodern  writers  are  beginning  to  see  the  one- 
sidedness  of  Strabo,  who  probably  obtained  the 
appellation  "  squint  eye  "  from  his  treating  every 
author  he  referred  to  with  contempt  and  doubt ;  and 
who,  being  no  traveller  himself,  his  voyages  not 
extending  beyond  the  coasts  of  Italy,  sets  doAvn  the 
Grreek  navigator  of  Maaaa^ta,  Massalia,  as  a  mere 
creator  of  fa])les,  whereas  all  that  he  relates  is 
familiar  and  common  fact  to  us. 

Mo(T<iflX«o,  Massalta,  Masstlta,  Marseilles. 

Pytheas  relates  that  he  visited  Britain  and  Thule. 
The  doubts  raised  by  some  about  the  latter  place 
are  easily  removable.  The  custom  of  the  ancients 
was  to  continually  locate  further  off  the  supposed 
most  distant  islands.  Thus  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
the  Hesperides,  and  others,  were,  as  the  Greeks 
moved  westward,  changed  from  Italy,  step  by  step, 
to  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  unknown 
and  till  then  untried  ocean  outside  the  Pillars  was 
found  to  have  islands.  The  first  was  at  once  made 
sacred  by  a  dedication  to  Artemis,  and  thus  became 
a  Massaliot  colony.  As  others  met  the  eye  of  the 
adventurous  navigator,  the  plan  of  the  ancients  in 
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slilftiiig'  the  Fortviiiat(>  Islands  rui'thLT  olT  was  o\'i- 
(Iciitly  adopted,  and  each  in  succession  wonid  l)e 
called  Thnle,  QovXij,  meaning  the  most  remote, 
through  Gov,  of  t'iOvi^h,  to  place,  to  estahlish  as  a 
bonndary,  as  in  Homer  ;  and  At'o,  for  Aaac,  a  rock  ; 
till  each  received,  to  distingnish  it  from  discovery 
of  one  still  more  I'emote,  a  direct  name  and  title. 
This  alone  wonld  not  assist  much ;  ])nt  added  to  his 
description  of  the  unsetting  sun  in  summer  and  the 
non-visible  sun  in  winter,  and  the  best  authors  differ- 
ing only  as  to  ii-hich  the  land  he  (Pytheas)  went  to 
was,  and  as  Pliny,  Mela,  Tacitus,  and  the  modern 
writers  accept  his  statement  as  to  the  voyage,  and 
his  descriptions  are  now  knoA\m  to  agree  with  fact, 
it  matters  little  which  the  land  was. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  North  Cape,  and  have 
compared  it  with  his  writings,  would  see  in  it  an 
identity  of  no  slight  force,  far  surpassing  that  of 
Iceland,  both  of  which  places  I  have  carefully 
examined.*  But  if  this  daring  voyage  be  accepted 
there  ought  to  be  no  cpiestion  about  Britain. 
Admitting  this,  one  thing  is  apparent.  He  Avas  a 
Greek,  and  as  he  states  that  he  travelled  in  this 
country  of  Britain,  he  must  either  have  met  those 
who  were  Greeks,  or  have  found  interpreters ;  in 
pifJicr  ras<e  Ureel'  hiti'rcmimc  icoiihl  np.eess<irili/  he 
shoiim  to  have  (txidrxl.  It  will  be  interesting  that 
this  should  be  worked  out  first,  to  show  the  condition 
of  the  lano'uage  Chaucer  had  to  Eno-Hsh. 

Pytheas    was,    in    the    age    in    which   he   lived,  a 

*  See  my  address  to  the  Vikin<^  Clnb,  1897;  and  "Accounts  of 
tlie  Flora  of  the  North  Cape  "  are  given  by  uie  in  the  '  Gardener's 
Chronicle'  in  1894;  and  of  my  researches  and  excavations  in  lee. 
land  in  the  '  Builder'  in  1883. 
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thorouo-h  gcog-raplier  as  well  as  a  bold  navigator. 
His  (leteriniiiiiig-  the  latitude  of  Massalia,  wanting 
little  correction  from  modern  geographers,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  his  capability  and  originality,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  good  use  of  instruments, — of  the 
rudest  class  compared  with  those  of  modern  times. 

It  will  be  seen  when  referring  to  Pytheas's  further 
travels  that  the  following  matters,  here  mentioned 
separately  foi'  emphasis,  reconcile  objections  taken 
by  various  authors. 

Herodotus  says  expressly  that  neither  the  Scy- 
thians, nor  any  of  the  nations  north  of  Scythia,  knew 
anything  of  the  Hyperboreans,  shoAving  that  the 
latter  were  not  in  the  north  or  east  of  those  people 
(Bk.  iv,  ch.  32). 

The  Issedones  spoke  of  them,  but  these  people 
appear  to  have  been  more  to  the  south,  and  may 
have  known  of  the  Delian  mission. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Griffins,  gnardians  of  gold, 
were  said  to  be  south  of  the  Hyperboreans.  This 
agrees  exactly  with  the  Tartessians — say  the 
Iberians  of  Spain  and  those  of  Britain, — as  the  griffin 
was  their  badge,  which  seems  to  have  originated 
the  Xorman,  Scandinavian,  and  Brito-Gallic  griffin- 
dragon  standards.  AVhile  the  heraldic  lion  of  the 
Massaliots  may  even  have  become  a  British  badge 
through  their  commerce. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  Irish  gold  exported  has 
been  shoAvn  in  my  article  on  the  Audovicae.*" 

AVith  the  secrecy  of  ancient  merchants,  the  con- 
cealing the  offerings  to  Apollo  in  wheat  straw  by  the 
messengers  to  Delos,  and  the  continual  meeting  of 

*  '  British  Aichaeological  Journal,'  December,  1897. 
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Hyperboreans  and  Delpliians  at  Tempe,  indicate  the 
cover  under  Avhicli  the  gold  was,  later  on,  conveyed 
to  Delphi,  Avhich,  in  common  with  Delos,  was  a  sacred 
depository  for  wealth,  and  the  Tartessian  (Griffin) 
tax  would  be  avoided.  This  was  apjDropriated  by  the 
Massaliots,wlio  acquired  great  wealth  from  tolls  on  the 
Fossa  Mariana,  })roving  the  custom  of  tolls  (Strabo). 

Modern  science  has  bridged  over  the  main  objec- 
tions to  the  recognition  of  Greek  influence,  and 
Greek  as  a  language,  in  Britain,  with  regard  to 
Caesar's  statement  that  the  public  and  interna- 
tional documents"  Avere  written  in  Greek,  as  inell  as 
private  ones,  "  juiblicis  prlvatisque  rationlbus,Graecls 
idantur  Uteris/^ — in  their  public  and  private  trans- 
actions they  use  Greek  letters  (' G.  W.,'  vi,  xiv). 

An  able  writer  on  Caesar's  'Commentaries'  says, 
"It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Greek  could  be 
known  in  Britain."  But  not  only  are  the  Greeks  of 
western  Europe,  their  language,  commerce,  refine- 
ment, civilisation,  and  luxury  described  by  Caesar, 
Ijut  they  are  also  stated  to  have  penetrated  to 
northern  Gaul,  and  specifically  to  the  Rhine. 

There  is  much  corroborative  evidence  in  other 
ancient  authors,  but  an  exact  parallel  is  in  Nonnus, 
who,  describing  the  Iberians  of  Spain,  extends  them 
to  the  Rhine,  which  he  calls  Iberian  ;  and  Plutarch 
describes  Iberian  tribes  in  the  Alps.  Caesar  mentions 
the  name  of  a  tribe,  a  section  of  the  Volcae,  probably 
the  Volcii  of  Italy,  not  as  evidence  of  this,  not  to 
support  his  statement ;  that  was  a  course  he  never 
adopted,  and  though  he  is  sometimes  explanatory, 
he  never  seems  to  suppose  that  his  statements  can 
be  brought  in  question.    He  refers  to  this  refinement 
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ill  ilesci'il)iiii>'  n  (J reek  colony  and  tlieir  commerce 
incideiitnlly.*  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  assume 
tliat  til  is  was  only  one  of  other  colonial  or  trihal 
people  who  traded  with  northern  (lanl.  This,  he 
states,  was  so  ("  trani^  Rhenvm  roJoiiids-  mi  lie  rent ''),i 
— and  as  a  matter  of  course  with  Britain  ;  as  he  also 
describes  large  fleets  in  all  the  rivers  of  Gaul, 
evidently  engaged  in  the  great  commerce  with  south- 
eastern Britain,  as  the  fleet  of  the  Veneti  was  Avith 
the  south-Avest,  as  carriers  of  tin  in  especial. 

The  Veneti  (or  Heneti)  were  colonists  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  appear  to  have  been  in  Punic  alliance, 
and  to  have  continued  the  lucrative  trade  in  the 
transit  of  tin  by  Massaliot  merchants  after  the 
Cartliagenian  fleets  were  destroyed  in  the  Punic 
Avars. 

Diodorus  refers  to  the  people  of  south- western 
Britain  as  refinpcl,  from  their  inferroHrsr  irifh  vnriovs 
iKifions ;  Caesar  to  the  people  of  south-eastern 
Britain  as  enfireh/  commercJah  The  intercourse, 
therefore,  must  have  been  great,  and  no  doubt  sup- 
ported by  its  traffic  the  commercial  navies  described. 

The  commercial  naval  bund  of  maritime  traders, 
of  Avliich  the  Veneti  were  the  most  poAverful  and 
influential,  must  have  been  in  communication  Avith 
and  Avell  knoAvn  to  the  Massaliots,  Avhose  Iberic  and 
Tauric  carriers  must  have  stocked  the  emporium  of 
Massalia  Avith  a  constant  infloAV  of  rich  merchandise, 
not  only  of  tin  and  copper,  Init,  as  the  settlements  of 
the  Ligurian  Coritani  attest,  Avith  leather  goods  from 

*  '  G.  W.,'  vi,  xxiv. 

t  Livy  refers  to  this  as  being  as  remote  as  the  reign  of  Tarqiiiiiius 
Priscus,  about  500  B.C.,  v.  34. 
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Coriiiiiiin  (Circiiccstor),  and  otlior  places  in  Great 
Britain,  and  liides — then  the  most  vakial)le  articles  of 
commerce, — tanned  and  prepared  at  Salinae  (now 
Droitwich),  thus  stocking  the  poi'ts  of  sonth- 
western  Britain.  While  the  Salinae,  or  tan-pits  (now 
Sandy)  supplied  with  salt,  the  then  great  tanning- 
medium,  from  the  salt  ways  in  the  AVash,  stocked 
the  south-eastern  ports,  referred  to  by  Caesar  in  liis 
memorable  passage  ^^(jne  reglo  est  marltima  o nines ;'' 
and  after  the  Cai'thaginian  trade  in  tin  ceased,  and, 
again,  when  iron  began  to  supplant  tin  in  utility  and 
value,  with  articles  of  a  wider  and  more  general  com- 
merce. 

In  time  and  distance  we  have  to  travel  far,  but  it 
is  into  the  most  classical  parts  of  England, 

The  gold  coins  found  at  Carnbre,  in  Cornwall, 
without  any  device — which  proves  them  to  have  been 
of  the  earliest  Greek  type — -Phoenician  coins  found 
in  Wales,  even  as  far  north  as  the  Orm's  Head,  near 
Conway,  indicate  the  modes  of  payment  for  the 
im})ort  and  export  merchandise  of  south-western 
Britain  ;  wliilc  the  pre-Roman  coins  of  the  Iceni 
exempHfy  the  same  as  regards  south-eastern  Britain. 
Tacitus,  Straljo,  and  other  historians  state  that  gold 
and  silver  were  natural  products  of  Britain. 

Tt  cannot  be  sup})()sed  tliat  tlie  ti'aders  in  British 
metal  between  Massalia  and  tlie  Veneti  hy  the  over- 
land route  of  the  course  of  the  Ligur  returned  along 
a  river  so  wealthy  in  connnercial  settlements  empty- 
handed.*     Alono-  all  the  great  river  routes  through 

*  The  settlcuit'nts  arc  cnumciatcd  in  my  iii-licle  in  the  '  British 
Aichteolugical  Association  Journal'  on  "Sonic  hitlicrtu  littl<- 
noticed  Eartlnvorks  in  Britain."     Congress,  181)5. 
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Gaul  tlie  coniiiierce  appears  to  have  been  recipro- 
cal. The  rich  wines  and  "  luxiiries  "  of  civilisation 
("mnlta  ad  copiam  atqne  ii.siis  largifur/'  as  (*aesar 
describes  them)  from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  even  from  Asia,  as  he  asserts — "  trans- 
marinarum  rerum  notitia,"  from  heyovd  the  xea, — were 
eagerly  looked  for  by  northern  merchants.  Some  of 
the  northern  people  would  barter  a  boy  in  exchange 
for  a  jar  of  good  wine,  thus  supplying  the  slave- 
market  of  Rome  long  before  popes  existed,  or  Eng- 
lish children  were  compared  by  them  to  angels, — 
"  non  Ancjli  sed  Angeli,"  etc. 

Hence  there  was  a  special  inducement  for  the 
Massaliot  navigator,  Pytheas,  to  seek  Britain,  and 
to  go,  as  his  record  attests  he  did,  to  the  Baltic. 

The  Veneti  had  no  commercial  relations  east  of 
the  Rhine.  They  could  give  no  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  commerce  of  south-eastern  Britain, 
that  altogether  commercial  or  maritime  regiov.  There 
great  commerce,  wealthy  communities,  and  merchant 
princes  were  established  as  at  present.  And  if,  as 
asserted  by  Polybius,  Pytheas  was  poor,  here  was  a 
means  of  acquiring  wealth  by  new  and  important 
commerce,  which  would  vie  with  that  of  the  fabled 
"  Golden  Fleece." 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  has  correctly  and  forcibly 
pictured  the  beautiful  and  wealthy  female  residents 
in  Britain  as  arrayed  in  the  richly  coloured  fabrics 
of  Tyrian  commerce,  in  his  fresco  in  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. 

When  in  Copenhagen  some  years  ago,  I  called  on 
the  most  learned  Scandinavian  antiquary  of  his  day, 
Professor    Stevens,    to    ask    him   if  there    was  any 
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evidence  of  Phoenician  trading-  in  tlie  Baltic?  He 
look  time  to  consider,  and  informed  me  that  ^vhat 
evidence  liad  come  under  liis  notice  was  of  either 
(ireek  oi'  Phoenician  visitors.  Massaliot  traders 
woidd  have  ti'atficked  alike  in  Pmiic  and  Greek 
merchandise,  'fhere  appears  reason  to  think  that  a 
u'ood  deal  of  the  Samian  (Greek)  ware  fonnd  in 
Britain  was  of  pre-Roman  importation. 

There  is  no  reliable  data  as  to  the  period  in  which 
I'vtheas  lived;  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  was 
l(ing  prior  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Probably 
-(),  as  the  wars  of  Caesar  would  speedily  have 
Latinised  the  Greek  populations  in  Gaul.  Tt  is 
not  improbable,  therefore,  that  Pytheas  may  have 
l)een  the  investigator  through  whose  acrpdred  know- 
ledge the  overland  traffic  in  tin  1)}^  the  Ligur  was 
enlarged,  or  even  originated.  His  name  stands 
It] mod  alone  as  a  man  of  practical  science  of  the 
Alassaliots ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  vo^^age 
lo  the  Baltic  was  one  for  establishment  of  Massaliot 
commerce  in  the  growing  days  of  that  settlement, 
and  that  his  notoriety  was  due  to  the  success  result- 
ing from  it.  Everything  indicates  his  having  been 
a  founder  of  Massalian  commerce  and  enterprise,  and 
as  some  person  must  have  investigated  and  then 
organised  the  ovei'land  commerce  after  the  l^unic 
fleets  were  destroyed  by  Rome  {circa  150  n.n.),  aud  as 
there  is  no  other  e-reat  navio'ator  or  man  of  o-eos-ra- 
pliical  science  whose  name  appears  in  the  biography 
of  the  Massaliots,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
Pytheas  was  the  originator  of  the  re-organisation  of 
that  traffic,  though  its  foimdation  appears  very 
remote. 
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IMoreovcr  the  rcinarkaljlc  mention  of  a  sacred 
island,  Brittia  (Holig-oland  or  Rngon),  l)y  Tacitns, 
visited  for  religious  ceremonials  by  all  the  tribes  of 
North  Germany,  and  the  description  of  the  same,  or 
one  of  these  islands,  by  Procopins,  in  connection 
with  Thule  and  Britain,  clearly  show  how  the  same 
route  was  identified  ;  Avhile  the  story  of  the  convey- 
ance of  the  dead  to  that  island  in  the  dark  by 
mysterious  vessels,  the  same  story  from  Brest  to  the 
Isle  d'Ouisant,  Bardsey  Island  in  Wales,  and  at 
Avalon,  Glastonbury,  all  show  the  introduction  of 
the  Greek  story  of  Charon  and  his  freights  of  souls. 

Ridicule  has  been  cast  on  Pytheas  from  his  asser- 
tion that  the  people  in  Britain  breathed  mollusca  as 
air,  which  lie  had  aeen.  The  modern  use  of  this  word 
to  indicate  fish  of  invertebrate  species  makes  this 
appear  impossible,  but  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
^taXa/cog,  wliich  is  Greek  (malacos)  is  simply  "  soft,'' 
our  thick  fogs  in  short;  and  "soft"  is  the  exact 
word  still  used  in  Scotland  for  a  fog  or  mist.  There 
being  no  fogs  in  the  Mediterranean,  Pytheas  would 
have  viewed  them  with  astonishment.  Pytheas  uses 
the  Greek  word,  and  must  have  found  it  so  applied 
in  Britain.  If  the  date  at  which  he  lived  is  as 
remote  as  some  assume,  the  Greek  word,  though  used 
in  Homer,  may  even  have  originated  in  Britain  as  an 
exponent  of  its  fogs ;  it  is  impossible  that  he  could 
have  invented  it.     It  is  the  '  Moly  '  of  Shakespear. 

The  Massaliots  then  were  not  only  Greek  colo- 
nists but  Greek  colonisers,  and  introducers  of  Greek 
worship.  They  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
Asia  INIinor,  nationally,  from  the  Phocaean  resi- 
dents of   Ionia  among   them,   and   religiously,  with 
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Epliesus,  from  the  priestess  of  Artemis  joining  them 
there,  who,  being  appointed  by  an  oracle  the  guar- 
dian of  their  rehgion,  built  a  temple  to  that  goddess 
at  Massalia,  and  also  established  her  worship ;  and 
such  temples  were  built  and  such  worship  instituted 
in  all  the  numerous  colonies  founded  by  the  Massa- 
liots. 

But  the  Ephesian  Diana  was  not  alone;  Asia 
Minor,  from  Troy  southwards  to  Baalbec,  was  a 
country  in  which  the  worship  of  Apollo  with  the 
Greeks,  or  Baal  with  the  Phoenician  people  prevailed, 
and  Strabo  describes  the  temples  to  these  two 
deities  at  Massalia  as  being  on  the  citadel  * — the 
Ephesium,  a  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana  of  Ephesus), 
and  one  to  Apollo,  of  whom  the  founders  of  Massalia 
dedicated  a  bronze  statue  at  Delphi  to  commemorate 
a  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  which  resulted  in 
their  possession  of  the  country  they  then  held 
(Pausanias). 

These  two  worships  seem  to  have  extended  to 
Britain,  Artemis  in  Selene,  retained  in  Selby,  Sel- 
kirk, Selwood,  Selborne,  etc.,t  and  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  described  by  Hecataeus  as  that  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans, in  which,  if  so,  the  great  temple  at  Avebury 
is  referred  to.  AYith  either  or  both,  Greek  priests 
and  priestesses  would  have  been  estabhshed,  and 
Greek,  as  a  hieratic  langiiage,  introduced. 

The  tradition  of  the  introduction  of  the  worship 
of  Apollo  and  Diana  into  Britain  (the  most  refined 
and  refining  part  of  the   Greek  mythological  cult) 

*  Still  identified  by  Mont  Dragon,  and  its  approach  by  Rue 
Dragon. 

t  Infra,  pp.  65,  66. 
VOL.  XXII.  4 
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is  further  exemplified  by  its  being  handed  down  and 
recorded  in  the  Cottonian  MSS.  that  the  two  most 
important  parts  of  the  island,  the  territory  of  the 
Trinobantes,  now  known  as  London,  and  its  western 
suburb  Westminster,  were  dedicated,  the  first  to 
Diana,  the  last  to  Apollo ;  and  the  discovery  and  re- 
covery of  the  beautiful  Etruscan-built  temple  on 
Thorney  Island,  which  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  is  a 
corroborative  proof  of  such  dedication  now  existing,* 
and  which  temple  is  in  my  possession. 

It  is  curious  that  Herodotus  (i.,  163),  describing 
the  adventurous  maritime  spirit  of  the  Phocaeans, 
refers  to  their  being  pioneers  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Adriatic,  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  Iberia,  Tartessus,  etc., 
but  does  not  mention  their  settling  in  the  Keltic  or 
Grallic  country.  This  may  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  district  of  Massalia  was  really  not  in  the  country 
of  the  Grauls.  A  vast  district  north  of  Massalia  was 
also  not  Keltic,  but  was  occupied  by  Ligurians, 
whose  territories  extended  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Rhone,  and  around  the  Hercynian  forest  (Caesar), — 
a  warlike  people  and  hunters,  who  visited  Britain 
by  the  Liger  or  Ligur  route,  and  must  have  traded 
largely  with  Britain  in  hides  and  leather.  These 
hides  requiring  to  be  cured,  the  occupation  of  curing 
by  salt,  the  then  only  known  process,  obtained  for 
the  Ligiires  the  appellation  of  Salyes,  2a\w£c,  as  the 
making  of  leather  in  Britain  at  SaJinae  procured  for 
the  same  people  the  appellation  of  Coritani,  a  purely 
Italian  word  derived  from  the  corium  or  leather 
which  they  produced  and  traded  in. 

*  See  my  article  ou  the  "  Ordovicae,  or  Workers  of  Irish  Gold," 
'  British  Archaeological  Journal,'  Conway  Congress,  1898. 


(h-UUji  ri/Jifr   /'/fites.       I'LATK  l.|  y/;,    ,„,.j,   jj    ^y_ 

|'Uim;(i\ian   Ti;\in,i,   \\:,,\\    rnniiM.n    i.si.wd,   a'I'  w  kst.minstkk. 
/■:..■/,„„>,</  /,,/  Dr.  I'ln,u\  F.S.A. 

View  of  Soutli  Elevation,  sliowiiig  'I'uniplo,  with  base  of  intense  strengtii,  with 

the  two  lionduig  "(lamp  courses"  of  sciiist ;  protected  by  a  hieakwatei'  of  Txmlders, 

and  steps  of  ascent   fioni   lnw  \\atiT  iiKirk    iijiw  .irds. 

See  tlie  (:„U„i,ian  MSS.  in  tlie  I'.ritisli  Miiscnm.  tui'  the  Dcdi.ation  ..t  ilic  District  of 
Thorney,  now  Westminster,  to  Apollo,  and  Uie  four  following  I'lates.  To  illustrate 
htruscan    and     rre-Roman    architecture   in    liritain.       (London,    district    of    the 

Trinobaiites.) 

Ilttfc'il.  iit  SUtioMiTM'  II^UI  (ciipyriglit). 


\.'.f^i^ 


'w^m 


LEVELS. 

1  PRESENT   SURFACE. 

2  STONES  TURNED.  RECARVED. 

3  STONES  OF  AN  EARLIER  PERPEN- 
DICULAR  STRUCTURE,  MIXED. 

4  NORMAN  SQUARED  LIMESTONE 
QUOINS  LIKE  THE  WHITE  TOWER. 

5  BASE  OF  WALLS  Of  TEMPLE.  USED  AS 
A  RELIQUARY  FOR  THE  ORIGINAL 
SCULPTURE  WITH  rFALIAN  TILES.' 

G   BASE  or  TEMPLE  WITH  OLD  SHORE 

6  AND  BOULDER  BREAK-WATER  AT 
6  HICH  WATER-MARK. 


Qrmip  of  floe  Platen.     Vl.vvv.  •!.]  [To  face  p.  50. 

l'Ri;-ROM.\N    TK.MI'IJ-;    l'l;().M    THUltNKV    I.SL.VND,     AT    WKST.MINSTER. 

Exkumtd  h;i  Dr.  Phcni,  F.S.A. 

'iew  of    East  Elevation,  showing   the  foundation  of   base  and  masonry  of   steps  of 
ascent,  all  bedded  firmly  in  the  natural  sloping  gravel  of  the  Tiiames  shore. 

iee  the  (Jottonian  MS^.  in  the  British  Museum,  for  the  Dedication  of  the  District  of 
Thome}-,  now  Westminster,  to  Apollo,  and  the  three  following  Plates. 


I  Iteg'd.  at  SUtiuiici's'  Uull  ((."ipyriglit). 


(irouii  of  fire  Phili'x.      I'i.atkS.  |  \T<i  fare  p.  ."iD. 

PKK-KOM  AN    TliMri,!-;    l-lidM     111  I II;  MC^'    ISLAND,    AT    \V  lOS'l'.M  I  NSTKK. 

Exiiiuiied  hii  hr.  /'/(,■  irc,  F.S.A. 
Enlarged  view  of  Temple  with  sciilptuicd  i-nricliiiients. 

See  tlie  t'ottonian  MSS.  in  tlie  British  Museum,  for  the  D-idicatiun  of  tiie  District  of 
Thorney,  now  Westminster,  to  Apollo,  and  liie  two  following  Plates. 

tUi-K'l.  ;it  Stiti"ii.i's  Mull  Icoi.yiiijlit). 


THE    TK.MTLK    AT    WESTMINSTEK. 

Exhumed  by  Dr.  I'hcni,  F.S.J. 
Ill   "Cyclopean"   or   Pelassric-Etniriaii 
inasoiiry,  with  wiou^ht  face  and  squared 
face  joints.     Batter  produced  by  Lfalets, 
lietween  loidely-shaped  wedge  blocks. 


-Modern  mason's  work,  with  bevelled 
face  for  batter,  with  close  jiarallel  joints; 
which  yoes  back  to  the  early  (Ireek  period 
in  all  points,  except  only  in  Etruscan 
architecture. 


;^?  /. 


^^  3, 


7Z^  SL. 


/^^4-. 


WALLS    (IK    ETUrUIA,    WITH     llATTi;];!  N( :    COl'KSES. 

From  pcrKonal  nnrfei/s  hy  Dr.  /'hem'  in  lS.'>0-77-S!,. 

Xo.  1.     Russellae.         Xo.  2.     I'oimlonia.  No.  .!.     Kaesulac.  Xo.  4.    Volatcrrac. 

8ec  the  Cottonian  7>/6'.S'.  in  llic  iJritish  Muscnni,  and  the  three  preceding 
Plates. 


Groiq)  of  five  Plates.     \'l.\jk  4.] 


[To  face  !>.  r.O. 


IKeg'd.  .it  Statlonen'  Mall  (copyrigbtl. 


liKMAINS    OF    ri;K-];().MAN    ANli 


\To  face  //.   51). 


il.li    KiiMAX    I.dMKlN. 


One  of  several  ^^roups  of  Pru-lvoman  and  Roniano-Jkilish  massive  architL'ctural 
fragments  sculptured  in  hard  sandslono,  found  l)uilt  as  waste  material  into  a  hastion 
of  the  old  lioman  Wall  of  London,  and  now  in  the  (iuildhall  Museum.  It  contains 
coluunis,  capitals,  cornices,  friezes,  spandrils,  volutes,  ke.,  &c.,  corresponding  to 
those  uncovered  in  the  For.NDAiuoNs  of  tlie  oi.d  i;oman   w  ai.i.  \>y  Mr.  Roach  Sinilli. 

Sec  his  published  account  "  Londiniini]".  and  Du.  I'lrKM-fs  articles  on  ''Old 
London'":  also  tlie  Cotton ian  M SS.  in  tlic  IJrilish  Museum,  and  the  four  iJieccdini,' 
I'lates. 

(IteSil.  at  Malicllfix    Hall  lc..|>.vni;liti. 
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While  amongst  the  Ligiirians  the  appellative  at- 
tached to  the  people,  in  other  countries,  as  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Roman  Italy,  it  attached  to  the  places  of 
production.  There  are  two  places  named  Salinae, 
SaArvat,  in  Britain,  while  those  in  Italy  produced  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  Roman  State.  They 
abounded  in  Italy  and  its  conquered  provinces, 
Lignria,  etc. 

These  Salinae,  or  salt  w^orks,  were  let  by  the 
Roman  government  to  the  puhlicani,  and  were 
estimated  at  a  high  value.  Rent  or  tribute  was 
even  paid  to  Rome  for  those  in  Britain,  Gaul,  etc. 

In  Britain  the  western  Salinae  (now  the  town  of 
Droitwich,  near  Cirencester)  indicate  the  Ligurian 
from  the  Phoenician  parts  of  Belerium,  Bolerium, 
or  more  probably  Balerium ;  Bal  is  Ligurian  and 
Etruscan  for  a  mine, — and  the  material  extracted 
from  a  mine,  and  to  this  day  is  so  used  in  Cornwall 
(Balerium).*  It  appears  also  as  a  Punic  word,  no 
doubt  a  contraction  of  the  original  Baal,  as  the 
giver  of  riches. 

In  the  great  hunting  grounds,  in  the  now  eastern 
and  midland  counties,  the  Ligurian  Coritani  or 
leather-makers  {i.  e.  hide  curers)  dressed  the  skins 
of  animals  of  the  chase,  and  of  the  large  local  herds 
of  cattle,  at  Salinae  (now  Sandy)  in  Bedfordshire. 
The  extent  of  their  trade  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
large  number  of  places  in  north  and  south  Britain 
in  which  Gorium  is  incorporated,  as  Cora  in  the 
north,  to  Corinium  in  the  south.  Their  strongholds 
can  still  be  identified  hy  the   Graeco-Italian  words 

*  See  my  article  on  "Etruscan  and  Englisli  Synonymes"  in  the 
'Transactions'  of  this  Society. 
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around  tliem,  as  ciijJola,^'  for  a  hollow  in  a  hill ; 
BracUicae,  a  local  place-name,  etc.,  both  near  a  main 
citadel  or  acropolis,  Carles-  Work,  near  Hathersage, 
in  Derbyshire ;  f  and  on  Stanton  Moor,  Stafford- 
shire, and  many  other  places. 

In  the  park  of  Sandy  House,  through  which  the  ' 
river  Ivel  J  winds  in  a  remarkably  serpentine  course, 
is  the  name  of  "  Cold  Harbour  "  (Coluber),  evidently 
a  river  deity  of  the  Coritani,  who  reverenced  the  j 
serpent.  These  Salinae  were  supplied  with  salt  by 
the  pre-Roman  salt  ways,  still  traceable  from  the 
Wash  to  the  Foss  Way,  so  that  these  hunters  and 
curers  of  hides  supplied  largely  the  commerce  of 
the  south-eastern  and  south-western  ports  of  Britain. 
In  the  same  park  are  artificially  raised  banks  facing 
the  south  at  a  convenient  slope  for  stretching  the 
hides ;  the  curing  pits  come  close  to  the  foot  of  these 
banks,  so  that  the  cured  hides  could  be  at  once  dried 
in  the  sun. 

A  large  number  of  places  named  "  Cold  Harbour  " 
are  found  to  be,  in  most  cases,  where  unusually  ser- 
pentine forms  of  rivers  are,  as  near  Harpenden,  in 
Hertfordshire,  though  in  some  cases  a  number  of 
tumuli  arranged  in  a  studiedly  serpentine  form 
take  the  place  of  the  winding  river,  as  on  the 
Downs  hear  Dunstable.  The  Forum  Dianae  was 
traditionally  here,  and  a  few  miles  north-east  of  it 
Sundon  was  apparently  a  district  of  Apollo. 

The  dragon  and  python  are  inseparable  from 
water  and  from  death,  and  the  water  deity  and  the 

*  See  my  article  on  "  Some  liitherto  little  noticed  Earthworks 
in  Britain,"  'Brit.  Arch.  Association  Journal,'  December,  1897. 
t  '  Archaeologia,'  vol.  vii,  p.  175. 
J  Ligurian  Ivi,  in  that  place. 
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])  residing  deity  of  the  tombs  would  therefore  be  ex- 
[U'cssively  figured  under  the  name  coluber,  of  which, 
as  pointed  out  by  a  studious  antiquary,  "  Cold 
Harbour"  is  a  popular  corruption.  At  any  rate 
tlie  facts  synchronise  so  closely  as  to  make  it  highly 
]n'obable — as  Apollo's  emblem,  the  dragon  or  python, 
Avas  the  chief  deity  of  these  people — that  the  word 
ruluher — in  Iberian  Culebra — was  the  original  form, 
of  which  "  Cold  Harbour"  is  a  corruption. 

This  worship  would  have  been  most  welcome  to 
tlie  Iberian  settlers  in  Spain,  who,  being  in  company 
\\'ith  the  Asiatic  Greek  settlers  from  Phocaea,* 
l^]phesus,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Scythic 
and  Tauric  Greeks,  the  Ligurian  Italians  stretching 
from  Italy  to  the  Rhone,  the  Carthaginian  merchants 
and  later  Punic  refugees,  and  the  Graeco-Italian 
settlers,  must  clearly  have  been  colonists  of  the 
Iberians  of  Asia,  and  would  have  held  the  same 
worship  in  their  former  country.  Without  priests, 
temples,  or  ceremonies  their  worship  would  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  its  revival  by  the  priestess  of 
the  Ephesium  would  have  raised  Massalia  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  respect  in  their  eyes,  making  it 
the  chief  city  of  Western  Europe. 

The  great  trade  between  Spain  and  Ireland  ac- 
counts for  the  extraordinary  traditions  of  serpents 
and  serpent  worshippers  in  Ireland,  conjointly  with 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  from  which,  as  they  were 
both  emblems  of  Apollo,  it  cannot  be  separated.  The 
retention  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  in  his  terrestrial 
form  of  a  dragon  is  still  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  throughout  Spain,  as  in  the  popular  phrase 

*  Circa  540  B.C. 
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"  No  hay  funcion  sin  Tarascon  " — There  is  no  reli- 
gious ceremony  without  the  dragon.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  dragon  as  Tarascon  distinctly  indicates 
the  form  figuring  him  on  earth,*  as  the  stui  did  in 
the  heavens,  and  also  accords  with  the  vast  sem- 
blances of  earth,  constructed  in  the  forms  of  dragons, 
described  by  Hecataeus,  of  which  forms  I  have  pub- 
lished many  extant  examples  discovered  by  me,  and 
exhibited  them  as  well  during  repeated  addresses 
to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  during  about  forty  years,  as  also  to  the 
American  Association  and  the  Association  Francaise. 

The  Avebury  temple  and  its  monuments  combine 
the  sun  and  serpent  forms,  indicating  that  it  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo  stated  by  Diodorus,  quoting 
Hecataeus  and  others,  to  be  in  the  northern  island 
off  the  coast  of  Gaul,  which  was  larger  than  Sicily 
in  extent.  The  comparison  might  have  been  with 
Sardinia,  as  being  larger  than  Sicily ;  or  with  Cyprus, 
Crete,  or  some  other  island  better  kno^m  to  the 
Greeks,  but  that,  in  addition  to  its  size,  Sicily  and 
Britain  are  both  triangular.  This  triangularity  of 
Sicily  was  carefully  noted  by  ancient  authors,  and 
was  equally  recorded  by  them  with  respect  to  Britain. 
Caesar  asserted  that  Britain  was  triangular — "  Tri- 
quetra"  (Bk.  5,  ch.  xiii,  '  Gr.  AY.').  And  there  is  no 
other  island  north  of  Gaul  that  is  triangular  or  larger 
than  Sicily. 

Moreover  in  those  early  days  of  navigation  the 
only  way  of  determining  its  being  as  large  or  larger 

*  Greek  rspag,  a  monster  serpent.  See  my  account  of  my  taking 
official  part  in  the  Dracontic  ceremonies  of  La  Tarasque  at  Tarascon, 
in  the  '  Builder,'  August  30tli,  1879. 
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than  Sicily  was  by  tlie  extent  of  space  between  the 
Jingles  or  promontories.  Caesar,  qnoting  older  autlio- 
lities,  gives  tbe  space  between  the  southern  angles 
as  five  hundred  miles,  so  that  its  angularity  was 
known  from  its  comparison  with  Sicily  by  Hecataeus, 
Diodorus,  etc. 

It  seems  impossible  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  any 
island  except  Britain  was  referred  to ;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  the  record  by  Hecataeus,  admitted  to 
be  only  a  fragment,  is  an  incomplete  introductory 
fragment.  The  mere  fact  of  Britain  being  known 
to  be  an  island,  and  also  to  be  larger  than  Sicily,  in 
that  remote  age,  proves  that  it  must  have  been  cir- 
cumnavigated, and  only  such  intellectual  explorers 
as  Hecataeus  and  Pytheas  could  or  would  have 
made  such  an  investigation.  In  whicli  case  its  tri- 
angularity— a  feature  which  particularly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  ancients  as  to  Sicily,  and  caused 
them  to  name  it  Trinacria  {aKpai,  ends)  =  three- 
sided — must  have  been  taken  note  of.  Moreover  it 
is  not  confounded  with  Thule,  as  the  Orcades, 
Orkneys,  and  Ebudes,  Hebrides  would  have  been 
seen  in  such  circumnavigation,  and  the  description 
of  the  people  places  it  on  the  north  side  of  Gaul. 
Hecataeus  was  the  most  reliable  geographer  and 
navisrator  of  the  ancients.  A  man  of  wealth,  he  de- 
voted  himself  to  marine  travel  in  particular,  and 
from  the  fragments  of  his  works  quoted  by  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  and  others,  he  not  only  visited  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  but 
l)oth  its  northern  and  southern  shores  westward  to 
Spain,  as  recorded  by  himself ;  but  he  writes  of  this 
northern  island  and  its  temple  to  Apollo  as  tliough 
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he  knew  these  also  personally.  He  is  the  only  author 
that  Strabo  refers  to  without  sarcastic  remarks,  or 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  observations.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  sailed  to  the 
Baltic,  and  visited  Britain,  as  his  observation  of  this 
northern  island  seems  introductory  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  later  on,  it  being  his  custom  to  record 
minutely  the  various  geographical,  physical,  and 
urban  features  of  the  places  he  mentioned ;  but  as  his 
works  were  in  the  great  Alexandrian  library,  their 
destruction  makes  the  quotations  from  them  intensely 
valuable,  and  the  exception  to  his  rule  is  a  good 
reason  for  thinking  there  was  an  extended  account, 
to  which  this  was  only  a  preface.  He  lived  about 
500  years  B.C.,  about  the  time  of  Tarquin's  going  to 
Etruria,  when  the  whole  world  was  seeking  informa- 
tion as  to  northern  and  western  Europe,  and  Pytheas 
may  have  been  of  his  time.  In  any  case  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  northern  island  off  Gaul,  and  its  great 
round  temple  to  Apollo,  clearly  comes  from  an  eye- 
witness, and  there  is  no  other  island  or  temple 
answering  the  description,  and  this  exactly  describes 
them  both.  And  the  description  goes  on  into  further 
details.  Not  only  is  the  temple  stated  to  be  round, 
but  the  Iberian  Greek  is  referred  to  as  a  'particular 
dialecty  and  a  city  sacred  to  Apollo  in  the  same 
island  (Britain)  is  mentioned  (Thorn ey). 

The  identification  of  Tartessus  in  Iberian  Spain 
with  Tarshish  of  the  Hebrew  writers  is  so  early  a 
connecting  link  between  Asia  and  the  Iberians  that 
nothing  short  of  their  Asiatic  origin  can  be  con- 
cluded. 

The   Apollion    of    the    sacred    writings    was    the 


North    Sea. 


Professor  Klausen,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  voyages  made  by 
Hecataeiis,  gives  the  aliove  as  the  representation  of  the  earth  and  sea  refent'd 
t(j  by  Hi'cataeiis.  What  is  noticeable  is,  that  whereas  the  Ockan,  which  was 
then  unexplored,  is  shown  on  the  south,  and  east  and  the  west  of  the  earth, 
the  western  end  of  the  Caspian  Ska,  Mliicli  Hecataeus  liad  probably  visited, 
and  tlie  North  Ska,  which  lie  seems  evidently  to  have  visited,  and  t/wsc  only, 
liave  names  gi\cii  to  identify  tlicni. 


To  face  p.  57.1 


REMARKATJLE    SCI'Ll'TURE    IX    ANATOLIA. 


Dravjin;/  from  t/w  Rock  h//  Dr.  Pliciie. 


The  night  emblem  of  Apollo,  the  Graeco-Scjthic  dragon,  driven  away  by 
Abtarte,  the  ri.sing  moon,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  featiu'es  among  the 
numerous  rock  sculptures  in  tiie  ancient  district  of  Pteria.  Texier,  surveying 
it  hastily,  considered  the  sculptured  wings  mere  rock  weathering,  and 
represented  the  animal  form  as  that  of  the  unicorn.  But  it  was  a  verital)le 
dragon  when  examined  by  Dk.  Phenk  in  185(1. 


IKegd.  at  St;itiiiln-ls'  Hall  IcDiiyriglit). 
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dragon  deity  of  the  Greeks.  In  Anatolia  a  well- 
known  sculpture  represents  the  dragon  form  of 
Apollo,  which  is  eml)lematic  of  darkness  during 
night,  as  the  sun  was  of  his  presence  during  day, 
and  accords  with  the  Hesperian  python,  Ladon, 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  the  exact  form  of 
this  ancient  worship  in  Spain  proving  alike  its 
antiquity  and  location. 

Massalia  was  the  great  Western  Capital  of  Greek 
civilisation,  as  Olbia,  in  Scythia,  was  the  Eastern, 
and  many  Graeco-Scythic  words  and  people  came 
west  with  the  Tauric  and  Asiatic  Greeks :  the  geo- 
graphical words  are  identical,  as  Olbia,  in  Sardinia ; 
Olbia,  near  Massalia ;  while  the  Greek  kings  of 
Bactria  or  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  traders  in 
the  Erythraean  Sea  may  even  have  originated  the 
Graeco-Scythic  dragon  worship  in  China. 

These  two  great  capitals  civilised  the  barbarous 
worships  of  the  eastern  and  western  north,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  northern  Scythia  and  northern 
Scandinavia.  Their  comparatively  ameliorating 
Heliacal  worship  permeated  to  every  district,  and 
their  deity  of  the  night,  the  python  of  Apollo,  was 
so  universal  that  the  Scandinavians  described  it  as 
surrounding  the  whole  earth,  {.  e.  Midgard,  the 
abode  of  men.  Mr.  Gladstone  shows  that  Helios 
was  an  Asiatic  deity.  Selene  as  Hecate,  /.  e.  when 
set,  was  one  with  Demeter,  and  Persephone's  dragons 
were  indicative  of  her,  hence  the  dragon  emblemed 
the  set  sun  and  set  moon. 

As  to  Apollo's  python  and  Golnher,  I  have  visited 
all  the  places  I  could  find  bearing  the  name  of 
"  Cold   Harl^our,"    and    always    found    a    ivinding 
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stream,  sometimes  artificially  curved,  or  other  ser- 
pentine form ;  in  addition  to  this,  rude  sheds  or 
shalings  were  found,  and  always  remembered  to 
have  been  located  near,  quite  enough  to  have  origi- 
nated the  modern  appellation,  but  which  in  rude 
times  Avould  have  been  fair  lodging  for  the  pilgrim 
devotees,  who  for  long  and  long  after  the  districts 
became  Christianised  would  have  visited  these 
spots ;  as  the  many  edicts  against  such  worship  to  a 
late  date — which  are  enumerated  in  my  article  on 
Dendrophoria  to  this  Society — prove  that  it  was  not 
obliterated  ;  and  pagan  customs  are  still  kept  up  in 
the  British  Isles,  Western  Europe,  and  even  in  Italy, 
and  frequently  at  night, — some  of  which  I  havq 
seen. 

These  wealthy  capitals  rose  and  flourished  entirely 
on  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Greeks.  Accounts 
of  the  great  religious  ceremonies  of  both  places  are 
historic.  The  fascination  of  the  Greek  worship, 
both  in  the  East  and  West,  was  overpowering,  and 
more  than  one  Scythic  king  was  dethroned  for 
attending  the  great  ceremonies  of  Olbia ;  while  the 
Massalian  worship  of  Diana  and  Apollo  spread  into 
all  the  Massaliot  colonies,  and  must  therefore  have 
included  Britain. 

And  as  Apollo  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
a  python  or  dragon,*  such  worship  must  have  been 
introduced  by  these  immigrants.  Indeed,  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  older  Greek  religion  of 
Dodona,  which  had  reached  Etruria  and  was  used 
by  the  Aruspici,  embraced  these  dragonistic  features 

*  See  my  article  on  "  Place-Names  in  and  around  Rome,"  etc., 
'  Transactions '  of  this  Society,  vol.  xx.  part  1,  October,  1898. 
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in  the  worship  of  Apollo  in  Latinm,  afterwards 
transferred  to  Soracte  in  Etrnria.  The  Druidical 
ceremonies  in  Aricia  and  on  Monnt  Soracte  were 
those  of  the  Drnids  of  Ganl  and  Britain,  and  the 
remote  island  of  Britain,  from  its  isolation,  preserved 
their  original  ceremonies  with  un corrupted  pnrity, 
as  related  by  Caesar. 

Massalia  had  its  colleges  for  law,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy ;  was  highly  literary,  its  transcripts  of 
Homeric  poems  being  those  used  by  the  Alexandrian 
commentators  on  Grreek  poetry. 

Although  Caesar's  statements  refer  to  Gaul,  they 
are  even  stronger  by  implication  as  to  Britain,  where 
he  says  the  students  of  the  G-auls  were  sent  to  study 
law,  religion,  rhetoric,  etc.  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  two  great  centres  of  learning  like  Massalia  (to 
which  the  nobles  also  sent  their  sons  for  the  same 
studies)  and  Britain  could  have  existed  without 
intercourse,  in  face  of  the  commercial  fleets  trading 
here.  It  follows  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
students  having  passed  with  honour  through  either 
would  seek  the  other  for  fresh  attainments,  and  in 
such  case  a  common  language  would  be  used,  and 
that  lanr/vaf/e  must  have  been  Greek.  The  Latins 
sent  their  sons  to  Massalia  to  learn  Greek. 

The  ships  and  ship-building  yards  of  Massalia 
were  well  known.  Having  no  agricultural  territory, 
it  flourished  by  commerce  alone,  and  its  inevitable 
trade  with  Britain  would  have  insured  literary  inter- 
course. 

Although  no  original  Greek  poets  are  recorded  as 
being  Massaliot  citizens,  yet  the  use  of  this  poetical 
work,   the    transcripts   of    Homer,    in    Alexandria 
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strongly  indicates  that  the  works  of  Massaliot 
wi-itcrs  would  have  existed  in  the  destroyed  library. 
These  fragments  or  transcripts  seem  even  to  indicate 
priorit}'-  of  date  to  the  arrangement  of  Homer's 
poems  by  Peisistratus,  and  were  probably  used  as 
more  reliable  in  consequence,  the  Alexandrian 
critics  being  carefully  exact. 

But  it  is  time  to  cross  over  to  the  "  Northern 
island  off  the  coast  of  Gaul "  (Britain),  and  on  doing 
so  the  oldest  traditions  take  up  the  Greek  nation 
there  from  Scythia  to  Spain,  and  even  include  the 
most  sacred  places  in  and  around  Greece  itself. 

The  Greek  influence,  through  commerce  and 
friendly  intercourse,  was  much  more  insinuating  and 
ameliorating  than  that  of  the  Roman  sword,  and 
though  the  latter  dominated,  and  the  chiefs  were 
gained  by  elevation  to  Roman  citizenship,  the  former 
had  softened  barbarism  and  remained  in  the  hearts 
and  language  of  the  people,  and  can  be  traced  to 
the  present  time  in  Southern  France  and  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  England.  Massalia  was  recognised  as  the 
teacher  of  civilisation  to  the  Galli  (the  nation  of  the 
Gauls)  by  historians. 

Hence  when  Rome  conquered  the  West  the  people 
loved  and  adhered  to  their  old  Greek  customs, 
language,  and  religion,  and  when  Rome  became 
Christianised  they  still  retained  them.  To  this  day 
in  Italy  some  Greek  mountain  tribes  have  retained 
their  Greek  dress,  language,  and  customs,  and  prac- 
tise old  pagan  rites  in  secret,  which  all  the  edicts  of 
the  Church  could  not  suppress  even  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  in  Britain. 

The  court  language  of  Latin  Rome,  and  the  con- 
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qiiering  sword  of  Rome,  only  estranged  the  people 
and  forced  tliem  into  stubborn  submission,  as  well  in 
Italy  as  in  Britain. 

The  refined  and  Grecised  nations  of  Latium, 
Etruria,  etc.,  were  exceptions,  the  first  being  itself 
Latin,  and  both,  in  a  sense,  unconquered.  Their 
nobles  became  nobles  of  Rome,  and  patrician  families 
claimed  descent  from  them.  They  were  capable  of 
sharing  the  Government,  and  soon  headed  it  in  the 
Tarqnins,  Tullii,  Julii,  etc.,  though  here  and  there  a 
man  of  the  people,  like  Cicero,  rose  through  talent 
and  the  use  of  the  court  language  to  power  and 
eminence. 

Being  in  the  Northern  Island,  evidently  referred 
to  by  Hecataeus,  our  first  business  is  at  and  with 
Avebury — which,  thanks  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  (now 
Lord  Avebury,  a  noble  title),  is  not  yet  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

As  there  is  no  island  in  the  world  that  answers 
the  description  by  Hecataeus  except  Britain,  so  there 
is  no  temple  of  its  kind  in  the  world  so  vast  as  that 
of  Avebury,  in  which,  for  that  reason,  I  identify  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  the  fame  of  which  extended  to 
the  shores  of  Scythia,  the  refined  city  of  Minerva 
(Athens),  the  sacred  Delos,  and  was  clearly  known 
by  the  Greeks  of  Western  Europe. 

Its  appearance  at  once  removes  it  into  an  anti- 
qwitj  unknown  to  Stonehenge,  and  speaks  of  a 
people  before  Rome  was,  a  people  altogether  unlike 
the  Romans.  Its  vastness  proves  it  to  have  been  a 
temple  to  the  greatest  deity  of  the  island,  and  its 
impressive  symmetry,  allowing  for  the  rude  times  of 
its  formation,  speaks  loudly  of  the  purity  and  un- 
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varying-  form  of  the  Sun  Grod.*  The  details  of  the 
sacking  the  accumuhited  wealth  of  the  Iceni, 
involving  destruction  of  Grreek  records  by  the 
Romans,  as  at  the  palace  of  Prasutagus,  accounts 
for  no  evidences  or  existing  remains  of  the  Greek 
writings.  Moreover  it  was  the  custom  of  con- 
querors to  destroy  archives  of  their  predecessors,  as 
shown  from  the  utter  destruction  of  records  of  Tyre 
and  Carthage,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  to 
that  of  Edward  the  First  of  England ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Vrasii-tagus  f  courtesy  was  specially  due 
from  the  Romans. 

A¥ith  all  the  later  and  overpowering  grandeur  of 
Stonehenge,  it  is  but  an  earthy  pantheon,  whereas 
Avebury  speaks  of  a  Monotheism  all-pervading,  all- 
powerful,  all-inclusive  of  the  All-Father  (then 
thought  to  be  emblemed  by  the  sun),  unequalled  by 
any  other  similar  work  of  man's  construction ;  a 
work,  I  have  no  doubt,  made  by  the  hands  of  Greeks, 
or  more  probably  of  Graeco-Iberians ;  the  "  tan,"  in 
Britannisi  being  Iberian.  |  Certainly  it  seems  the 
earliest  temple  of  its  kind  ever  constructed,  repre- 
senting the  great  disc  of  the  sun  literally  borne  on 

*  A  good  deal  of  the  irregularity  of  the  embankment,  which  Sir 
E/ichard  Colt  Hoare  complains  is  not  shown  by  Stukeley,  has  arisen 
from  pits  being  dug  in  it  to  burn  the  large  stones,  and  from  the 
diggings  by  treasure  seekers.  This  I  have  found  from  personal 
observation.  These  pits  for  burning  the  stones  are  actually  quoted 
in  Sir  R.  0.  Hoare's  great  work,  and  many  existed  before  his  time. 
{Infra,  p.  64,  note.) 

f  Husband  of  Boadicea.   The  termination  of  his  name  is  Iberian. 

X  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  writes  "  Abury,"  Dr.  Stukeley  "  Abiri;  "  this 
uncertainty  leads  to  the  supposition  that  Ibiri  or  Iberi  was  the 
original  word.  Hence  Iberian,  Abierto,  open ;  Abrir,  to  enclose, 
as  to  the  temple,  compare  the  Ibei'ic  woi'ds  Abiosa,  a  huge  snake, 
as  to  the 'serpent,  Ibero,  an  Iberian.     Hesiod's  Abii  (Abiri). 


;i 
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the  dorsal  folds  of  a  gigantic  python  creeping  upon 
the  earth,  far  surpassing,  though  combining,  the 
lii^yptian  symbolism  of  the  winged  sun  and  its 
itendant  uraei.  This  idea  of  Stukeley's,  expressed 
l)efore  many  of  the  stones  were  demolished,  could 
not  have  been  without  reasonable  foundation,  or  Sir 
liichard  Colt  Hoare  would  not  have  inserted  it  in 
liis  great  work  without  objections,  as  where  Stuke- 
K'V  is  wrong  Sir  Richard  points  it  out.  On  the  con- 
1  lary,  Sir  Richard  in  a  large  plate,  from  a  survey 
made  by  his  professional  surveyor,  shows  both  the 
a\enues  forming  the  serpent  as  existing,  though 
-lightly  varying  from  Stukeley's  drawing,  and  so 
lai-  corrects  it. 

Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  states  regarding  this  plan 
by  his  surveyor,  while  finding  fault  with  that  by 
Stukeley : 

"  On  examiuiug'  this  ground-plan,  wc  perceive  a  degree 
of  symmetry,  of  which,  except  upon  paper,  we  could  form 
no  conception,  nor  for  u'hich  could  we  give  credit  to  the  early 
Britons.  We  behold  the  grand  circle  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  and  the  large  mount  of  Silhury  in  a  line 
opposite  to  it.  Two  avenues,  lilte  wings,*  expand  themselves 
to  the  right  and  left,  as  if  to  protect  the  hallowed  sanctu- 
ary and  the  holy  mount." 

Dr.  Stukeley  seeks  Hebrew  for  the  name  of  this 
temple,  but  it  is  that  of  a  people  much  nearer  at 
hand,  and  known  to  have  been  the  common  residents 
in  Britain  before  the  Gauls. 

Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  uses  the  word  Abury,  now 
Avebury,  from  the  Iberic  transmutation  of  b  and  v. 

*  Exactly  the  Egyptian  winged  sun. 
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Stukeley  more   correctly   uses   Aberi   or  Abiri,  of 
which  Iberi  would  have  been  the  source. 

The  name  is  distinctly  Iberic.     The  Iberic  words 
Abierto,  open ;  Ahrir,  to  obstruct,  or  enclose,  as  by 
an  embankment;  Ahra,  a  hollow,  apply  to  this  as 
an  embanked  hollow  temple  open  to   the  heavens. 
Ahiosa,  a  huge  serpent,  applies  to  the  form  of  the 
wings  of  the  temple ;  a  word  apparently  combining 
dimension  of  dominion  or  territory,  in  aha,  and  in 
the  region  of  the  under  world,  in  osar,  a  place  of 
death — the   exact   description   of  Apollo's  python. 
Ibero  is  Iberic  for  an  Iberian.     Bury  in  Avebury  or 
Abury  is  a  corruption  for  Abiri  or  Iberi,  and  also  in 
Silbury  (Sil-beri).     The   Iberic    Sill   or  Sil   is   an 
official    seat,    throne,    etc.,   latterly  used   as   for   a 
bishop's  see,*  ecclesia,  etc.    And  from  Silbury  Hill  all 
the  great  ceremonies  within  the  temple  could  be  well 
seen.     On  unearthing  a  part  near  the  embankmentf 
enormous  quantities  of  burnt  earth,  bones,  horns,  etc., 
were  found  and  carted  away.    The  same  things  were 
found  on  the  traditional  site  of  the  altar  to  Diana 
in  London,  where  St.  Paul's  now  stands.     Classical 
writers     state    that    in     sacrifices    to    the    under- 
ground deities  the  whole  victim  was  destroyed  by 
fire,   as  appears    to  have  been  the  case  with  this 
pythonic  semblance  at  Avebury,  and  also  at  the  altar 
of  Diana  (as  above),  who,  as  Hecate — the  set  moon — 
became  an  underground  deity. 

In  my  late  paper  on  "  Place-Names  "  I  suggested 

*  Spenser. 

t  This  digging  at  the  embankment,  wliicla  seems  to  have  been 
prior  to  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  survey,  would  have  tended  to  destroy  the 
true  form  of  the  temple  even  more  than  the  pits  for  burning  stone. 
(See  supra,  p.  62.) 


4    "" 


<i,«iip  „j\f(„n-  J'/atf's.     I'l.Aih;  1,  to  Jan'  p.  tl4.]  [This  ivlth  tlnrf  f'dlowin'j  Plati-x. 

THMi'i.K   AT  Ai;ri:v. 

This  plan,  considered  by  Sir  II.  C.  Hoare  to  iiave  iicen  made  by  Dr.  Stukeley 
in   the  year   l7-_'4,  cannot  be  correctly  attributed  to  iiiiii,  as  it  bears  the  date 

•  1702."  As  Stukeley  measured  the  circle,  in  compiiny  with  Mr.  Robert  Gale, 
.n  17-21,  and  published  his  account  in  1724,  it  would  appear  that  he  used  a 
drawing  by  some  antiquary,  made  nearly  twenty  years  l)of()rc,  and  pei-iiaps  even 
tlicii   coiiicd    from   some   previous  examiner,  as  Aul)ury  in   16(i3,   Dr.  Toop,  and 

.tilers.  Camden  (piotcs  from  Anbury's  MS.,  which  contains  a  sketch,  seen  by 
Stukeley.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  survey  was  made  in  1812,  being  110  years  after  the 
dale  "1702,"  and  91  years  after  Stukeley's  survey,  during  which  time  great 
dilapidations,  both  of  the  earthwork  and  the  stones  of  the  temple,  had  occurred, 
rrhe  name  Abury,  which  Stukeley  said  was  wromj,  in  itself  shows  it  was  not  by 
im.     Sir  Richaid  complains  of  his  making  it  too  i-oun<l. 


(irovp  0/  fmu-  JHatf".     Vi.xn:  2,  tn  /ace  //.  (14. 1 

TKMI'LK    AT    Ahl  KY. 


[TUix  irith  twn/(il/(iiriiig  I'lateK. 


Surrei/  hy  Sir  B.  C.  Iloare  in  ISl'i. 

After  91  years  of  continuous  and  persistent  excavations  into  the  temple,  and 
wanton  injury  by  persons  residing  in  the  surrounding  villages,  the  wonder  is 
rather  that  the  earthwork  should  have  preserved  so  much  instead  of  so  little  of 
its  rotundity.  The  divergence,  under  these  circumstances,  is  not  suthcient  to 
show  tliat  the  original  work  was  not  at  least  as  circular  as  that  in  the  preceding 
Plate.  Nearly  every  irregularitj-  bears  tlie  impress  of  the  spade  of  the  destroyer, 
and  by  the  loose  and  crumbled  earth  in  the  more  prominent  ones,  is  seen  to 
be  the  result  of  unmistakable  intent  to  demolish  the  form  of  the  embankment. 


(h'dUp  li/lhdl-  I'Utlra.      I'l.ATK  :!,  tdjacc  p.  (14.1 

PLAN    OF    AlilRI, 

W'itli   its  two  Axermes,   ami   Silliur\'  Hill. 


[This  awl  thcM/n,r!,vi  Platr 


.Survei/ed  hi/  Dr.  Stiikr/<i/  iv   I7"_*l. 

The  diawing  in  this  J'late  is  too  mechanical,  and  Stukclcy  is  wrong  in  his 
topography,  "Overton  Hill"  being  really  Hackpen  Hill,  as  seen  in  the  next 
Plate.  Still,  01  years  before  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  made  his  .survej-  was  a  long  period, 
and  a  period  of  destruction  of  the  temple.  Dr.  Stukeley  must,  therefore,  have 
had  great  advantages  over  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  and  the  temple  mii.st  have  been 
much  more  perfect,  and  a  large  number  of  stones  .standing  to  indicate  the  Avenues 
in  l)r.  Stuki'lcv's  time. 
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tlie  proliahility  of  Silliiny  Hill  boiiio:  incomplete, 
from  its  wanting  its  spiral  ascent  similar  to  those 
still  existing  on  eminences  from  East  Anglia  to  the 
frontier  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Gladstone  describes  the  Helloi  and  Selloi 
(terms  which  no  donht  descended  to  the  sacred 
administrators  of  the  rites  of  Helios  and  2f\»/i'»;, 
Selene)  as  interchangeable  terms.  This 'arose,  no 
donbt,  from  their  alternation  in  da}^  and  night,  and 
their  sometimes,  as  at  rising  and  setting,  apparently 
almost  eqnal  magnitnde.  It  approximates  to  the  term 
fKoTnc,  far-shooting,  applied  to  Apollo,  and  the  feminine 
iK-aT}]  to  Artemis  as  Selene;  also  to'ViXiog  and  "HA)/. 

The  latter  word,  Selene,  as  abbreviated  and  incor- 
porated in  componnd  words,  is  hardly  ever  found 
e.rcept  hi  Britain  and  Oreere,  and  the  few  exceptions 
are  in  G-reek  colonies.  The  less  prominence  of  this 
appellation  of  the  moon  in  Greece  arises  from  the 
numerous  other  terms  applied  to  it  there,  as  Arte- 
mis, Diana,  Hecate,  etc. ;  some  examples  have  l)een 
already  quoted. 

The  following  names  illustrate  the  localities  sacred 
to  Selene : 

Britain.  Gtinl.  Hohiein, 

1.  Selhy.  1.   Sellesner-clier.  1.   Scleiitor-Spe. 

2.  Selham.  2.  Sollo. 

3.  Selhurst. 

4.  Selkirk. 

5.  Selling. 

6.  Selsdon.      (Compare  Sundon,  etc.) 

7.  Selston. 

8.  Selwood. 

9.  Selsea.      (Chelsea  may  be  a  eorruptiou  of  Solsea  ;  if  so, 

Apollo's   Thorney   would   lie   uiidwny    lictwcen    rhe 
VOL.  XXII.  5 
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rising  and  setting  Selene,  both  places  being  on  re- 
markable elevations — St.  Paul's  and  St.  Luke's.) 

10.  Selway  or  Solway. 

11.  Selgovie.     The  priests  of  the  ■\vorsliip, 

Camden  gets  Solway  from  Selgovie ;  here  again  is 
confusion  of  the  sun  with  the  moon. 


Denmark. 

Norway. 

Russia. 

1.  Selle. 

1.  SeL 

2.  Selbo. 

1. 

Seligher  (Lake) 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Greece. 

1.  Selb. 

1.  Sele. 

1. 

Selinus, 

2.  Selbitz. 

2. 

Sellasia. 

3.  Sellye. 

3. 

Selve. 

4.  Selmeez. 

4. 

Selistie. 

5.  Selve. 

5. 

Selitza. 

The  words 

Selva^ 

Seltz,  are 

6. 

Selvi. 

not  appl 

icable. 

7. 
8. 

Selmuo. 
Selimnia. 

This  is  pre-Christian  Greek. 

As  strong  indications  of  references  to  Apollo 
could  be  given,  but  Artemis  as  Selene  is  less  known, 
as  to  the  name,  to  the  Greek  Avriters  on  Britain. 

But  the  moon  was  associated  with  Britain  in  a 
special  manner.  Diodorus,  quoting  ancient  authors, 
says  the  moon  was  held  to  be  nearer  this  island 
than  elsewhere,  and  Apollo  visits  the  island  once  in 
every  nineteen  years.  Leto  (Latona),  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  was  described  as  being  born  here, 
and  Hercules  as  having  visited  the  island.  One 
ancient  writer  asserts  that  on  inquiring  at  Mas- 
salia  about  the  navigation  in  the  northern  seas,  he 
could  get  no  information. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  The  old 
story  of  the  Roman  and    Phoenician   ship-masters, 
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when  the  latter  wrecked  his  ship  rather  than  let  the 
Roman  know  his  trade  course;  the  determination 
of  the  merchants  summoned  1)y  (^aesar  not  to  reveal 
to  him  the  products  of,  or  the  nationalities  in, 
Britain ;  the  ingenious  report  of  the  Irish  people 
being  cannil)als,  to  prevent  gold-dealers  seeking  the 
rich  Irish  gold, — these  and  other  subterfuges  reveal 
the  spirit  of  secrecy  as  the  ruling  one  of  the  mer- 
chants, whose  trade  Avould  he  open  to  strangers  if 
known. 

The  story  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  communica- 
tion between  this  island  and  Greece  is  too  long  to 
insert,  but  it  may  be  summarised. 

He  records  two  sacred  deputations  from  the  island 
so  described  to  the  specially  Holy  Island  of  Apollo 
and  Diana — Delos.  The  names  of  the  delegates  are 
given  in  each  case,  as — First,  two  virgins,  Arge 
(A^)yr'i(;)  aud  Opis  ("Ott/c),  botli  Greek  names  signi- 
fying a  serpent,  from  its  bright  and  rapid  move- 
ments, l)right  light ;  and  under  the  care  and  favour 
of  the  gods.  Second,  Hyperochc  ('YTrtfjo^^),  pre- 
eminent, a  ridge.  The  Gallic  roclica  (rocks)  is  clearty 
this  word,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  half  Greek, 
half  Gallic,*  i.  p..  from  beyond  the  rocks  or  coast  = 
])eyond  the  sea ;  or  Greek  fjoyr^Oui:,  the  roar  of  the 
waves,  and  Laodice  (AaoBiKv)  (Greek),  the  law,  or 
custom  of  the  people. 

Corresponding  missions  are  asserted  to  have 
issued  from  Greece  to  the  priests  of  Apollo  here,  in 
each  case  to  convey  votive  offerings  to  Apollo  and 
Diana. 

*  Plato  and  others  assert  that  the  Greeks  adopted  words  from 
the  nations  they  came  in  contact  with. 
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Tlic  missionaries  did  not  return  in  either  case. 
Those  to  Greece  remained  and  were  hnried  in 
Delos.  Perhaps  those  to  Britain  were  interred  in 
the  long  barrow  near  Avebmy. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  these  two  worships  involved 
night  and  day  ceremonies,  that  the  spirally  cnt  hills 
of  England,  Avhich  appear  to  have  been  sacred 
ascents  for  such  worshippers  (as  figured  in  my 
"  Place-names  in  and  aronnd  Rome,  Latium,  Etrnria 
and  Britain,"  in  this  Society's  '  Transactions  '),*  in 
the  east  of  England  ascend  facing  the  rising  snn, 
and  on  the  west  side  ascend  facing  the  setting  sun. 

One  of  the  most  singular  evidences  of  night  or 
Dragon  worship  in  the  west  of  Europe,  is,  that  the 
Python,  Ladon,  the  Dragon  form  of  the  set  snn,  the 
hidden  Apollo,  w^as  the  emblem  of  the  Iberian 
Tarshish  (Tartessns),  as  the  winged  dragon  or 
griffin,^  and  was  adopted  by  the  Samians  on  their 
first  voyage  to  Tartessns,  to  commemorate  the  great 
wealth  their  voyage  produced  (Herodotus,  bk.  iv, 
ch.  1-52),  and  like  the  w^inged  dragon  sphinx  of 
Oedipos  at  Thebes,  and  the  Grraeco-Scythic  dragon 
at  Olbia,  ruled  from  east  to  west  in  Asia  and  Europe. 
So  bright  had  been  the  recollection  of  the  advent, 
mission,  and  death  of  the  delegates  from  Britain, 
that  perpetual  rites  were  maintained  at  their  graves 
in  Delos. 

The  o-raves  of  these  missionaries  bearino;  offerino-s 
to  Apollo  and  Diana  were  in  Delos,  and  known  to 
Herodotus,  who  minutely  describes  them,  as  well  as 
the  rites  performed  at  them. 

The   toml3    of   the  earlier   ones   w^as   behind   the 

*  Octuber,  1898,  vol.  xx,  part  1. 
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temple  of  Diana,  and  faced  tlie  east;  it  was  near  the 
hanqueting-  hall  of  the  Ceians ;  that  of  the  later 
ones,  on  the  left  on  entering  the  temenos  of  Diana, 
with  an  olive  tree  growing  on  it.  Youths  and 
maidens,  before  marriage,  cut  oft'  and  dedicated 
portions  of  their  hair  to  the  interred  messengers  in 
the  latter  case;  and  collections  (firstfruits)  were 
made  at  the  other  tomb  during  the  chanting  of  a 
Lycian  hymn,  composed  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
bones  burnt  on  the  altar  were  strewn  over  the  toml?. 
These  rites  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (bk.  iv, 
chs.  '32,  o:3),  circa  540  ba'.  By  the  ruined  temples' 
sites  I  traced  their  position  in  Delos  myself. 

Later  missions  reached  Greece  from  the  \Vexter}i 
coiudrle.^,  clearly  identifying  the  island  in  question 
with  the  one  north  of  Keltic  Ga\d  (Britain).  These 
minute  descriptions  are  most  forcible,  and  the  names 
impressive. 

The  poetic  fables  of  Pindar  cast  a  haze  over  this 
plain  history,  by  mixing  up  passages  in  the  Hesiodic 
poems  as  applying  to  the  inhaljitants  of  the  island  in 
question  without  authority.  Aeschylos,  also,  in  his 
'  Prometheus  '  makes  similar  confusion. 

About  270  i;.('.  a  military  alliance  Avas  made  be- 
tween the  Greeks  of  Delphi  and  the  Hyperboreans, 
in  which  the  latter  sent  the  leaders  Laodicus,  lly- 
perochus,  and  Pyri-lnis  (all  Greek  names,  and  per- 
sons, from,  in  any  case,  an  island  north  of  Gaul, 
and  assimilating  to  those  of  the  female  priestesses 
or  missionaries,  and  therefore  probably  sacerdotal 
names,  or  pertaining  to  the  families  of  high  rank  in 
the  island),  to  aid  tlie  Delians  in  resisting  the  Gauls 
under   iii-omuis,  wlio  \v:is  about  to  attack  llie  Irinplc^ 
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of   Apollo    (the   common    god  of    tlie    Deliaus    and 
Hyperboreans),  and   their  united  valour  saved  the 
temple  (Pausanias).     This    was    nearly    two  and  a 
half  centuries  after   Hecataeus,   when    the    Hyper- 
borean  island  ma.^*  have  hec/a  well  lino  ion;  and  its 
worship    of    Apollo    was   evidently   at   its    greatest 
height.     And  the  recorded  missions  from  this  island 
to  Tempo,  where  it  is  said  the  Delians  and  Hyper- 
boreans assembled  to  sacrifice  to  ilpollo  *  down  to 
the  late  times  of   paganism,  appear  to  have  been 
constant,   and  were    probably   repeated    at    regular 
intervals  of  years  on  the  occasions  of  Delphic  depu- 
tations to  Tempe. 

But  further,  Cicero,  about  only  70  B.C.  (whose 
'  G-reek  teachers  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  Demetrius 
Syrus,  Zeno,  and  others  would  have  instructed  him 
in  Greek  history),  writes  of  Apollo,  "Jove  et 
Latona  natus,  quem  ex  Hyperboreis  Delphos  ferunt 
advenisse.f 

Having  devoted  many  years  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  great  temples,  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  with  most  successful  results,  as  pubHshed  by 
me  in  the  '  Wiltshire  Magazine  '  of  August,  1881  ; 
the  report  of  the  British  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  the  same  year,  and  also  in 
1880;  in  the  '  Times'  of  August,  1891  ;  and  in  the 
'  Transactions  '  of  this  Society  in  October,  1S1>8,  I 
now  feel  that  I  can  safely  add  some  remarks  based 
upon  further  researches,  and  comparisons  of  these 
structures. 

As  the  Pythonic  games  at  Delphi  were  concurrent 

*  Aelian  HoikiXij  'laropia  (' Varia  Histuria'),  bk.  iii,  cluip.  i. 
•f  '  De  Nat.  Deor,'  bk.  iii. 
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with  those  of  Olympia,  which  were  celebrated  till 
about  400  A.D.,  and  as  the  Romans  did  not  molest 
the  Iberic  ceremonies,  and  sent  Iberian  legions  into 
Britain,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  assume  that  the 
Pythonic  celebrations  in  Ave  .iry  lasted  till  the 
conversion  of  Constantine  terminated  Paganism 
officially,  and  that  the  colonies  of  Greeks,  Iberians, 
and  Gauls  frequented  them  in  crowds,  as  at  Delphi, 
and  originated  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  unparalleled  provision  for  seating 
the  spectators.  The  Romans,  therefore,  had  good 
reason  to  erect  the  superb  structure  of  Stonehenge 
as  their  contribution  to  the  sacred  vicinity. 

There  is  nothing  Druidical  about  Stonehenge  or 
Avebury.  The  former  appears  certainly  a  Roman 
construction  to  compliment  the  people  of  the 
country.  (See  my  address  at  Stonehenge,  August, 
1881, '  Wiltshire  Magazine.') 

The  temple  at  Stonehenge  is,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  in  such  published  accounts,  evidently  a  Roman 
structure  on  an  enormous  scale,  in  imitation  of 
the  smaller  ancient  temple  within  it.  This  is  clear 
from  the  chiselling  by  metal  tools  visible  on  the 
larger  structure,  and  noticed  by  R.  C.  Hoare.  But 
the  iihajje^  the  stones  are  chiselled  into  are  unlike 
anything  in  the  world,  except  parts  of  the  smaller 
temple  and  the  counterparts  in  the  island  of  Minorca. 
As  the  only  person  who  lias  discooeved  this  unique 
peculiarity,  together  with  the  similarity  with  certain 
relics  in  Africa  almost  in  the  longitude  of  Minorca, 
and  in  other  islands  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  I 
am  strengthened  in  the  views  I  have  expressed  on 
the  grand  temples  in  this  island. 
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Illustrations  are  given  of  several  unique  temples, 
of  five  of  which  I  have  been  the  sole  discoverer, 
those  in  my  survey  in  North-west  America,  Samo- 
tlirace,  Minorca,  North  Britain,  and  that  to  Apollo 
on  Thorney  Island. 

Just  as  the  great  temple  in  Minorca  is  the  ouh/ 
eMant  example  of  the  Pelasgian  fovui  and  podtioii.  of 
a  temple,  or  a  theatre  of  assembly,  so  Stonehenge  is 
the  lithic  arrangement  which  was  subsequently  fol- 
lowed in  constructing  the  earlier  Pagano-Roman 
basilikae.  These,  no  doubt,  were  originally  circular, 
l3ut  as  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  other 
nations  the  oval  form  would  follow.  Finally  the 
Greek  rectangular  form  Avas  adopted.  But  the  ovi- 
form shape  was  simply  transformed  in  position, 
and,  as  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  re- 
tained in  the  external  approach,  while  the  Sacellum, 
or  holy  of  holies,  became  the  temple  itself.  This 
was  really  the  original  form,  as  in  the  temple  of 
Gozo. 

Each  trilithon  represented  an  aperture  sacred  to 
a  deity  or  a  ceremony,  in  later  times  perpetuated 
by  lateral  I'ecesses  with  figures  of  Roman  emperors, 
and  in  still  latei'  times  by  saints  and  chapels  dedi- 
cated to  them. 

The  worship  of  the  dragon  in  Spain  existed  (even 
anterior  to  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks)  among  the 
Ligurians  from  Italy,  who  already  possessed  it  from 
the  Greek  Pelasgians.  And  in  the  older  Asiatic 
settlement  un  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  which  the 
Iberians  were  located,  was  a  grand  commercial 
emporium,  Tartessus,  with  which  the  Tyrians  had 
traded    in   very   remote   times.     The    place   was  so 
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-      ;:-;.„  K 
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great  in  importance  that  Iberia  and  Tartessia  were 
synonymous,  and  by  tlie  large  number  of  crania  in 
the  barrows  of  early  Britain  of  Il^erian  type,  it  is 
clear  that  these  people  were  amongst  the  earliest 
settlers  here.  The  crania  in  these  barrows  illus- 
trate the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  into  Iberic  Britain. 
These  Tartessian  Iberians  were  in  early  communi- 
cation with  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  would  also  Jiave  spoken  Greek,  and  would 
have  introduced  their  worship  of  the  sun  and  serpent 
on  their  coming  into  Britain.  Herodotus  states  that 
the  commercial  men  in  his  time  spoke,  from  their 
traffic  with  foreign  traders,  at  least  seven  languages ; 
Greek  was  the  one  most  in  use  by  interpreters. 

The  description  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
Tartessus  is  overpowering.  It  vied  with  that  of 
Tyre,  and  from  it  Tyre  obtained  its  enormous 
wealth;  and  the  trade  clearly  extended  to  the 
Britannic  Islands. 

Their  emblem  was  the  griffinic  dragon,  adopted 
no  doubt  from  the  old  traditions  of  ^Tiffins  beina; 
guardians  of  treasure,  and  its  worship  must  have 
been  introduced  by  them  into  these  islands. 

But  the  Iberians  had  not  the  expansive  energy 
of  the  Greeks.  Local  wealth  made  their  com- 
merce. The  Greeks  had  then  the  commerce,  civi- 
lisation, and  luxury  of  the  Tartessians,  and  of  the 
Tyrian  merchant  princes  settled  amongst  them, 
as  a  l)asis  to  act  on,  as  the  Romans  had  that  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  gold  of  the  Asturias  was  as  abundant  as  it 
was  pure,  and  was  said  to  be  guai-ded  by  the  griffons 
(dragons)   of    Tartessus.      Massalian  gold   included 
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the  British  and  Irish,  and  that  mart  finally  absorbed 
the  Tartessian  trade  in  Asturian  gold. 

In  such  case  the  Asturian  mountains  woidd  take 
the  place  of  the  Rliipaean  mountains  of  the  Greek 
poets,  which  from  the  perpetual  cold  north  wind 
from  their  snow-covered  summits  would  have  caused 
them  to  be  described  as  the  mountains  of  (Boreas) 
the  north  wind,  (ynrai,  the  cold  wind  of  the  north 
mountains.  There  is  no  continuously  snow-covered 
mountain  chain  north  or  west  of  the  Alpine  latitudes 
except  the  Asturian. 

The  ancients  often,  in  error,  identified  the  west 
with  the  north,  as  shown  in  some  of  their  maps  even 
as  late  as  the  time  of  the  early  maps  of  Britain, 
some  of  which  I  have.  Caesar,  who  had  not  come 
to  Britain  by  the  coast  of  Spain,  had  been  misled  by 
this,  and  while  dwelling  on  the  triangular  form  of 
Britain,  described  it  as  lying  towards  Spain — Altermn 
vergit  ad  Hispaniam  (bk.  v,  ch.  xiii). 

The  Grreeks  naturally  surpassed  the  Iberians, 
and  Massalia  eclipsed  Tartessus  as  Olbia  did  the 
Scythic  ports  of  trade  (supra,  pp.  5,  6). 

Caesar's  statements  are,  therefore,  supported  by  a 
long  chain  of  evidences  showing  that  Greek,  which 
he  states  was  officially  and  privately  used  in  Britain, 
was  the  medium  of  commercial  intercourse  and 
pulDlic  transactions,  and  that  the  luxuries  from 
beyond  the  seas,  traded  in  by  the  Massaliote  Greeks, 
were  in  common  use  among  the  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated settled  colonists  of  this  island. 

Indeed,  so  completely  had  Greek  the  ascendency, 
that  on  the  decline  of  the  classic  writers  and  orators 
it  liecame  again  the  language  of  the  capital  of  Italy, 
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and  only  died  out  l)y  permissive  alternate  orations 
in  Greek  and  Latin  down  to  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  And  the  most  important  docnments  were  bi- 
lingual, being  written  lineally  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
examples  of  which  are  in  the  Vatican  library. 

The  same  thing  to  an  extent  prevailed  in  Britain, 
but  was  suppressed  by  the  Augustinian  or  new 
branch  of  the  Church.  The  Saxons  having  em- 
braced the  new  faith  under  the  Latins,  and  Britain 
having  been,  in  common  with  South  and  AYest 
Europe  and  Africa,  previously  Christianised  from  a 
Greek  source,  religious  as  well  as  national  antago- 
nism acted  and  reacted  in  the  national  divisions. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  powerful  writers  that  any 
great  mental  outburst  is  the  result  of  expansion  of 
political  pent-up  feeling.  This,  no  doubt,  is  so,  and 
it  may  he  traced  in  the  grand  array  of  the  writers 
of  Greek  literature  on  the  removal  of  the  over- 
shadowing malific  influence  of  the  Persian  power ; 
in  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  Latin  writers, 
when  for  a  time  the  temple  of  Janus  *  was  closed 
and  the  swords  of  the  legions  sheathed ;  in  the 
writings  of  Alfred  and  the  scholarly  men  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  on  the  subjugation  of  the 
Danes  ;  in  the  Chaucerian  period  by  the  desire  to 
escape  from  Latin  as  a  language  and  a  ruling  power ; 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  great  struggle  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  the  combatants  for  which  were, 
in  more  recent  times,  known  as  reformers,  and  the 
forces  of  which  parties  have  only  abandoned  the 
sword  for  controversy,  but  still  exist  as  two  great 
political  powers. 

*  From  which  the  niiuie  Jamuiry  is  dcriveil. 
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Tlie  Greek  language,  civilisation,  and  refinement 
hud  been  obliterated  by  Roman  rule ;  Roman  civili- 
sation and  refinement  by  the  sluggish  ignorance  and 
sensuality  of  the  monastic  orders  in  the  dark  ages. 
At  last,  under  the  reaction  from  great  military 
pressure,  Alfred  reduced  to  order  the  })honetic 
colloquial  language  of  his  people. 

With  no  books  but  those  of  the  ecclesiastics,  no 
dictionaries  (though  it  is  stated  that  Bishop  Asser 
wrote  a  glossary  for  his  Boethius),  and  with  no 
official  scribes,  as  the  Grreeks  had,  he  produced  by 
his  critical  translations,  not  only  a  new  m-ltten 
language,  but  one  containing  historical  matter  of 
the  deepest  interest,  including  all  that  was  then 
known  of  the  geography  of  the  world.  But  the 
language  was  hard,  the  characters  far  from  easy, 
and  the  students  few. 

This  was  the  heterogeneous  state  of  mental 
culture  which  Chaucer  had  to  contend  with  when 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  had  to  be  Englished.  The 
national  mind  being  barren  of  literary  knowledge 
beyond  the  ecclesiastical,  he  took  up  the  most 
popular  feature  in  which  that  knowledge  found  an 
external  expression,  and  produced  a  dramatic  and 
picturesque  effect  through  his  pdgrims  (pilgrimage 
being  then  the  grand  feature  of  the  age),  tending  to 
instruction,  moral  bearing,  and  lasting  mental 
pictures  of  entertainment,  incorporating  the  medi- 
aeval play-loving  feature  with  a  lofty  purpose,  and 
through  an  attractive  medium. 

His  sagacity  did  not  stop  at  this.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that,  any  more  than  Homer,  he  had  a 
preceptor,  nor  an  example  to  go  l)y;  but,  led  into  a 
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channel  which  lias  resulted  in  great  good  to  the 
posterity  of  his  country,  he  put  all  this  graphic 
matter  into  verse. 

Prose  is  a  long,  laborious,  and  heavy  process, 
suited  only  to  a  thoroughly  understood  language  and 
subject.  Poetry,  from  its  shorter  sentences,  apt 
allusions,  pungent  satire,  vivacity,  and  general 
powers,  possesses  a  grasp  which  secures  the  memory 
in  the  most  enticing  form,  and  when  brilliant,  joyous, 
and  descriptively  picturesque,  enables  the  unlearned 
to  take  hold  with  delight  on  a  sul^ject,  and  produces 
an  unforgettable  enjoyment.  But  beyond  this,  its 
poAver  over  words,  its  grammatical  constructions  and 
variations,  its  musical  cadence,  metre  and  rhythm, 
render  it,  whether  the  Homeric  or  Chaucerian  poems 
are  in  question,  a  means  of  framing  a  language,  gram- 
maticising,  and  conveying  instruction,  particularly 
that  of  history,  which  no  other  medium  possesses. 

As  the  Homeric  poems  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Greek  language,  so  the  Chaucerian  are  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  English ;  and  if,  as  was  the  case,  no 
language  in  ancient  times  equalled  the  Greek,  so 
certainly  no  language  in  modern  times  equals  the 
English. 

Its  effect  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  is  markedly  prominent. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  as  the  Saxons  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Greek  nation,  its  language,  policy, 
and  customs,  why  has  so  much  space  been  occu- 
pied with  Greek  influence  in  Europe  ? 

The  Saxons  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  till  they 
came  to  Britain,  but  in  spite  of  the  rise,  culmina- 
tion and  decay  of  Roman  pagan  power,  Greek  still 
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lived  and  now  exists  in.  eff'rcf  in  Great  Britain.  To 
state  this  without  having  shown  the  widr-f^prrad 
influence  of  Greek  as  a  lano-uao-e,  Greek  customs, 
hixuries,  refinement,  commerce,  and  intercourse, 
would  be  to  court  incredulity  regarding  it;  but 
taking  Plato's  statement  that  the  Greeks  adopted 
words  from  the  language  of  those  they  came  in  con- 
tact with,  many  similarities,  wdiich  excite  the  sur- 
prise of  students,  may  be  looked  on  as  by  no  means 
accidental.  In  Gaelic,  Greek  words  are  found,  and 
the  roots  of  certain  words  in  Greek  are  not  known, 
simply  because  the  roots  are  in  other  languages. 
Examples  can  be  given,  but  it  is  only  necessary,  as 
an  illustration,  to  mention  Sifeir  of  the  Greek  Avords 
still  in  the  English  language.  They  are  homely 
words,  showing  that  they  have  cropped  up  into 
Anglo-Saxon  from  the  people's  fornirr  uernariilar. 
In  some  parts  of  East  Anglia,  when  a  person  does 
not  speak  so  as  to  be  easily  understood,  the  old 
story  crops  up,  and  he  is  told  "  Yov  are  a  Grecian.''' 
Rites  to  Apollo  are  sf  ill  practised  in  remote  glens  in 
Scotland,*  and  in  Brittany  and  Spain,t  a  circular 
hoop  enveloped  in  fire  being  the  emblem  of  the  Sun 
god. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Greek  and  English 
similarities : 

p  \  lather;  hence  patrimony,  etc. 

^y  ,  \  Mother,  maternal,  etc. 

*  '  Society  of  Antiquaries   of  Scotland,'   vol.  xii,   pp.  391 — 395, 
1899-90. 

t  In  these  countries  I  Lave  been  present  at  such  rites. 
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Movant  yrr}c;         "j 

Monarches    J 


Patriotes  |  Patriots  =  countrymen. 
!■  Maniac. 
JMe. 


Mort/cof,' 

Manicos 

Me 

Me 

Mo/of 

Maios 
Fora 

I  laroc 

Patos 

Porkos       I  A  pig  =  pork. 

A  box  to  collect  votes  in;  hence  our 
caddy,  for  tea,  etc.  A  closed  pince  in 
the  mountains,  as  Caddington. 

)   To  spin  ;  hence  to  make  clothes,  to  clothe, 
j       cloth,  etc. 


I  May ;  an  adopted  word,  and  rare. 

I  Fare   or    value    for   anything,    as    rent, 
J       food,  forage,  etc. 

I  Patha,  path,  trodden  down,  patten. 
1 


Kaddos 


(Uotho 

CJlino 
Kuk:Ao(,' 

Cuclos 
Kiste 

VaXa 

Gala 
M 


I  To  lean  against — ve-clhic. 

[  A  circle. 

[■  Kist,  chest,  box. 

} 


Rare,  dainty,  with  milk  ;   hence  oiu-  gala 
feast  or  festival. 


Monopolia     )  Monopolj- 


Fuge 


}  Flight, 


fugitive. 
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., .  \  Giiaiil 

(jTio-as         j 


Gi^'a; 

VWaOavi]      111 

Plothano   I  ^  P'^" 


Country  ;  lieiice  agriculture,  land. 
Air,  aerate. 

A  projecting  leathern  sack,  coracle. 

)  A    handle    of    an    oar,    because    it    ritfx 
[rJiiip.^)  the  water.     Of  a  mill,  because 
j       it  In^eaks  {rlinpii)  the  grain. 


A"vpot; 

Agros 

A>;o 

Aer 
C'orucos 

KfiJTTJ/ 

Cope 

from 

K<)7rrftj^-()7roc   ^  To   cut,   rlioj) ;  hence  to  cope  or  con- 

Coptocopos  J        tend,  coping-stone. 

^  1  \  Tossing  of  the  sea  ;  hence  sailor. 

The  word  vavr^q  is  really  shipman,  not  sailor.     See 
Acts,  ch.  xxvii,  v.  27. 

Nautikos  1  ^""t''^^''  "=^''>''  "''™'- 

'  Mast.      It  has  acquired  the   M.      The 

vowel  uncertain ;    hence   (M)   1st,   or 

Ast,  without  the  affix  o'c. 
S)(ou'ic       ^  A  cording  together,  a  sl-fin,  a   cord  or 
Skoinis      J       rope,  sieve,  etc. 

rioof^ypa 


\(TTOg 

Istos 


Porphura 


Purple ;  hence  porphyry. 


Ho 

Poros         J 


\  Pores,  porous. 


p.  Choir,  choral,  chorus,  etc. 
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Cholos       I  ^^^^°^"^^'  (^^^^§"^^^')- 

Spongia     /  Sponge— doul)lc  yy  is  pronounced  ng. 

Ilf'vijc  1 

Penes         f  ^  ^^°°^'  ^^^^^  '  ^^^^^<^^'  our  penury. 

Porous,  penury,  etc.,  liave  special  Greek  words, 
Ijut  the  Englisli  (Grraeco- English)  does  not  come 
from  them. 

T  1  f  Idea, 

idea  J 

TV  f  Idiom, 

idioma       J 

'Qkotik       ^  An  ignorant,  low,  clumsy  fellow  ;  hence 

Idiotes        f      idiot. 

Eidolon      r'^°'- 

Bi  /  "• 

KXsif  1 

AaKWVtKOtJ      ^ 

11.,       f  Laconic. 
Lakonikos  i 

Aa^innc         '\ 

I  Lamp,  torch,  beacon,  etc. 

Lampas      J  ^ 

Laikcs        /  ^^^y™™- 

Lepros       f  I^^P^^^^^- 

KoyAor  'v 

Cochlos      I  ^^^^^^^'  ^  fi^'^^- 

AiVoi/  1 

T  •  \  Linen. 

Lmon  I 

vol,.    XNII.  () 
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EuTTOOtOl'       1 

-r,  .       f  Einpoi'ium. 

Jimporion  j         ^ 

Mnemc 


I  Memory. 


i  A  mile. 
V  Myriad. 

Mysteries. 

Mythical. 

Nectar. 

To  nod. 

Like.     We  have  simply  transposed  the 
l—UeO). 


MiXiov 
Milion 

MvQiat: 

Murias 

Mt)(Tr»;{Jto 

Musteria 

MvOiKOc; 

Muthikos 
Nektar 

NtUO) 

Neuo 

E'tKtXor 

Eikelos 

c-,     ^  I  bystem. 

bystema     J     '' 

And  hosts  more.     Many  of  these  words  are  found  in 
Iberian  and  Ligurian. 

These  words  are  in  the  order  of  common  use  to 
avoid  the  alphabetical.  The  Latins  adopted  some 
from  the  earlier  Grreek  words. 

Modern  Greek  scientific  words  are  avoided,  the 
Grreek  and  English  l^eing  identical  in  them. 

In  addition  to  these  homely  words,  a  long  list  of 
Greek  and  Graeco-Italian  names  abounding  on  the 
roads  of  pre-Roman  traffic  in  Britain  was  given  in 
my  paper  read  at  Oxford  before  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  and  a  Council,  as  mentioned  in  my 
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articlo  on  "  Place-names  in  and  aronnd  Rome,  La- 
tium,  Etruria,  Britain,  etc.,"  in  the  '  Transactions ' 
of  this  Society. 

In  ray  paper  in  the  '  British  Archajological  Journal ' 
on  "  Old  London  in  Pre-Iioman  Times  "  I  showed 
that  the  names  of  the  places  were  Greek,  and  also 
those  of  the  people,  as  Ic-eni  from  Ic-nield,  ix^otj, 
a  way;  Trinobantes — Trim,  three;  Baitio  (bantes), 
to  walk  =  The  travellers  or  traders  on  the  three 
grea^t  roads  intersecting  their  country,  Watling 
Street,  the  Icnield  Way,  and  Ermin  Street.  We 
must  look  for  many  of  our  place-names  in  Greek 
and  Iberian,  not  in  Gaelic.  Evora,  or  the  Greek 
EhoHva,  York,  a  chief  city  of  Britain,  was  distinctly 
Iberic.     Also  the  Ebudes,  Hebrides. 

Moreover,  the  custom,  still  in  use  in  Wales,  of  re- 
ligious services  alternately  in  English  and  Welsh,  is  a 
remnant  of  former  services  in  Greek  and  Welsh,  that 
being  a  common  custom  with  the  early  Christianised 
peoples,  as  essential  for  those  understanding  only  their 
own  vernacular,  so  that  Greek  became  a  second  thne 
a  hieratic  language  of  Britain.  Greek  alternately  with 
the  language  of  Italy  was  customary  in  Rome. 

The  Saxons,  and  later  on  the  colonies  of  Danes 
and  Northmen,  Norwegians,  Jutes,  Frisians,  and 
Angles  (there  appears  little,  if  any,  evidence  of  the 
Swedes  visiting  Britain),  were  Christianised  in  the 
Latin  faith,  all  the  latter  mostly  through  Saxon  in- 
fluence. But  as  these  tenets  progressed  northwards 
they  came  in  contact  with  Graeco-British  and  Graeco- 
Gaelic  proselytes.  Long-maintained  antagonisms 
ensued,  and  the  Arthurian  element,  whicli  com- 
menced nationally,  was  perpetuated  religiously,  of 
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which  the  Ossian,  Fino-alian,  and  Irish  poems  were 
vehicles.  The  names  Cohimlja,  KoAu|u|3oc,  and  Patrick, 
noT/ot/cJg,  are  both  Greek :  the  first  meaning,  one 
coming  by  or  over  the  sea ;  the  second,  of  or  from 
the  fathers.  Ossian,  'Oaand,  divining,  foreboding, 
superstitious  fear;  Fingal,  from  ^iyyoc,  Ught, 
splendour,  are  also  Greek.  The  difiiculty  in  many 
Irish  w^ords  and  names  arises  from  their  being  bad 
corruptions  of  Iberic- Greek, — and  many  words  in 
Welsh  have  a  close  affinity  with  Greek  parallels  and 
synonyms. 

All  this  formed  a  basis  for  internecine  strife,  in 
which  the  Saxons  were  ultimately  successful.  But 
the  heart-burnings  of  the  subdued  peoples  still  exist ; 
there  is  no  cohesion  but  that  of  law.  To  this  day 
the  educated  in  every  branch  of  the  Gaelic  family 
speak  Greek  like  natives. 

Greek  was  the  official  language  of  the  Church 
in  Rome,  at  least  down  to  about  a.d.  400,  during 
which  period  Dean  Milman  says  "  the  Church  in 
Rome  was  a  Greek  rebgious  colony."  This  is  shown 
from  all  the  early  lithic  inscriptions  being  in  Greek. 
Military  Rome  destroyed  all  traces  of  Greek  and 
Greek  customs  prior  to  Christianity,  and  Latin  Rome 
did  the  same  with  the  Greek  Christian  and  other 
Greek  traces,  except  those  accidentally  preserved  in 
the  early  luciili  of  the  Greek  Christians  near  Rome. 
Suetonius  C.  Pauliiius  is  an  example  of  the  first, 
Edward  the  First  of  the  second  class  of  Iconoclasts  of 
Greek  evidences  in  Britain,  including  Scotland  and 
Wales.  The  rude  wooden  figures  found  in  the  peat 
in  Scotland,  and  deep  in  the  clay  at  Newton  Abbot  in 
Devonshire — which  I  have  seen, — are  so  precisely 
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KXAMl'LKS    Ol'    CAi;\KI)    WOdDKN     FIGrUKS. 

Found  deep  in  the  peat  in  Seotlivnd,  ;ind  deep  ('2o  ft.)  in  the  clay  of  Newton 
Abl)ot,  in  Devonsliire  ;  agreeing  with  the  (les('rii)tions  bj'  I'ausanias  of  the  wooden 
figures  in  minor  temples  in  Greece,  and  similar  to  tlie  so-ca!lc(l  '•  lihu  k  X'iigins" 


figures  in  minor  tempi 
in  Minorca,  Loretto,  &c 


lUcf'il.  utSUtioners'  Hull  (c"iiyii«lit). 


I'l.ATK  II.)  [To  face  p.  84. 

KXA.MPLE    OF    A    CARVE  I  >    WOODEX    FIGURE. 

A  similai-  Platf  to  llie  last.      From  deep  peat  in  ScMitlaud. 


[RejrVI.  3.1  Statimicrs-  ll^ill  ir'.pyrinlitl. 


I'l.ATK    III.) 


[Tu  /ace  p.  84. 


liROJSZK    1II;AI»    I)K    a    cow. 

A  drawiw/  hy  Dr.  Phnu. 

Excavated  trniii  dc-cji  pi-al,  iifar  ('i)rk,  lii'laml.  Slniwinu'  <liii-cl  evidoiicf 
of  Plineiiician  tradi;  witli  Ireland.  Drawn  l)y  l)i;.  I'iikne  at  the  request  of  the 
late  James,  Lord  IJutler.  Tlifi  horns  were  golden,  and  were  screwed  on  and  off 
foi-  security.  The  drooping  tongue  indicates  plcep,  i.e.,  the  set  moon.  Tlie 
crescent  moon  is  shown  as  Itelow  the  sun  disc  of  day. 


IKugU  at  StJitli.iiui'N  Hull  (Lopyiiglit). 


/ 


S^Al 


l'i,ATK  l\-.|  \T<>  face  p.  84. 

AN    .\ss^l;IA^    scii.i'TrKi;. 

A  drmviiii/  hi/  Dr.  Ph<nc. 

Excavated  on  one  of  the  estates  of  Lord  Mount-Edgeuiiihe,  in  Devonshire. 
Showing  the  wide  commerce  of  the  Greeks  and  Plioenicians  fi'om  Assyria 
to  Britain.  'I'he  (hawing  was  made  hy  Du.  Piiknk,  wiiilc  (Ui  a  \isi1  to  tlic 
Earl  at  .Mount- Edgcunihe. 


I  llitf'd.  .it  suti. 


■  Hull  i.ui.yriiilit). 
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of  the  class  of  the  so-called  "  Black  Virgins  "  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  those  found  in  mum- 
mies in  Egypt,  as  seen  in  these  photographs,  that  it 
is  clear  they  were  early  Greek  deities,  like  those  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  and  other  writers  as  being  in 
tlie  temples  and  sacred  groves  of  Greece,  and  were 
probably  imported  by  Massaliotes,  or  other  Greek  or 
Iberian  colonists,  into  Britain. 

The  antique  enamels  of  miscalled  "  Keltic  "  work 
are  shown  in  my  paper  on  the  "  Audovicae,  or  Gold 
AYorkers  of  North  Wales,"  to  be  evidences  of  early 
Greek  art  by  colonists  located  here  ( '  British 
Archaeological  Journal,'  Conway  Congress,  1898). 

As  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  with 
which  this  section  of  the  subject  commenced,  viz. 
that  great  mental  production  is  the  result  of  the 
expansion  of  pent-up  political  feeling,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  how  few  are  the  literary  productions  of 
the  Gaelic  national  families  compared  with  those  of 
the  English ;  and  the  most  notal)le  of  the  latter  are 
in  marked  epochs  of  struggle  for,  or  the  attainment 
of,  new  political  freedom. 

The  works  of  Piers  Plowman  and  Walter  Mapes 
and  others  are  examples.  These  and  similar  works 
are  not  crude  or  wild  phantasies;  they  are  the 
exponents  of  matured  feeling,  and  occur  at  moments 
when  those  against  whom  their  shafts  are  aimed 
are  unable,  in  short,  dare  not  suppress  them. 

Such  powerful  works  never  appear  without  cause. 
Abuse  of  power,  bad  government,  through  supine- 
ness,  inability,  misappropriation,  and  degradation  of 
the  great  responsibilities  of  supreme  powei*  produce 
them;  but  people  are  slow  to  bring  them  forward. 
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and  when  they  do  appear  and  produce  their  natural 
residt  amongst  those  who  govern  themselves  by 
mental  poAver,  they  mostly  produce  permanent  but 
bloodless  and  benign  revolutions.  In  short,  public 
opinion  is  now  so  well  understood,  that  reason  would 
prevail  against  abuse  of  power  with  only  temporary 
mental  commotion. 

This  is  the  growth  of  what  Chaucer  sowea. 
Unknowing  of  course  what  might  be  the  eventual 
result,  he  framed  in  the  most  attractive  manner  the 
groundwork  of  a  language  which  now  influences  the 
world  and  bears  fruit  in  the  most  brilliant  literary 
works  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Victorian  ages ;  not 
ephemeral,  but  forming  as  it  were  fortified  citadels, 
round  which  the  meretriciousness  of  political  and 
immoral  ribaldry  lurks,  full  of  baleful  influence  it  is 
true,  but  lurks  and  raves  ineffectually. 

The  grandeur  of  the  English  language,  its  power 
for  good  in  lofty  expression  of  thought,  high 
principle,  and  nobility  of  being,  equals  in  this  age 
the  force  of  •  the  Greek  language  in  its  day.  That 
was  supreme,  for  it  had  no  preceding  equal,  just  as 
the  high  art  of  Grreece  excelled  that  of  modern  times. 
But  our  grandest  and  most  lasting  work  is  the 
substratum  of  Chaucer;  and  the  fairy  edifices  huiJf 
on  it  by  a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  etc.,  are  equally 
without  precedent  in  originality  and  beauty,  and 
tend  to  elevate  national  honour  and  character  above 
that  of  all  other  nations. 

Quite  apart  from  the  history,  the  romantic  inci- 
dents, and  the  splendid  cast  of  his  plays,  the  short, 
pithy,  and  apt  aphorisms  of  Shakespeare  keep  his 
memory  before  us  as  of  a  living  companion.     Shake- 
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speare  eclipsed  Chancer,  because  he  erected  a  match- 
less palace  on  the  foundation  Chancer  laid ;  Imt  in 
his  own  age,  and  probabl}^  down  to  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  Chancer  wonld  have  been  quoted  as 
Shakespeare  has  since  l)een.  With  the  change  of 
time  in  customs,  manners,  and  language,  Chaucer's 
^^^^itings  became  antiquated.  The  refinement  of 
mind,  elegance  of  diction,  and  improvement  in 
manners  resulting  from  his  writings  were  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilisations 
already  described,  laid  aside  as  the  English  language 
and  national  power  expanded  in  force  and  effect. 
The  crude  quaintness,  of  course,  disappeared,  but  the 
tree  remained,  and  has  brought  forth  and  will  bring 
forth  fruit  in  poetic  diction  and  classic  prose.  But  for 
the  substratum  of  the  English  language  which  was 
liis  foundation  in  the  midst  of  unequalled  difficulties, 
the  beautiful  flow^  and  wonderful  point  in  Shake- 
speare's living  pictures  could  hardly  have  existed. 

The  Enghsh  language  was  less  influenced  by  the 
Norman-French  than  might  have  been  expected, 
which  found  a  more  favourable  reception  in  Scotland 
and  the  northern  counties,  in  which  much  of  the 
Norman  elements  remained.  Chaucer  studied  and 
used  French,  thereby  securing  the  Norman  and 
Saxon  ear  alike. 

But  the  Saxons  and  Normans  never  assimilated. 
Both  of  Scandinavian  origin,  one  from  the  high,  the 
other  from  the  low  countries,  the  Norman  blood  was 
purer  and  less  Teutonic,  and  the  people  had  main- 
tained their  oriental  mountaineer  chivalry  untar- 
nished. The  Saxons,  on  renouncing  paganism, 
became  as^ricnltural  and  commercial,    and    the   re- 
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spective  interests  never  coalesced  in  langnage  or 
habits.  Yet  Chaucer  happily  infused  into  his 
writings  sufficient  high-class  spirit  to  interest  the 
Normans,  and  so  became  popular  at  Court. 

The  many  French  expressions  in  modern  English 
are  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  commercial  and 
social  intercourse,  and,  like  the  scienfijic  Greek  and 
Latin  words,  are  to  a  great  extent  of  late  intro- 
duction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  words  now  in  the 
people's  phraseology  of  Anglo-Saxon  as  at  present 
Englished,  cannot  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Greek  Christianisation  of  Britain,  as  the  Saxons 
were  antagonistic  to  the  people  of  the  West,  nation- 
ally before  Ijecoming  Christians,  and  ecclesiastically 
ever  since,  and  politically  throughout,  and  would  in 
no  case  have  permitted  it.  They  must,  therefore, 
have  remained  from  the  earlier  use  of  Greek  here. 
There  even  appear  to  be  older  Greek  words  here 
than  in  classical  Greek  itself,  in  which  they  appear 
to  have  become  quite  obsolete,  as  "  sailor "  from 
(ToXoc,  the  Greek  word  being  vavrr);  clothes  from 
KXiodh't,  to  spin,  the  Greek  words  being  ai'a/3oX)j, 
lTri(5Xtif.ia,  etc. ;  and  others.  Naurjjc  is  shipman,  which 
only  partially  represents  sailor,  as  many  duties  of 
shipmen  are  not  those  of  sailors,  and  vice  versa. 

In  short,  the  Greek  Christianisation  of  Britain 
which  was  welcomed  at  a  very  early  period  in  our 
era,  which  applies  to  the  east  part  as  well  as  the 
west,  before  the  Gauls  and  Iberians  were  driven  west- 
ward, is  distinct  proof,  both,  that  it  was  more  com- 
mercial than  Scandinavia,  and  the  lands  and  people 
east  of  the  Rhine,  which  were  not  then  Christianised, 
and  that  the  commerce  was  still  conducted,  in  Greek, 
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As  tlie  mild  heliacal  worsliip  of  Apollo  had  acted 
l)enio-nly  on  the  Tartessian  Iberians,  Avho,  infinenced 
by  the  homicidal  cnstoms  of  Tanric,  Tyrian,  and 
Carthaginian  worships,  groaned  nnder  the  bnrden ; 
still  more  forcibly  mnst  the  soft  inflnence  of  the 
new  faith  have  cheered  the  devotees  of  snn  worship 
with  its  exacting  ceremonials.  Brought  by  emissaries 
from  their  former  Asian  home,  who  had  Greek 
customs  and  the  Greek  language,  Christianisation 
would  have  been  spontaneous ;  and  immediate  adop- 
tion,  proved  by^  the  tenacity  with  which  its  early 
tenets  are  still  held  in  the  west  and  north  of  Great 
Britain,  resulted  in  unquestioned  sincerity. 

Their  descendants,  bound  to  England  more  by  law 
than  by  love,  are  England's  great  chivalrous  warriors, 
who  with  the  Normans  and  the  noble  Scandinavian 
Hibernians,  for  the  love  of  right  and  liberty,  main- 
tain its  military  glory  and  its  flag  of  freedom,  as 
their  ancestors  in  history  did  in  Greece  and  in 
pre-Grecian  times,  when  Trojan,  Mykenean,  and' 
Cretan  civilisation  ruled. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  so  protected,  the 
literature  of  England  has  expanded  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mental  capacity,  so  that  the  enterprise,  commerce, 
colonial  acquisitions,  military  and  naval  supremacy, 
and  every  species  of  undertaking  have  been  fostered 
by  it,  conducing  markedly  to  the  wealth,  just  and  fair 
government,  and  permanent  advance  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  This  had,  of  course,  a  beginning, 
and  that  beginning  was  in  tlie  Avorks  of  (Jhaucer, 
the  foundation  of  English  poetry,  and  of  historic  and 
histrionic  ])ortrayal.  It  has  now  culminated  in 
Britannic  and  Colonial  Imperialism. 
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Chaucer's  may  be  said  to  be  not  onl}^  the  first 
poetical,  l^ut  the  earliest  grammatical  works  in 
Eno'lish,  at  a  time  when  there  Avere  no  dictionaries, 
nor  any  grammar ;  and  the  references  to  his  writings 
1)y  modern  lexicographers,  show  that  his  literature 
became  the  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  English 
language,  from  which  Spenser,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  Elizabethan  Avriters  in  general, 
must  have  largely  drawn. 

Probably  when  the  "  horn-books  "  became  weari- 
some, glossaries  came  in,  but  the  child's  '  Primer,' 
'  Spelling-books,'  '  Pinnock's  Catechisms  on  Sci- 
ence,' and  Johnson's  omniscient  '  Dictionar}" ' 
ruled  in  my  school  days,  and  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  derivative,  pronouncing,  and  compendious 
dictionaries  with  grammatical  formations  have  been 
published. 

Mental  culture,  by  the  exercise  of  thought,  re- 
moves man  gradually  from  the  animal  towards  the 
Divine,  and  the  softening  and  refinement  of  English 
manners,  though  slow  in  progress,  may  be  said  to 
date  from  Chaucer's  writings,  the  language  created 
by  which  will  in  the  end  govern  the  world. 

It  is  not  possible  to  refer  to  the  depth,  breadth, 
and  brilliancy  of  the  literature  of  our  great  Vic- 
torian age;  even  if  time  allowed,  it  would  be  fore- 
stalling history,  which  is  not  the  object. 

It  is  enough  to  select  three  prominent  typical 
names,  as  illustrating,  refinement,  Macaula}' ;  poli- 
tico-historical force,  Carlyle ;  and  for  the  soul  of 
poetry,  Tennyson.  The  age  was  never  equalled, 
and  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
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Addendum. 

It  is  remarkal^le,  considering  the  various  opinions 
advanced  by  literary  men  about  Pytlieas,  and  the 
records  of  his  travels,  that  no  writer  on  either  side 
has  expressed,  what,  from  a  close  study  of  the 
subject,  appear  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

Doubt  hung  over  the  whole  history,  which  those 
following  Strabo  considered  sufficient  to  class  the 
entirety  as  fiction.  In  face  of  the  statements  by 
Pytheas,  now  known  to  be  facts,  this  is  clearly 
untrue,  ])ut  this  does  not  remove  the  whole  difficulty. 
The  date,  parentage,  and  social  position  of  this 
person  are  unknown,  which  in  one  so  prominently 
put  forward  creates  grave  doubt.  The  very  state- 
ment of  the  greatest  interest — his  determining  the 
latitude  of  Massalia — is  the  most  doubtful  point  of  all, 
though  on  this  the  whole  of  his  intelligence  is  based. 
The  incredibility  arises  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  not 
even  probal)le  that  he  ever  visited  Byzantium,  the 
geographical  point  with  which  he  is  said  to  have 
compared  it,  as  he  appears  never  to  have  been  in 
Greece.  Yet,  it  is  clear  that  the  latitude  of  Massalia 
7/7/.S'  .so  determined  and  recorded,  by  some  one. 

The  only  other  great  nautical  traveller  who  visited 
the  coast  of  Spain  was  Hecataeus,  a  native  of  Greece, 
and  from  whose  literary  fragments  in  the  Alexandrian 
lil)rary  the  information  alDout  Pytheas  is  olitained. 

It  has  never  l^cen  noticed  that  both  the  names 
are  clearly  assumed.  In  short,  nothing  is  known  of 
the  date  and  parentage  of  Hecataeus,  though  he  is 
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said  to  have  been  wealtli}^  He  claimed  to  have 
been  descended  from  a  god  (Herod.,  ii,  14o).  The 
age  ascribed  to  him  is  one  marked  by  the  emigration 
of  wealthy  Greeks,  as  (e.  ().)  Demaratus  of  Corinth 
to  Etrnria,  selected  perhaps  simply  for  convenience, — 
as  the  several  dates  given  do  not  agree. 

Many  of  the  learned  Greeks  assumed  names  from 
vanity,  or  had  names  applied  to  them  for  greatness 
by  their  disciples,  and  such  names  generally  incor- 
porated the  name  of  their  patron  deity,  as  Helio- 
dorns,  ApollodovuB,  etc.  The  Tyrians,  Carthaginians, 
and  others  did  the  same,  as  Jezebel,  Hanmhal  (baal), 
Asdru/jd/  (baal).  The  name  Pi/tJieas  covers  the 
pythonic  Apollo,  as  Hecataeus  covers  that  of  Hecate. 
The  fact  that  both  these  names  represent  the  noc- 
turnal condition  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  is  strong 
evidence  that  they  were  assumed  for  concealmpuf  of 
identity. 

The  facts  recorded  are  now  known  to  be  true,  but 
the  recorders  of  those  facts,  in  all  their  then  improli- 
ability,  as  they  would  appear  in  that  age,  had  no 
desire  to  be  martyrs  to  science.  Indeed,  to  make 
identification  more  difficult,  it  is  probable  that  even 
the  duality  was  an  assumption,  and  that  the  same 
great  investigator  assumed  the  titles  both  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon  to  indicate  the  wide  extent  of  his 
journeyings  ;  and  of  the  set  sun  and  the  set  moon  to 
indicate  his  visiting  the  regions  where  the  sun  and 
moon  both  set,  and  where  the  long  invisible  sun  of 
winter  seemed  to  indicate  a  descent  and  prolonged 
stay  ;  equivalent  to  the  abduction  of  Persephone  by 
Pluto.  This  would  have  exasperated  the  inquiring 
Greeks,  who  would  feel  that  they  were  brought  into 
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ridicule   l)y   a  relation   of    what  was,  to  them,  im- 
possible. 

Such  concealment,  by  anonyme,  for  protection  of 
the  writer,  by  no  means  impugns,  but  rather 
strengthens  the  faithful  records  of  facts,  which  are 
now  known  to  be  true.  It  has  been  a  custom  from 
the  earliest  times.  "  Daedal  its "  was  extensively 
used  by  innovators  in  Greek  art,  to  cover  an  indi- 
vidual transgressor,  under  its  meaning  of  success  in 
the  art.  The  authors  of  '  Piers  Plowman,'  '  Walter 
Mapes,'  '  Junius,'  and  others,  have  been  surmised, 
but  never  discovered — they  never  withdrew  their 
masks ;  yet  the  facts  written  of  were  real,  and  the 
writings  influenced  society.  The  name  of  an  author 
is  not  essential  to  the  truth  or  merit  of  the  work,  as 
whether  Homer  wrote,  recited,  or  only  collected  his 
poems  does  not  take  away  their  merit,  beauty,  or 
efficiency. 


RAMAYANA :    THE    ODYSSEY  OF  ANCIENT 

INDIA. 

i:V    rilOFESSOR    EOMESH    DUTT,    CLE.,   E.R.S.L.,  BARRISTER- 
AT-LAW,    LECTURER    ON     INDIAN    HISTORY,    UNIVERSITY 

COJvLEGE,  LONDON. 

[Read  October  24th,  1900.] 

It  is  little  over  a  3^ear  ago  that  I  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  in  these  rooms  a  paper  on  the  Maha- 
hliarata,  the  Iliad  of  Ancient  India.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  again  to-night, 
and  to  read  a  short  paper  on  the  Ramaiiana,  which 
may  not  he  inappropriately  described  as  the  Odyssey 
of  Ancient  India.  These  two  great  epics,  the 
Maliahhavaia  and  the  Ramayana^  comprise  the  whole 
of  the  epic  literature  of  ancient  India,  and  therefore 
stand  apart  from  all  the  other  literary  productions 
of  that  country,  rich  and  fertile  as  that  country 
has  always  been  in  the  highest  results  in  every 
department  of  literature,  poetry,  and  science. 

This  learned  Society,  while  it  very  properly  de- 
votes the  greater  portion  of  its  time  to  the  literature 
and  thought  of  England,  has  nevertheless  encouraged 
researches  into  the  literatures  of  other  lands  and  of 
other  times,  and  has  from  time  to  time  endeavoured 
to  interest  Englishmen  in  all  that  is  best  and  truest 
in  the  world's  literary  achievements.  All  that  inte- 
rests the  cultured  mind  in  the  productions  of  various 
ages  and  varioiLS  nations  lias  occasionally  been  the 
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subject  of  papers  which  have  been  read  within 
tliese  rooms.  The  works  of  Dante  and  of  Mohere 
and  of  Goethe  are  as  familiar  to  many  members  of 
this  Society  as  the  works  of  Chaucer  and  of  Shake- 
speare ;  and  the  works  of  the  ancients  have  not 
unfrequently  formed  the  subjects  of  discussion  in  this 
halh  I  rejoice,  therefore,  that  this  Society  occa- 
sionally turns  its  attention  to  the  rich  literature  of 
India ;  and  as  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  I  consider  it 
a  proud  privilege  to  have  placed  before  this  Society, 
and  before  English  readers  generally,  a  condensed 
metrical  translation  of  the  two  vast  Indian  epics. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  Englishmen  should 
feel  a  livine  interest  in  India's  ancient  literature. 
The  beauty  of  ancient  thought,  and  graphic  pictures 
of  ancient  life,  must  always  appeal  to  modern  nations 
of  all  countries.     But  more  than  this.  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  and  India  form  to-day  one  great 
empire — the  greatest  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  not  only  com- 
munity of  interests,  but  community  of  thought  and 
feeling  within  this  great  empire.     And  it  is  necessary 
that  Englishmen  should  appreciate  Indian  thought 
and   culture   as   we    in    India    appreciate   English 
thought.     For,   believe  me,   your  greatest  authors, 
your  noblest  poets,  your  boldest  philosophers,  are 
not   more    closely   studied  in  Oxford  and  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  Edinburgh,  and  in  London,  than  they  are 
studied  and  appreciated  in  Calcutta  and  in  Bombay. 
Shakespeare's  matchless  creations  are  a  living  world 
to  thousands  of  Indian  students ;  Milton  and  Words- 
worth and  Tennyson  are  studied  with  reverent  admi- 
ration  in  India  ;  the  great  Walter  Scott  fascinates. 
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and  the  inimitable  Charles  Dickens  amuses,  tens  of 
thonsands  of  Hindu  and  Musalman  boys  !  Young 
India  appreciates  English  thought  and  literature ;  it 
is  necessary  that  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
should  understand  ancient  Indian  thought,  which 
permeates  modern  Indian  life  and  institutions  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  we  generally  imagine.  The 
great  past  is  not  dead  and  buried  in  India;  past 
traditions,  past  institutions,  even  ancient  poetry  and 
romance,  are  a  living  reality  in  India  of  the  present 
day, — in  India  not  of  the  educated  and  cultured 
few,  iDut  of  the  millions  of  ao-riculturists  and 
labourers  wlio  till  her  grateful  soil,  people  her 
shady  villages,  and  know  more  of  Krishna  and 
Rama  than  they  know  of  all  the  heroes  of  the 
modern  world.  To  be  in  touch  with  the  people  of 
modern  India  you  must  know  her  ancient  traditions  ; 
to  ignore  her  ancient  thoughts  is  to  isolate  your- 
selves from  modern  India. 

There  are  learned  translations  of  oriental  litera- 
ture prepared  by  generations  of  devoted  scholars, 
and  which  appeal  mainly  to  scholars.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  average  reader  and  the  busy  man  of 
work  should  have  before  him  more  handy  and  read- 
able and  attractive  works,  reproducing,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  spirit,  and  the  beauty,  and  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  Indian  poetry  and  Indian  thought.  This 
work  has  not  yet  been  done.  There  is  an  undis- 
covered world  for  Englishmen  still  to  explore,  an 
undiscovered  mine  for  literary  miners  to  work  upon ; 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  labour  will  not  be 
thrown  away,  and  Englishmen,  even  with  a  splendid 
literature  of  their  own,  will  be  all  the  richer  when 
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they  possess  themselves  of  Indian  thought  and  lite- 
rature. And  the  world  will  be  richer  in  its  wealth 
of  ideas,  when  all  that  is  beautiful  and  true  in 
eastern  culture  is  added  to  all  that  is  fresh  and  vigo- 
rous in  modern  European  thought. 

India  has  a  long,  and  a  not  inglorious,  ancient 
history.  It  may  be  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ  that  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Aryan 
Hindu  nation  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  conquering  the  Punjab  from  the  p^boriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  soil,  extending  cultivation  and 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  invoking  the  "  bright  gods  " 
of  Nature  in  beautiful  hymns  which  have  been  still 
left  to  us  in  that  collection  known  as  the  Big  Veda, 
which  is  the  oldest  literary  work  now  extant  among 
the  Aryan  nations  of  the  earth.  For  several 
centuries  the  Aryan  conquerors  were  confined  to 
the  Punjab ;  their  numerous  petty  states  and  king- 
doms, their  wars  against  the  aborigines,  and  their 
arts  of  peace,  were  all  confined  to  that  land  of  five 
rivers,  or  rather  the  land  of  seven  rivers  as  it  was 
then  called ;  and  the  rest  of  India  which  lay  beyond 
was  almost  unknown  to  them.  This  long  period  of 
the  Aryan  settlements  in  the  Punjab  is  generally 
known  as  the  Vedic  Age ;  so  called  from  the  Veda 
to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made.  But  I  do 
not  propose  to-night  to  speak  of  this  first  and 
earliest  period  of  Indian  history. 

It  was  in  the  subsequent  age  that  the  Aryan 
Hindus,  issuing  from  the  Punjab,  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  India,  and  founded  powerful 
kingdoms  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna.     It  is  this  second  period  of  ancient  Indian 
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history  which  is  known  as  the  Epic  Age,  because 
the  two  epics  of  India  described  the  kingdoms  and  the 
nations  which  flourished  in  Northern  India  during 
this  age.  It  is  of  this  second  age  of  Indian  history, 
this  Epic  Age  as  it  is  generally  called,  extending 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  tenth  century  B.C.,  that  I 
propose  to  speak  to-night. 

Among  the  many  powerful  nations  which 
flourished  in  Northern  India  in  this  age,  the 
Bharatas  and  the  Panchalas  were  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  west,  and  the  Kosalas  and  the  Videhas 
were  the  most  celebrated  in  the  east.  The  Bharatas 
and  the  Panchalas  lived  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  Ganges,  i.  e.  in  the  country  between  modern 
Delhi  and  Kanouj ;  and  the  Kosalas  and  the  Videhas 
lived  further  to  the  east,  i.  e.  in  those  provinces 
which  we  now  know  as  Oudh  and  North  Behar. 
The  deeds  or  legends  of  the  western  tribes,  the 
Bharatas  and  the  Panchalas,  are  described  in  the 
great  epic  known  as  the  Muhahlmrata ;  while  the 
deeds  or  legends  of  the  eastern  tribes,  the  Kosalas 
and  the  Videhas,  are  described  in  the  other  great 
epic  known  as  the  Bamaijann.  The  Mahahharata 
may,  therefore,  be  described  as  the  epic  of  the 
Western  Aryans ;  the  Bamayana  as  the  epic  of  the 
Eastern  Aryans. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  distinction  between  the 
two  epics.  The  nations  of  North-western  India  have 
generally  been  known  for  their  sturdy  and  w^arlike 
virtues ;  while  those  of  North-eastern  India  have 
been  known  for  their  peacefulness  and  their  culture ; 
and  this  distinction  pervades  the  two  epics.  The 
characters  of  the  Mcduibkarala  are  men  of  Hesh  and 
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blood,  with  the  virtues  and  ciimes  of  great  actors  in 
tlic  liistoi'ic  world ;  tlie  characters  of  the  Ramayana 
are  more  often  ideals  of  manl}^  devotion  to  truth  and 
of  womanly  faithfulness  and  love.  The  poet  of  the 
Mahahharata  describes  the  supposed  incidents  of  a 
real  and  sanguinary  war  with  all  its  lofty  heroism 
and  chivalry;  the  poet  of  the  Bammjana  hands 
down  the  memories  of  a  golden  age  with  all  its 
ideals  of  piety  and  faith  and  domestic  love.  As  a 
heroic  poem  the  Mahahharata  stands  on  a  higher 
level;  as  a  religious  poem,  delineating  the  softer 
emotions  of  our  everyday  life,  the  Bamayana  sends 
its  roots  deeper  into  the  Hindu  mind. 

These  remarks  w411  be  best  illustrated  if  I  narrate 
to  you  briefly  the  story  of  the  Bamayana,  as  I  nar- 
rated to  you  the  story  of  the  Mahahharata  last  year. 
I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Mahahharata  in 
Sanscrit  consists  of  more  than  90,000  verses,  and 
that  the  Bamayana  consists  of  more  than  24,000 
verses.  In  condensing  these  vast  epics  I  have  not 
attempted  to  tell  the  story  in  my  own  language; 
but  I  have  selected  those  portions  of  the  original 
which  tell  the  leading  incidents,  and  have  translated 
them  in  full;  and  I  have  connected  these  selected 
passages  by  short  notes  so  as  to  place  the  comi3lete 
story  before  the  reader.  The  plan  has  this  advan- 
tage, tliat  the  main  story  of  the  epics  is  told,  not  by 
the  translator  in  his  own  way,  but  by  the  poet  him- 
self ;  the  passages  placed  before  the  reader  are  not 
the  translator's  abridgements  of  long  poems,  but  arc 
passages  from  the  original  poems.  It  is  the  ancient 
poets  of  India,  and  not  the  translator,  who  narrate 
the  ancient  story ;  l)ut  they  narrate  only  the  leading 
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incidents  of  the  story,  so  as  to  limit  the  poems  within 
a  I'easonable  compass,  I  may  add  that  the  Rama- 
yana,  like  the  Mahahharata,  is  a  growth  of  ages; 
generations  of  later  Indian  poets  adding  their  quota 
of  verses  through  long  centuries  to  the  poem  as  it 
originally  stood.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  in 
limiting  my  translation  to  those  passages  which 
describe  the  leading  incidents,  I  have  presented  the 
great  poem  somewhat  in  the  form  in  which  it  ori- 
ghially  stood,  and  in  which  it  was  first  recited  in 
the  Courts  of  Northern  India.  And  I  have  gene- 
rally translated  each  Sanscrit  verse  into  a  corre- 
sponding English  verse,  following  the  Sanscrit  metre 
in  English  as  far  as  was  possible.  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  making  these  few  remarks  about  my  own 
w^ork ;  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  as  I  shall  have  to 
(juote  pretty  often  from  my  own  translation.  And 
here  I  should  also  make  some  mention  of  my  great 
predecessors  in  this  work — of  Gorresio,  who  com- 
pleted an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bamayana  in 
18G7 ;  of  Hippolyte  Fauche,  wdio  completed  a  French 
translation  of  the  epic  shortly  after;  and  of  Ralph 
Griffith,  who  has  given  us  an  almost  complete  ren- 
dering of  it  in  six  octavo  volumes  of  English  verse. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  noAV  turn 
to  the  story  of  the  epic  itself.  The  Riuiuiyaiui 
virtually  commences  with  a  description  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ayodhya  or  Oudh,  then  ruled  Ijy  the  ancient 
monarch  Dasa-ratha.  In  this  description  we  have 
at  once  the  ideal  of  an  ancient  Hindu  king  and  of 
an  ancient  Hindu  people;  and  the  passage  is  im- 
portant as  depicting  the  Hindu  conception  of  a 
golden  age.     I  will  therefore  read  a  few  verses. 
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Like  tlic  ancient  monarch  Mann,  father  of  the  hiunan 

race, 
Dasa-ratha  rnled  his  people  with  a  father's  loving  grace, 

Truth  and  Justice  swayed  each   action  and  each  baser 

motive  quelled, 
People's  Love  and  Monarch's  Duty  every  thought  and 

deed  impelled, 

And  his  town   like   Indra's  city — tower  and  dome  and 

turret  brave — 
Rose  in  proud  and  peerless  beauty  on  Sarayu's  limpid 

wave ! 

Peaceful  lived  the  righteous  people,  rich  in  wealth,  in 

merit  high, 
Envy  dwelt  not  in  their  bosoms,  and  their  accents  shaped 

no  lie. 

Fathers,  with  their  happy  households,  owned  their  cattle, 

corn,  and  gold ; 
Galling  penury  and  famine  in  Ayodhya  had  no  hold. 

Neighbours  lived  in  mutual  kindness,  helpful  with  their 

ample  wealth ; 
None  who  begged  the  wasted  refuse,  none  who  lived  by 

fraud  and  stealth ! 
And  they  wore  the  gem  and  earring,  wreath  and  fragrant 

sandal  paste, 
And  their  arms  were  decked  wntli  bracelets,  and  their 

necks  with  nisKkas  graced ; 

Cheat  and  braggart  and  deceiver  lived  nut  in  the  ancient 

town  ; 
Proud  despiser  of   the   lowly   wore   no   insults  in  their 

frown ; 

Poorer  fed  not  on  the  richer,  hireling  friend  upon  the 

great, 
None  with  low  and  lying  accents  did  upon  the  proud  man 

wait ! 
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Men  to  plighted  vows   were  faithful,  faithful  was  each 

loving  wife ; 
Impure  thought  and  wandering  fancy  stained  not  holy 

wedded  life. 

Robed  in  gold  and  graceful  garments,  fair  in  form  .and 

fair  in  face, 
Winsome  Avere  Ayodhya's   daughters,   rich  in   wit  and 

woman's  grace ! 

Like  other  monarch s  of  the  East,  Dasa-ratlia 
rejoiced  in  a  large  household,  and  in  tlie  company  of 
many  queens,  and  three  of  these  queens  were  the 
foremost  in  rank,  and  shared  among  tliem  the  affec- 
tions of  their  lord.  Kausalya  the  eldest  queen  was 
the  mother  of  Rama,  the  hero  of  the  epic.  Kaikeyi, 
a  young  and  beautiful  and  imperious  queen,  was  the 
mother  of  Bharat.  Sumitra  the  third  queen  gave 
birth  to  twins,  one  of  whom,  Lakshman,  became  the 
faithful  and  devoted  follower  of  his  elder  brother 
Rama.  The  names  of  these  two  loving  brothers, 
Rama  and  Lakshman,  are  to  this  day  household 
words  in  every  Hindu  home. 

So  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  story  of 
the  royal  family  of  Oudli ;  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
adjoining  kingdom  of  Videha  or  North  Behar.  That 
ancient  kingdom  was  ruled  by  a  pious  and  learned 
king,  Janaka;  and  Janaka  had  a  lovely  daughter, 
Sita,  the  heroine  of  the  epic.  Suitors  from  distant 
lands  came  for  the  hand  of  Sita,  for  Janaka,  like  the 
warriors  of  olden  times,  had  declared — 

"  He  shall  win  my  peerless  hJita  who  shall  Ijend  my  bow 
of  war ! " 

That  ))o\v  was  a  god-given  weapon,  tremendous  in 
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its  size  and  weight ;  and  many  princes  who  came  to 
seek  the  hand  of  Sita  failed  to  bend  the  bow,  and 
went  back  humbled  and  disappointed.  Rama  and 
his  faithful  brother  Lakshman  came  wandering  from 
their  own  kingdom  to  the  kingdom  of  Janaka,  and 
the  mighty  weapon  was  produced  before  Rama,  so 
that  he,  too,  might  try  his  strength  and  skill. 

Wond'ring-    gazed   the    kings  assembled   as  the   son  of 

Ragllu^s  race, 
Proudly    raised    the    mighty    weapon    with    a    warrior's 

stately  grace, 

Proudly  strung  the  bow  of  Rudra  which  the  kings  had 

tried  in  vain. 
Drew   the   cord    with    force    resistless    till    the   weapon 

snapped  in  twain ! 

The  astonished  and  gratified  monarch  of  Videha 
kept  his  promise ;  the  lovely  Sita  was  wedded  to 
Rama ;  and  the  proud  and  victorious  prince  returned 
with  his  bride  to  his  own  land  amidst  the  blessings 
of  Brahmans  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

Years  passed  away  and  Rama  grew  in  grace  and 
learning  and  valour ;  and,  according  to  an  ancient 
Indian  custom,  his  old  father  desired  to  place  on 
him  the  burden  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  pass  his  few 
remaining  years  in  religious  rites  and  pious  medita- 
tion. The  old  King's  increasing  feebleness,  and 
Rama's  growing  worth  and  abilities,  alike  pointed  to 
this  course  as  the  most  expedient ;  and  in  the  poet's 
description  of  Rama's  virtues  we  see  once  more  a 
Hindu's  ideal  of  a  model  prince,  bold  in  war,  rich  in 
learning,  loving  and  bounteous  towards  his  people. 
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Foi-  liis  Rama  strong  and  stately  was  liis  eldest  and  liis 

best, 
Void  of  every  baser  passion  and  witli  every  virtue  blest. 

Soft  in  speech,  sedate  and  peaceful,  seeking  still  the  holy 

path. 
Calm   in    conscious  worth  and   valour,  taunt    nor    cavil 

waked  his  wrath. 

In  the  field  of  war  excelling,  boldest  warrior  'midst  the 

bold, 
In  the  palace  chambers  listening  to  the  tales  by  elders 

told. 

Faithful  to  the  wise  and  learned,  truthful  in  his  deed 

and  word, 
Rama  dearly  loved  his  people  and  his  people  loved  their 

lord  ! 

To  the  Brahmans  pure  and  holy  Rama   due  obeisance 

made, 
To  the  poor  and  to  the  helpless  deeper  love  and  honour 

paid, 

Spirit  of  his  race  and  nation  was  to  high-souled  Rama 

given. 
Thoughts  that  Aviden  human  glory,  deeds  that  ope  the 

gates  of  heaven  ! 

Taught  by  sages   and  by  elders   in  the   manner  of   his 

race, 
Rama  grew   in   social   virtues  and   each  soft  endearino- 

grace, 

'I'aught  by  inljorn  pride  and  wisdom  patient  purpose  to 

conceal. 
Deep  determined  was  his  elfort,  dauntless  was  his  silent 

will  ! 

I'eerless    in    his    skill  and  valour  steed  and  elephant    to 

tame, 
Dauntless  leader  t)f  his  forces,  matchless  in  liis  warlike 

fame. 
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Higher  thought  and  nobler  duty  did  the  righteous  Rama 

move. 
By  his  toil  and  by  his  virtues  still  he  sought  his  people's 

love  ! 

Dasa-ratha  convened  a  great  council,  one  of  those 
great  assemblages  which  were  summoned  by  the 
Hindu  kings  of  ancient  India  when  great  questions 
of  State  were  under  consideration,  I  will  not  give 
that  council  the  modern  name  of  a  Parliament ;  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  not  only  the  chiefs  and  peers  of  the 
realm,  but  also  representative  burghers  were  invited 
from  the  towns  and  villages  of  Oudli  to  advise  their 
king.     And  Dasa-ratlia  spake  to  them  : 

"  Known    to    all,  the    race    of    Raghu    rules   this    empire 
broad  and  fair, 
And    hath    ever  loved    and    cherished   subjects   with   a 
father's  care. 

In    my  father's   footsteps  treading  I   have    sought    the 

ancient  path, 
Nursed  my  people  as   my  children,  free   from  passion, 

pride  and  wrath. 

Underneath  this  white  umbrella,   seated    on    this  royal 

throne, 
I  have  toiled  to  win  their  welfare  and  my  task  is  almost 

done ! 

Years  have  passed   of  fruitful  labour,  years  of  work  by 

fortune  blest. 
And  the  evening  of  my  life-time   needs,  my  friends,  the 

evening's  rest. 

Years  have  passed  in  watchful  effort,  Law  and  Duty  to 

uphold. 
Effort  needing  strength   and  prowess, — and   my  feeble 

limbs  are  old ! 
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Peers  and  burghers,  let  yonr  iiionarcli,  now  liis   lifelong- 
labour  done, 
For  the  -weal  of  loving  subjects  on  his  empire  seat  his  son, 

Speak  your  thought  and  from  this  bosom  lift  a  load  of 
toil  and  care, 

On  the  proud  throne  of  my  fathers  let  me  place  a  peer- 
less heir ; 

Speak    your    thought,    my    chiefs    and    people,    if    this 

purpose  please  you  well. 
Or  if  wiser,  better  counsel  in  your  Avisdom  ye  can  tell, 

Speak  your   thought  without    compulsion,   though    this 

plan  to  me  be  dear. 
If  some  middle  course  were  wiser,  if  some  other  wny  were 

clear ! " 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  people,  by  whom 
their  prince  was  dearly  loved,  approved  of  their  old 
king's  suggestion,  and  gave  their  consent  by  ac- 
clamation ;  and  preparations  were  made  to  decorate 
the  city  of  Ayodhya  or  Ondh  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  As  we  read  the  account  of  these 
decorations  we  realise  how  much  of  the  life  and 
manners  of  ancient  India  survives  to  the  present  day 
in  modern  India;  and  every  Englishman  who  has 
passed  years  of  his  life  in  India  will  realise  in  the 
following  verses,  written  thousands  of  years  ago,  a 
not  unfaithful  description  of  the  way  in  which  towns 
and  marts  are  decorated  in  India  in  these  days,  to 
evince  the  loyalty  of  a  grateful  people  to  those  rulers 
whom  they  love  to  honour. 

Rama  shall  be  Heir  and  Regent,  Rama  shall  be  crowned 

to-day, — 
Rapid  tiew  the  gladdening  message  with  the    morning's 

gladsome  ray. 
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And  tlio  people  of  tlic  city,  innid  mul  inntron,  iiinii  niul 

boy, 
Decorated  fair  Ayodhya  in  tlieir  wild  tninnltuons  joy  ! 

On  tlie  temple's  lofty  steeple  high  ns  elond  above  the  air. 
On  the  crossing  of  the  pathways,  in  the  garden  green 
and  fair, 

On  the  merchant's  ample  ■warehouse,  on  the  shop  with 

stores  displayed, 
On  the  mansion  of  the  noble  by  the  cunning  artist  made. 

On  the  gay  and  bright  pavilion,  on  the  high  and  shady 

trees, 
Banners  rose  and  glittering  streamers,  flags  that  fluttered 

in  the  breeze  ! 


I 
I 


Actors  gay  and  nimble  dancers,  singers  skilled  in  light-  j* 
some  song,  " 

With  their  antics  and  their  music  pleased  the  gay  and 
gathered  throng. 

And  the  people  met  in  conclaves,  spake  of  Rama,  Regent 

Heir, 
And  the  children  by  the  roadside  lisped  of  Sita,  sweet 

and  fair  ! 

Women    wove    the    scented    garland,   merry   maids    the 

censer  lit, 
Men  with  broom  and  spriidcled  water  swept  the  spacious 

mart  and  street, 

Rows  of  trees  and  posts  they  planted  hung  with  lamps 

for  coming  night. 
That  the  midnight  dark  might  rival  splendour  of  the 

noonday  light ! 

Troops  of  men  and  merry  children  laboured  Avitli  a  loving 

care. 
Woman's  skill  and  woman's  fancy  made  the  city  passing 

fair, 
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So  that  good  and  kindly  T^anin   nn'o-ht  his  people's  toil 

approve, 
So    that    sweet    and    soft-eyed    Sita    niig-lit    acce])t    lier 

people's  love  ! 

But  while  these  preparations  were  made  for 
Rama's  coronation  as  Prince  Regent,  a  dark  scheme 
was  on  foot  in  the  palace.  Among  the  three  queens 
of  the  palace,  Kausalya,  the  mother  of  Rama, 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  lier  son's  coronation. 
Kaikeyi,  the  mother  of  Bharat,  too,  looked  forward 
to  it  with  pleasure,  until  ambition  and  jealousy- 
were  roused  in  her  heart  by  an  old  nurse  of  the 
family ;  and  this  portion  of  the  Epic  has  always 
struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  whole 
poem.  The  greatest  of  English  poets  conjures  up 
three  strange  witclies  to  stir  up  in  the  soul  of 
Macbeth  the  first  flames  of  a  restless  ambition 
which  leads  him  to  deeds  of  crime  and  violence ;  and 
the  poet  also  gives  him  a  fitting  helpmate  to  speed 
his  flagging  purpose  and  stifle  his  scruples.  With 
no  less  dramatic  force  and  true  insight  into  human 
character,  the  poet  of  the  Ramai/ana  brings  on  the 
stage  the  figure  of  a  crooked-formed  and  crooked- 
minded  old  nurse,  who  stirs  in  the  mother  of  Bharat 
the  flames  of  aml^ition  and  of  jealousy.  She  speaks 
with  terriljle  effect  to  Bharat's  mother  when    she 


"  Trnst  me,  queen,  thy  Bliarat's  merits  are  too  well   iind 

widely  known. 
And  lie  stands  too  near  and  closely  by  a  rival   hrother's 

throne  ; 
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Eama  liatli  a  wolf-like  wisdom  and  a   fang-  to  voach  the 

foe, 
And  I  tremble  for  tliy  Bliarat,  Heaven  avert  untimely 

woe  ! 
Happy  is  the  Queen  Kansalya,  they  will  soon  anoint  her 

son, 
When  on  Pushya's  constellation  gaily  rides  to-morrow's 

moon  ; 

Happy  is  the  Queen  Kausalya  in  her  regal  pomp  and 

state. 
And    Kaikeyi  like  a  bond-slave    must    upon    her    rival 

wait ! 
Wilt  thou  do  her  due  obeisance  as  we  humble  women 

do? 
Will  thy  proud  and  ]-)rincely  Bharat    as    his    brother's 

henchman  go. 
Will  thy  Bharat's  gentle  consort,  fairest  princess  in  this 

land, 
In  her  tears  and  in  her  anguish  wait  on   Sita's  proud 

command  ?  " 

For  a  time  the  Queen  Kaikeyi  repels  these  insinua- 
tions and  answers : 

"  What  inspires  thee,  wicked  woman,  thus  to  rail  in  bitter 
tone. 
Shall  not  Rama,  best  and  eldest,  fill  his  father's  royal 
throne  ? 

What  alarms  thee,  crooked  woman,  in  the  happy  rites 

begun. 
Shall  not  Rama  guard  his  brothers  as  a  father  guard- 

his  son  ?  " 

But  the  old  nurse  is  importunate.    She  urges  again 
and  again : 
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"  Tliou  luist  l)()riio  tlio  })riiicH'l_v    IJliarat,  inivscd  liiiii   from 
tliy  g'ciitle  hreast, 
'J\i  a  (jiioen  and  to  a  mother  need  a    ])riiico's  claims  ho 
]n'ossed  ? 

To  a  tliono'htless  heedless  mother  must  I  Bliarat's  virtues 

plead  ? 
Must  the  Queen  Kaikeyi  witness  Queen  Kausalya's  son 

succeed  ? 

Trust  thy  old  and  faithful  woman  who  hath  nursed  thee, 

youthful  queen, 
And  in  great  and  princely  houses  many  darksome  deeds 

has  seen  ; 

Trust  my  word,  the  wily  Eama  for  his  spacious  empire's 

good, 
Soon  will  banish  friendless  Bharat  and  secure  his  peace 

with  blood ! 

Speak  thy  mandate  to  thy  husband,  Avin  thy  son  a  happy 

fate, 
Doom   him  not    to    Rama's    service   or    his   unrelenting 

hate ; 

Let  not  Eama  in  his  rancour  shed  a  younger  brother's 

blood. 
As  the  lion   slays  the  tiger    in    the  deep  and   echoing 

wood  ! 

With    the    magic    of    thy    beauty   thou    hast    won     thy 

monarch's  heart. 
Queen   Kausalya's  bosom  rankles  with  a  woman's  secret 

smart ; 

Let  her    not    with   woman's   vengeance  turn    upon    hei- 

prouder  foe. 
And  as  crowned  Kama's  mother  vongo  her  sorrows  in 

thy  woe. 
VOL.  XX n.  8 
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Mark  my   word,  my  cliild    Kaikoyi,  miu-li   tlioso  ancient 

eyes  liave  seen. 
Kama's  rnle  is  deatli   to  liliarat,  insult  to  my  liononred 

queen  !  " 
Likeaslowl)ut  deadly  ])oison  Avoi-ked  the  ancient  nurse's 

tears, 
And  a  wife's  nndying  impulse  mingled  with  a  mother's 

fears ; 
Deep  within  Kaikeyi's  bosom  Avorked  a  woman's  jealous 

thought, 
Speechless  in  her  silent  anger  mourner's  dark  retreat  she 

sought." 

The  scene  which  follows  is  tragic.  The  okl  kino- 
sought  out  his  l)eautiful  and  imperious  queen  in  the 
mourner's  cliamber,  implored  her  to  state  her  Avishes, 
and  promised  with  many  solemn  vows  to  fulfil  them. 
And  then,  wdien  the  queen  disclosed  her  dark  pur- 
pose, that  her  son  Bharat  should  he  crowned,  and 
that  Ramn  should  he  banished  to  the  woods,  the 
feeble  old  king  was  stunned  and  speechless.  He 
was  roused  to  anger  and  said : 

"  Have  I  conrted  thee,  Kaikeyi,  throned  thee  in  my  heart 

of  truth. 
Nursed  thee  in   my  home   and  bosom   like  a  snake   of 

poisoned  tooth  ; 
Havo  I  courted  thee,  Kaikeyi,  placed  thee  on  Ayodhya's 

throne. 
That  my  Rama,  loved  of  people,  thou  should' st  banish 

from  his  own  ? 
Banish  far  my  Queen  Kausalya,  Queen  Sumitra  saintly 

wife. 
Wrench   from   me  my  ancient  empire,  from   my  bosom 

wrench  mv  life  ! 
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Unt  willi  ln';i\('  ;ni(l    |)i'iiic('l_v    l>;iiiia  iiovor  cnii  In's  fatliei' 

part, 
Till  Ill's  ancient  life  is  oiulod,  cold  and  still   liis  boatins- 

heart ! 

Sunless    roll    the    world    in  darkness,  rainless  may  the 

harvests  thrive. 
But  from  righteous    Eama  severed,  never  can  his  sire 

survive ; 

Feeble  is  thy  nged  husband,  few  and    brief    on    earth 

his  day, 
Lend  me,  wife,  a  woman's  kindness,  as  a  consort  1)0  my 

stay  ! 

Ask  for  other  lioon,  Kaikeyi,  auyht  my  sea-g-irt  emin're 

yields. 
Wealth  or  treasure,  gem  or  jewel,  castled  town  or  smiling 

fi(>lds  ; 

Ask    for   other   gift,    T\aik(yi,   and    thy   wishes  shall   be 

given, 
Stain  me  not  with  crime  unholy  in  the  eye  of  righteous 

Heaven  !  " 

Coldly  spake  the   Queen    Kaikeyi:  "If  thy  royal  heait 

repent. 
Break  thy  word  and  ])lighted  ])romise,  let  thy  royal  faith 

bo  rent ; 

Ever  known  for  truth  and   virtue,  speak   to   peers  and 

monarchs  all. 
When  from  near  and  distant  regions  they  shall  gather  in 

thy  ball  ; 

Speak,  if  so  it  please  thee,  monarcli,  of  thy  evil-desi  incd 

wife. 
How  she  loved  with  wife's  devotion,  how  she  served  and 

saved  Ihv  life  ; 
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How  011  ])liii'lii(Ml  ])r()ii)is(>  trusiiiiQ-  for  :i  Immhlc  l)(i()ii  slic 

sigliod, 
]Tow  a  iiioiiarc'li  broko  In's  proiniso,  liow  n  diontod  wouirm 

died  ! " 

But  the  feeble  king's  heart  still  relDelled  against  a 
deed  of  shame  and  of  injnstice,  and  he  pleaded  with 
the  feebleness  of  a  doting  old  husband  against  the 
unalterable  purpose  of  a  passionate  young  wife  and 
an  imperious  queen.  She  kept  the  monarch  liound 
to  the  heedless  promise  he  had  made  and  to  the 
voAvs  he  had  taken,  and  to  all  his  pleadings  her 
answer  was  still  the  same. 

Coldly  spake  the  Queen  Kaikeyi :    "If  thy  royal  henrt 

repent. 
Break  thy  word  and  plighted  promise,  let  thy  royal  faith 

be  rent. 

Truth-abiding  is  our  monarch,  so  I  heard  the  people  say, 
And  his  word  is  all  inviolate,  stainless  virtue  marks  his 
sway. 

Let  it  now  be  known  to  nations — righteous  Dasa-ratha 

lied. 
And  a  trusting,  cheated  woman  broke  her  loving  heart 

and  died ! " 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  young  wife  had  her 
own  way,  and  the  dark  deed  was  done.  Rama  was 
sentenced  to  banishment,  and  heroic  in  his  obe- 
dience and  duty  as  he  was  heroic  in  feats  of  arms, 
Rama  left  his  kingdom  and  his  home  without  a  word 
of  protest. 

But  the  banishment  of  Rama  was  the  death  of  his 
old   father.       He   never  recovered  from   the  blow, 
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never  forgot  the  wrong  lie  li;id  done  to  the  best  of 
sons  and  the  best  of  men.  For  six  days  he  suffered 
from  the  agony  of  grief  and  repentance ;  and,  Hke  a 
pious  Hindu,  he  attributed  this  suffering  to  his  own 
misdeeds  in  past  years.  Lying  on  his  death-bed  he 
narrated  to  the  mother  of  Rama  the  story  of  his 
youth  :  how  he  had  gone  to  hunt  in  a  forest,  how  he 
had  killed  a  hermit's  son,  how  the  old  and  sightless 
hermit  had  cursed  him  for  that  deed. 

"  Years  have  gone  and  many  seasons,  and  in  fulness  of  the 
time 
Comes  the  fruit  of  piide  and  folly  and  the  harvest  of  my 
crime. 

Kama,   eldest  born    and    dearest,    Lakshman    true    and 

faithful  son, 
Ah  !  forgive  a  dying  father  and  a  cruel  action  done  ! 

Lay  thy  hands  in  mine,  Kausalya;   wipe  thy  unavailnig 

tear, 
Speak  a  wife's  consoling  accents  to  a  dying  husband's 

ear. 

Lay  thy  hands  on  mine,  Sumitra,  vision  fails   my  closing 

eyes. 
And  for  brave  and  banished  Kama  wings  my  spirit  to 

the  skies ! " 

The  nndnight  slowly  passed  away,  and  the  ancient 
king  died  on  the  seventh  morning  from  that  of  his 
son's  banishment. 

Meanwhile,  Rama  had  not  departed  to  the  woods 
alone.  He  was  followed  l)y  his  wife  Sita ;  and  here 
the  character  of  Sita — the  Hindu  ideal  of  a  woman's 
devotion,  faithfulness,  and  love — comes  prominently 
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])et'uro  the  reader.  It  mav  be  stated  without  exag- 
u'eratioii  that  no  creation  of  the  hiunan  iniao-ination 
— no  character  in  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
or  ancient  Rome  or  of  modern  Europe — has  ever 
had  such  a  hold  on  tlie  mind  of  any  nation,  as  the 
matchless  character  of  Sita  among  the  millions  of 
India.  Her  womanly  love  and  faithfulness,  lier  un- 
falterino-  truth  and  devotion,  her  steadfast  virtue  in 
trials  and  temptations — all  this  is  not  merely  a 
literary  tradition  among  the  learned  in  India,  but  a 
priceless  and  undying  heritage  among  the  millions. 
There  is  not  a  Hindu  woman  living  in  that  vast 
continent  whose  earliest  memories  of  childhood  do 
not  cling  around  the  story  of  the  saintly  Sita  I'e- 
peated  in  every  Hindu  nui'ser}^ ;  whose  moral  educa- 
tion through  life  is  not  dominated  by  the  conception 
of  tliat  pure  and  spotless  woman,  and  whose  last 
yearnings  after  righteousness  in  old  age  are  not 
inspired  and  strengthened  by  the  lofty  example  of 
that  almost  divine  character. 

Rama,  banished  to  the  woods  for  fourteen  years, 
implored  Sita  to  stay  behind  until  his  return  from 
banishment,  but  Sita  repelled  the  idea  with  a 
woman's  pride  and  a  wife's  devotion. 

"  For  my  mother  often  taught  me  and  my  father  often 

spake, 
That    her    home    the    wedded    woman    doth    beside   her 

liushand  make, 

As  the  shadow  to  tlie  substance,  to  her  lord  is  faithful 

wife, 
And  she  parts  not  from  her  eon^ort   till  she  parts  with 

tieetiny'  life  ! 
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Therefore  bid  me  seek  the  JLUiL;-le  uiid  in  pathle-ss  forests 

roam, 
Where  the  wild  deer  freely  ruiiges  and  the  tiger  makes 

his  home, 

Ha})})ier  than  in  father's  mansions  in  the  woods  will  Sita 

rove. 
Waste  no  thought  on  home  or  kindred,  nestling  in  her 

husband's  love  ! 

World-renowned  is  Kama's  valour,  fearless  by  her  Kama's 

side, 
Sita  still  will  live  and  wander  with  a  faithful  woman's 

pride. 

And  the  wild  fruit  she  will  gather  from  the  fresh  and 

fragrant  wood, 
And  the  food  by  Rama  tasted  shall  be  Sita's  cherished 

food  ! 

Bid  me  seek  the  sylvan  greenwoods,  wooded  hills  and 

plateaus  high. 
Limpid  rills  and  crystal  nullas  as  they  softly  rip})le  by. 

And    where    in    the    lake    of    lotus    tuneful    birds   their 

plumage  lave, 
Let  me  with  my  loving  Rama  skim  the   cool  translucent 

wave ! 

Years  will  pass  in  hap})y  union, — happiest  lot  to  wonuin 

given,— 
Sita  seeks  not  throne  or  empire,  nor  the  brighter  joys  of 

heaven. 

Heaven  conceals  not  brighter  mansions  in  its  sunny  fields 

of  pride. 
Where  without  her  lord  and  husband  faithful  Sita  would 

reside ! 

Therefore  let  me  seek  the  jungle  where  the  jungle- 
rangers  rove. 

Dearer  than  the  royal  palace,  where  1  share  my  hu&band's 
love, 
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And   my  heart   in  sweet    eunnnnnion    .shall    my    I'ama's 

wislies  share, 
Ami  my  -wifely  toil  shall  liu'lilen  llama's  lead  uf  woe  ami 

care!  " 

A'ainly  gentle  Rama  pleadeil  dangers  uf  the  jungle  life, 
A'ainly  spake  of  toil  and  trial  to  a  true  and  tender  ^vife  ! 

Laksliinan  too  followed  his  elder  brother  to  the 
woods.  They  left  the  town  of  Ayodhya  amidst  the 
lamentations  of  the  people;  they  stole  away  at  night, 
and  crossed  the  Tamasa  river  to  avoid  the  crowds  of 
people  who  followed  them,  and.  they  crossed  first 
the  Gano-es  and  then  the  Jnmna  on  their  wav  to  the 
south.  The  wandering's  of  exiled  Rama  throuo-li 
various  unknown  tracts,  Avhich  fill  a  large  part  of 
the  Epic,  remind  the  reader  of  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses  for  man}*  a  long  year :  Ijut  the  Indian  story 
has  a  far  greater  hold  on  the  national  mind  than  the 
story  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  illiterate  modern 
Greeks  will  be  at  a  loss  to  narrate  the  story  of  their 
hero's  wanderings ;  but  in  India,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  ignorant  and  the  illiterate  make 
annual  pilgiimages  along  the  path  which  Rama  and 
Sita  and  Lakshman  are  supposed  to  have  traversed, 
thirty  centuries  ago.  The  past  is  not  dead  or  buried 
in  India,  it  is  a  living  faith  and  a  reality  among  the 
millions. 

In  the  meanwhile,  while  Bharat's  mother  had 
succeeded  in  securing  the  throne  for  her  son,  Bharat 
himself  would  not  accept  it  at  the  price  of  the 
banishment  of  his  elder.  He  left  Aj'odhya  in  (piest 
of  Rama,  crossed  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  found 
out  Rama  in  the  hermitage  where  he  was  living  as 
an   anchorite,   and    implored    him    to    return.      But 
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llama's  reply  was  wortlij  of  him,  he  had  received  a 
mandate  from  his  father,  and  ^voidd  not  viohite  it. 

Among  the  many  discussions  which  took  pkice  in 
this  hermitage,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  argu- 
ments of  an  Indian  sceptic,  named  Jabali.  In 
ancient  India,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  various  schools 
of  philosophy  flourished  side  by  side,  some  of  them 
orthodox  and  some  of  them  exceeding^  heterodox 
and  even  atheistic,  and  the  greatest  latitude  of  free 
thouo-lit  was  tolerated.  Jabali  was  a  freethinker  of 
the  broadest  type,  denying  God,  and  ridiculing  ideas 
of  duty  and  of  a  future  life  ;  and  he  pressed  Rama 
to  return  to  his  kino'dom  in  words  w^hich  would 
stagger  even  a  modern  sceptic.     He  said  : 

"  Wherefore,  Kama,  idle  maxims  cloud  thy  heart  and  warp 
thy  mind, 
Maxims  which  mislead  the  simple  and  the  thoughtless 
human  kind  ? 

Love  nor  friendship  doth  a  mortal  to  his  kith  or  kindred 

own, 
Entering'  on  this  wide  earth  friendless,  and  departing  all 

alone. 

Foolishly  upon  the  father  and  the  mother  dotes  the  son, 
Kinsliip/is  an  idle  fancy — save  thyself  thy  kith  is  none  ! 

In  the  wayside  inn  he  halteth,  who  in  distant  lands  doth 
roam, 

Leaves  it  with  the  dawning  daylight  for  another  tran- 
sient home. 

Thus  on  earth  are  kith  and  kindred,  home  and  country, 

wealth  and  store  ; 
We  but  meet  them  on  our  journey,  leave  them  a>   wu 

pass  before  ! 
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Ah  !    I  \\vc\)  tor  erring"  uiortiils^  who  on  iMTiiig'  duty  Itfiit 
Saci'itico  thuir  dv.w  uiijoyiuoiit    till    their   barren  life  is 
spent ; 

A\'1k»  to  (lods  and  to  the  Fathers  vainly  still  their  oll'er- 

ing  make ; 
Waste  of  food!  for  CJod  nor  Father  doth  our  pious  oll'er- 

ing  take  ! 

Crafty  priests  have  forged  these  maxims,  and  with  selhsli 

objects  say — 
Make  thy  gifts  and  do  thy  penance^  leave  thy  worldly 

Avealth  and  pray  ! 

There  is  no  Hereafter,  Rama,  vain  the  hope  and  creed  of 

men ; 
Seek  the  pleasures  of  the  present,  spurn  illusions  poor 

and  vain. 

Take  the  course  of  sense  and  wisdom,  cast  all  idle  faith 

aside. 
Take  the  kingdom  Bharat  offers,  rule  Ayodhya  in  thy 

pride  ! " 

But  the  sophistry  of  the  philosopher  had  no  more 
iiillueiice  with  Rama  than  the  affectionate  pleadings 
of  his  brother ;  and  he  replied  to  the  jjhilosopher's 
reasoning  in  woi'ds  which  give  us  an  insight  into 
the  lofty  determination  of  the  great  hero  of  the 
epic. 

"Sweep   aside    thy   crafty    reasoning.    Truth  is  still    our 
ancient  way ; 
Truth  sustains  the  earth  and  nations  and  a  monarch's 
righteous  sway. 

Mighty  Gods  and  holy  sages  find  in  Truth  their  haven 

shore, 
Scorning  death  and  dark  destruction,  Truth  survives  for 

evermore  ! 
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Duadlier  than  tlio  serpent's  venom  is  the  venom  of  a  lie, 
From  the  false,  than  from  the  cobra,  men  with  deeper 
terror  fly ; 

Dearer  than  the  food  to  mortals,  Truth  as  nourishment 

is  given ; 
Truth    sustains    the    wide    creation.   Truth   upholds  the 

highest  heaven  ! 

Vain  were  gifts  and  sacrifices,  rigid  penances  were  vain, 
Profitless    the    holy    Vedai<   hut    for    Truth    which    they 
sustain ; 

Gifts  and  rights  and  rigid  penance  have  no  aim  or  pur- 
pose high. 

Save  in  Truth,  which  rules  the  wide  earth  and  the 
regions  of  the  sky  ! 

I  have  ])lighted  truth  and  promise,  and  my  word  may 

not  unsay, 
Fourteen   years   in   pathless   forests  father's  mandate  I 

obey; 

And  I  seek  no  spacious  reasons  my  relinquished  throne 

to  win, 
Grods  nor  Fathers  nor  the  Veda.s  counsel  tortuous  paths 

of  sin  ! 

Pardon,  rislci,  still  unchanging  shall  remain  aiy  promise 

given 
To  thy  mother    Queen  Kaikeyi,   to    my   father    now  in 

heaven. 

Pardon,  rlskl,  still  in  jungle  we  shall  seek  the  forest  fare, 
Worship  Gods  who  watch  our  actions,  and  pervade  the 
earth  and  air ; 

And  the  deep  and  darksome  jiuujle  shall  he  RaiiuCs  royal 
hall, 

For  a  rigliteoHs  fatlter's  mandate  duteous  son  inaij  not  re- 
call !  " 
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I'^iiliiii;'  ill  his  oudeavour  to  induce  Rama  to  rc- 
luni,  tlie  youngcT  Bliarat  returned  to  Ayodliya; 
while  Rama  penetrated  into  tlie  deeper  jungles  of 
the  south  to  ayoid  fresli  solicitations  f I'om  his  friends 
and  relations.  Accomj)anied  by  his  wife  and  Laksli- 
nian,  he  travelled  to  the  south  of  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains, and  at  last  chose  his  retreat  near  the  sources 
of  the  Godavari  river,  at  a  place  now  called  Nassik, 
not  far  from  modern  Bombay.  Here  the  faithful 
Lakshman  built  a  humble  leafy  cottage,  thatched 
with  reeds  and  jungle  grass,  and  here  Eama  and  his 
wife  passed  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  their  life 
in  the  lone  retreat  of  what  was  then  an  interminable 
wilderness. 

The  poem  takes  a  new  turn  now ;  and  we  ex- 
change the  quiet  life  of  a  righteous  exile  in  holy 
hermitages  for  the  more  stirring  incidents  of  war. 
Ravan  was  the  powerful  and  terrible  king  of  Ceylon, 
and  Ravan's  sister,  'wandering  in  the  wilderness,  met 
Rama  and  fell  in  love  with  him.  The  too  forward 
maiden  was  punished  by  the  angry  Lakshman,  and 
she  went  and  complained  to  her  royal  brother,  the 
king  of  Ceylon.  Ravan  meditated  a  deep  revenge, 
and  he  lured  aAvay  Rama  and  Lakshman  from  tlieii* 
humble  cottage  in  order  to  fall  on  unprotected  Sita. 

This  was  the  great  crisis  of  Sita's  life,  when 
Ravan,  disguised  as  a  hermit,  ajjproached  her  lone 
and  unprotected  cottage,  and  the  poet  describes  the 
critical  moment  in  befitting  verse. 

Quaking  Nature  knew   tlio    moment ;    silent    stood   the 

forest  trees ; 
Conscious  of  a  deed  of  darkness  fell  the  fragrant  forest 

breeze, 
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(TO(hiviiYi':<  troubled    wntovs    (voniMod    'noatli    liis  lurid 

glanco, 
And  liis  rod  oyo's  fiory  lustre  sprn-kU'd  in   tlic  wnvolots' 

dance  ! 

Muto  and  still   wore  forest  crontnres  when   in   i^'uiso  of 

anchorite. 
Unto   Sita's   lonely   cottno-e  pressed   the   Raksha   in   his 

miglit, 

Mnte  nnd   voiceless  Avas  the    jungle  as  he  cast  on   her 

his  eye, 
As  across  the  star  of  Chitra,  planet  Sani  walks  the  sky  ! 

Ravan   stood  in  hernn't's  vestments, — veng-efnl  ]mrpose 

unrevealed, — 
As   a  deep   and  darksome  cavern   is  by  grass  and  leaf 

concealed, 

Ravan  stood  sedate  and   silent,  and  he  gazed  on  Rama's 

qneen, 
Ivory  brow  and  li]i  of  coral,  s])arkling  teeth   of  pearly 

sheen  ! 

Ligliting  np  the  lonely  cottage  Rita  sat  in  radiance  high. 
As  the  Moon  with  streaks  of  silver  fills  the  lonely  mid- 
night sky. 

Lighting  lip  the  gloomy  woodlands  with  her  eyes  serenely 

fair, 
With  her  bark-clad    shape  of    beauty  mantled    by  her 

raven  hair ! 

IJavan   fir(Ml  by  impnre  passion    fixed   on    her  his  lustful 

And  the  light  that   lit  his  glances  gave  his   holy  texts 
the  lie, 

Ravan  in  his  flattering  accents,  with  a  soft  and  soothing 

art. 
Praised    the    woman's    ])eerless    beauty    to    subdue    the 

woman's  heart !  " 
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Sitn,  ill  tlic  siinplicity  of  licr  heart,  still  l)(>Iit>V(Ml 
tlu>  intnulcM-  t(^  bo  a  liennit  and  a  i>'U('st,  offei'CMl  liiui 
the  welcome  due  to  a  reli_i>'ioiis  man,  and  narrated 
to  liim  in  her  simple  and  pathetic  langnao^e  the 
story  of  her  life,  and  of  her  husband's  l)aiiislinient 
into  the  woods.  The  scene  is  dramatic  in  the  liighest 
degree,  and  the  simple  tale  told  by  the  trustful  Sita 
of  her  jo3^s  and  her  sorrows  to  the  cruel  and  crime- 
polluted  Ravan  darkly  determined  on  her  destruc- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  touching  ])assag-es  in  the 
whole  epic. 

Ravan  at  last  disclosed  himself.  And  he  proposed 
to  Sita  that  she  should  leave  the  homeless  Rama, 
and  henceforth  be  his  queen,  and  the  proud  Empress 
of  Ceylon.  It  was  then  that  Sita  discovered  the 
terrible  nature  of  her  situation  ;  and  her  natural 
gentleness  and  sweetness  gave  way  to  the  nol^le 
wrath  of  an  insulted  woman.  And  she  repelled 
Ravan's  proposal  with  the  scorn  and  indignation  of 
a  true  wife,  proud  of  her  warlike  lord.  And  she 
said  to  Ravan  : 

"Sure  thy  fitful  hfe  is  sluidowod  hy  a  dark  ar.d  dreadful 
fate, 
Since  iu  frenzy  of  thy  passion  courtest  thou  a  warrior's 

mate. 

Tear  the  tooth  of  Imno-ry  hon  wliik^   u]-)on   the   calf  he 

feeds, 
Touch  the  fang  of  deadly  cobra  while  his  dying  victim 

bleeds, 
Aye,  uproot  the  solid  mountain  from  its  base  of  rocky 

land. 
Ere  thou  win  the   wife   of    Rama,   stout   of    heart    and 

strong;  of  hand  ! 
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Piorco   tliy   eye    with    jxn'iil    <<{'    ucodlc   till    it   racks  tliy 

tortured  liead, 
Press  thy  red  tongue  cleft  and   Lleculiug  on   the  razor's 

sliiuino-  blade, 

Hurl  thyself  upon  the  ocean  from  a   towering-  peak  and 
•    high,' 

Snatch  the  orbs  of  day  and  niidniglit  from  their  spheres 
in  azure  sky, 

Tongues  of  flann'ng  conflagration   in  thy  flowing  dress 

enfold, 
Ere  tliou  take  the  wife  of  Kama  to  thy  distant  dungeon 

hold, 

Ere  thou  seek  to  insult  Kama  unrelenting  in  his  wrath, 
O'er  a  IkhI  of  pikes  of  iron  tread  a  softer,  easier  ]iath  !  " 

But  all  lier  threats  and  protests  and  entreaties 
'oi'e  in  vain,  the  ci-nel  and  relentless  Ravan  seized 
llie  nni^rotected  woman,  forced  her  into  his  chariot, 
and  took  her  awa}^  to  Ceylon.  The  he]i)less  Sita, 
writhing  in  agony,  like  a  snake  in  the  talons  of  an 
eagle,  vainly  called  for  the  help  of  Rama  and  of 
Laksliman,  who  were  far  away  in  the  woods ;  she 
invoked  tlte  spirits  of  tlie  woodlands  and  of  tlie  earth 
and  air  ;  and  she  doomed  Ravan  to  destruction  in 
words  of  terril)le  import  and  truth. 

"Deed  ofs'hi,  mirif/Jilrous  Bavaii,  hrin</s  hi  fimp  Us  drcdtl- 
ftd  meed, 
As  the  young  corn  (jroivs  and  ripots  from   the  small  and 
liviiKj  seed, 

For    tin's    deed    of  insult,    Ho  can,    in    tliy    heedless  folly 

done, 
Death  (f  all  thy  race  and  kindred   thou  shall  reaj)  from 

Ray  tin's  son  !  " 


\\ 
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^riio  account  of  tlio  invfisioii  of  Ceylon  ])y  Rnnia, 
and  of  the  war  which  followed,  need  not  detain  ns 
long.  The  aboriginal  dwellers  of  Southern  India 
who  helped  Rama  in  this  invasion  are  described  l)y 
the  poet  as  monkeys  and  bears ;  and  the  defenders 
of  Ceylon  are  described  as  monsters;  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  war,  though  often  spirited  and  stirring, 
lack  the  human  interest  of  the  war  of  the  M.nUa- 
hharata.  As  a  heroic  poem,  the  Ramai/ann  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  MaliuhJidrafa;  we  miss  in 
the  Rama y ana  those  stirring  descriptions  of  real 
Imttles,  and  the  encounters  of  real  warriors,  which 
strike  us  so  forcibly  in  the  Mahnhliaraia .  Laksh- 
man  the  brother  of  Eama  is,  however,  a  truly  fine 
soldier-like  character ;  he  kills  the  terrible  son  of 
Ravan  in  fair  fight ;  and  then  Rama  himself  kills 
Ravan  and  recovers  the  stolen  Sita. 

That  saintly  woman,  wdio  had  remained  faithful  to 
her  wedded  lord  in  all  her  trials  and  sorrows,  proves 
her  purity  by  an  ordeal  of  fire,  and  returns  to  the 
embraces  of  her  Adctorious  lord,  and  they  both 
return  to  Ayodhya  with  Lakshman,  the  period  of 
exile  being  now  over. 

In  a  fine  passage  the  poet  describes  the  A^ctorious 
brothers  and  Sita,  sailing  over  the  whole  continent 
of  India  in  an  aerial  car,  crossing  over  the  mighty 
hills,  the  majestic  rivers,  the  far-extending  woods, 
and  the  towns  and  hamlets  and  smiling  fields  ^vhich 
lay  beneath  them  spread  out  like  a  map.  And 
Avhen  the  car  performed  this  marvellous  journey 
from  Ceylon  to  Oudh,  the  city  of  Oudli  once  more 
decorated  herself  to  welcome  her  returning  lord  and 
monarch. 
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Elephants    in    golden    trappings    thousand    chiefs    and 

nobles  bore, 
Chariots  cars  and  gallant  chargers  speeding  by  Sarayu's 

shore. 

And  the  serried  troops  of  battle  marched  with  colours 

rich  and  brave, 
Proudly  o'er  the  gay  procession  did  Ayodhya's  banners 

wave. 

In  their  stately  gilded  litters  royal  dames  and  damsels 

came, 
Queen  Kausalya  first  and  foremost.  Queen  Sumitra  rich 

in  fame,  ^ 

Pious  priests  and  learned  Brahman,  chief  of  guild  from 

near  and  far, 
Noble   chief   and   stately  courtier  with   the  wreath   and 

water  jar. 

Girt  by  minstrel  bard  and  herald  chanting  glorious  deeds 

of  yore, 
Bharat    came, — his    elder's    sandals    still    the    faithfu) 

younger  bore. — 

Silver-white  his  proud  umbrella,  silver-white  his  garland 
brave, 

Silver- white  the  fan  of  chowri  which  his  faithful  hench- 
men wave. 

Stately  march  of  gallant  chargers  and  the  roll  of  battle 

car. 
Heavy  tread  of  royal  tuskers  and  the  beat  of   drum   of 

war, 

Dundabhi  and  echoing  aaiLkha,  voice  of  nations  gathered 

nigh, 
Shook  the  city's  tower  and  temjile  and  the  pealing  vault 

of  sky  ! 
\(}h.  XX  Li.  9 
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(Sailing  o'er  the  cluudluss  etliui'  Kauia's  Puslipa  chariot 

came. 
And  ten  thousand  jocund  voices  shouted  Kama's  joyous 

name, 

Women  with  their   loving  greetings,  children  with  their 

joyous  cry, 
Tottering  age  and   lisping  infant  hailed   the  righteous 

chief  and  high. 

Bharat  rendered  back  the  kingdom  of  Oudh  to 
Rama,  and  Rama  and  Sita  were  consecrated  as  king 
and  queen  of  a  liappy  and  joyous  nation.  And  to 
this  day  the  traditions  of  the  people  of  India  repre- 
sent the  reign  of  Rama  as  a  period  of  felicity  and 
happiness  when 

Trees  their   ample   produce  yielded  as  returning  seasons 

went, 
And  the  earth  in  grateful  gladness  never  failing  harvest 

lent. 

Rains  descended  in  their  season,  never  came  the  blighting 
gale, 

Rich  in  crop  and  rich  in  pasture  was  each  soft  and  smil- 
ing vale, 

Loom  and  anvil   gave  their  produce  and  the   tilled:  and 

fertile  soil, 
And    the   nation    lived    rejoicing  in    their   old    ancestral 

toil ! 

The  real  epic  of  Rama  ends  here.  There  is  an 
Uttara  Kanda,  or  supplement,  which  prolongs  the 
story,  and  gives  it  a  sad  and  mournful  ending ;  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  that  supplemental  story 
to-night.  Enough  has  been  said  to  explain  the  cha- 
racter of  this  wonderful  ancient  poem  of  the  Hindus, 
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embodying  tlie  highest  ideals  of  manly  devotion  to 
truth  and  womanly  faithfulness  and  love. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  I  have  re- 
marked elsewhere  that  in  India  the  Ramayana  is 
not  merely  an  ancient  epic,  but  is  still  a  living  tradi- 
tion and  a  living  faith.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the 
moral  instruction  of  a  nation,  and  it  is  a  j^art  of  the 
lives  of  two  hundred  millions  of  people.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  that  when  the  modern  languages 
of  India  were  first  formed  out  of  the  ancient  San- 
scrit and  Prakrits,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
after  Christ,  the  Ramayana  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  inspiring  our  modern  poets  and  forming  our 
modern  tongues.  Southern  India  took  the  lead, 
and  a  translation  of  the  Ramayana  in  the  Tamil 
language  appeared  as  early  as  1100  a.d.  Northern 
India  and  Bengal  and  Bombay  followed  the  ex- 
ample ;  Tulasi  Das's  Ramayana  is  the  great  classic 
of  the  Hindi  language,  Krittibas's  Ramayana  is  a 
classic  in  the  Bengali  language,  and  Sridhar's 
Ranwi/ana  is  a  classic  in  the  Mahratta  lang-uaofe. 
Generations  of  Hindus  in  all  parts  of  India  have 
studied  the  ancient  story  in  these  modern  transla- 
tions ;  they  have  heard  it  recited  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich ;  and  they  have  seen  it  acted  on  the  stage  at 
religious  festivals  in  every  great  town  and  every 
populous  village  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
India. 

More  than  this,  the  story  of  Rama  has  inspired 
our  religious  reformers,  and  purified  the  popular 
faith  of  our  modern  times.  Rama,  the  true  and 
dutiful,  was  accepted  as  the  Spirit  of  God  descended 
on  earth,  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  the  Preserver 
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of  the  World.  The  great  teacher  Ramaniija  pro- 
claimed the  monotheisin  of  Vishnu  in  Southern 
India  in  the  twelfth  century ;  the  reformer  Eama- 
nanda  proclaimed  the  same  faith  in  Northern  India 
in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century;  and  his 
follower,  the  gifted  Kal3ir,  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
uniting  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  in  the  worship  of 
One  God.  "  The  God  of  the  Hindus,"  he  said,  "  is 
the  God  of  the  Mahomedans,  be  he  invoked  as  Rama 
or  AlV  '•'  The  city  of  the  Hindu  God  is  Benares, 
and  the  city  of  the  Mahomedan  God  is  Mecca ;  but 
search  your  hearts,  and  there  you  will  find  the  God 
both  of  Hindus  and  Mahomedans."  "  If  the  Creator 
dwells  in  tabernacles,  whose  dwelling  is  the  uni- 
verse  r 

The  reformer  Chaitanya  preached  the  same  sub- 
lime monotheism  in  Bengal,  and  the  reformer  Nanak 
in  the  Punjab,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  And  down 
to  the  present  day  the  popular  mind  in  India,  led 
away  by  the  worship  of  many  images  in  many 
temples,  nevertheless  holds  fast  to  the  cardinal  idea 
of  One  God,  and  believes  the  heroes  of  the  ancient 
epics — Krishna  and  Baina — to  be  the  incarnations 
of  that  God. 

Down  to  the  present  century  the  lessons  of  the 
great  epics  are  a  perennial  source  of  instruction  to 
the  people  of  India.  Early  in  this  century  Reginald 
Heber,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  met  among  the 
wildest  tribes  of  Western  India  the  great  Hindu 
reformer  Swami  Narayan,  who  had  tamed  the 
manners  of  his  countrymen,  and  preached  to  them 
lessons  of  purity  and  humanity  and  the  love  of  God, 
under  the  name  of  Krishna.     The  Bishop,  escorted 
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by  tlie  East  India  Company's  guards  met  the  Hindu 
reformer  surrounded  by  liis  faithful  followers. 

"  Had  our  troops  been  opposed  to  each  other,"  writes 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  "  mine,  though  less  numerous, 
would  have  been  doubtless  far  more  effective  from  the 
superiority  of  arms  and  discipline.  But,  in  moral  grandeur, 
wliat  a  difference  was  there  between  his  troops  and  mine. 
Mine  neither  knew  me,  nor  cared  for  me ;  they  escorted 
me  faithfully,  and  would  have  defended  me  bravely,  be- 
cause they  were  ordered  by  their  superiors  to  do  so,  and  as 
they  would  have  done  for  any  other  stranger  of  sufficient 
worldly  rank  to  make  such  an  attendance  usual.  The 
guards  of  Swami  Narayan  were  his  own  disciples  and 
enthusiastic  admirers,  men  who  had  voluntarily  repaired  to 
hear  his  lessons,  who  now  took  a  pride  in  doing  him  lionour, 
and  who  would  cheerfully  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood 
rather  than  suffer  a  fringe  of  his  garment  to  be  handled 
roughly." 

The  Bishop  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
reformer,  and  this  is  how  the  reformer  explained 
his  idea  of  Grod  : 

"Many  names  there  may  be,  and  have  been,  given  to 
Him  who  is,  and  is  the  same,  but  whom  we  also,  as  well  as 
the  other  Hindus,  call  Brahma.  But  there  is  a  spirit  in 
whom  God  is  more  specially,  and  who  cometli  from  God, 
and  is  with  God,  and  is  likewise  God,  who  hath  made 
known  to  men  the  will  of  God  and  Father  of  all,  whom  we 
call  Krishna  and  worship  as  God's  image." 

These  are  words  which  the  Hindu  reformer  uttered 
to  the  Christian  Bishop  early  in  this  century ;  and 
these  words  describe  to  us  accurately  how  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Perfect  Man,  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
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ancient  epics,  have  enabled  Indian  reformers  throngli 
centuries  and  tlionsands  of  years  to  rally  the  nations 
of  India  in  the  worship  of  one  God,  whose  image  on 
earth  is  the  Perfect  Man.  In  the  teeming  villages 
of  Bengal,  in  the  ancient  shrines  of  Northern  India, 
and  far  away  in  the  towns  and  hamlets  of  Southern 
India,  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  million  is  a  popular 
monotheism  underlying  the  various  ceremonials  in 
honour  of  various  images  and  forms, — and  that 
popular  monotheism  generally  recognises  the  heroes 
of  the  two  ancient  epics, — Krishna  and  Uamn,  as 
the  earthly  incarnations  of  the  one  God  pervading 
and  ruling  the  universe. 

To  know  the  two  Indian  epics  is  to  understand 
the  Indian  people  better.  And  to  trace  the  influence 
of  the  Indian  epics  on  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
Hindu  nation,  and  on  the  development  of  their 
modern  languages,  literatures,  and  religious  reforms, 
is  to  comprehend  the  real  history  of  the  people 
during  three  thousand  years.  As  mere  literary 
works,  the  Bamayana  and  the  Mahabharata  are 
amono-  the  greatest  and  loftiest  creations  of  the 
human  imagination.  And  unless  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  in  my  estimate,  the  two  epics  of  India, 
when  they  are  better  known  in  Europe,  will  take 
their  rank  along  with  the  works  of  Homer,  of  Dante, 
and  of  Shakespeare,  as  undying  works  of  art, 
composed  for  all  times,  all  countries,  and  for  all 
mankind. 


Adlard  &"  Son,  Imp. 


WILLIAM     COWPER 


From  ths  Painting  by  Rotnney  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


TTTE     POET     COWPER    AND     TTTS 
SURROUNDINGS. 

r.V    WTLLTAM    TiOLTON,    F.II.S.L. 
[Eead  November  28th,  1900.] 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  while  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  was  engaged  in  listen- 
ing to  the  closing  lecture  on  the  fifth  Centenary  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  litei'ature, 
that  at  that  very  moment,  namely  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  25tli  of  April  last,  several  thousands  of  English 
|)eople  in  a  small  country  town  were  engaged  in 
celebrating  the  fir^t  centenary  of  another  poet,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  completed,  in  a  sense,  that  pure 
English  style  which  Chaucer  l)egan,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  whose  poetry  is  to-day  just  what  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  namely  A¥illiam  Cowper,  the 
Bard  of  Olney. 

There  are  only  two  places  in  this  country  of 
England  where  one  single  predominant  name  in 
literature  overshadows  everything  else.  London 
lias  produced  many  of  our  greatest  writers — Chaucer, 
Bacon,  Milton,  Pope,  Gray,  Byron,  Keats,  and  Robert 
Browning  among  them, — but  what  stranger  ever 
comes  to  London  expecting  to  find  any  of  these  great 
names  as  the  one  overwhelming  influence  of  the 
])lace  ?  The  birth-spots  of  these  authors  are  now 
lost    beneath    the    masses    of    railway  stations    and 
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city    warelionsep,   and   even   their   latqr   residences 
liave  been  improved  away.     In  country  towns  it  is 
niucli   the    same    thing;    Lichfield    has  produced    a 
Johnson,  and  his  birthplace    still    stands;   but  the 
Cathedral  of  Lichfield  extinguishes  Johnson,  whose 
shade  haunts  other  spots,  notably  the  narrow  courts 
running  out  of  Fleet  Street.     Ottery  in  Devonshire 
saw  the  birth  of  Coleridge,  but  the  shade  of  Cole- 
ridge is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  that  place,  but  rather 
at  Stowey,  or  Bristol,  or  Keswick,  or  Highgate.     It 
is  true   the  genius  of  Wordsworth  has  thrown   an 
enduring  spell  over  the  whole  Lake  country,  but  not 
specially  does  it  rest  upon  one  particular  spot.  Scott's 
mighty  genius  has  thrown  a  mantle  over  the  whole 
of   Scotland.     Burns's  lyric  celebrity  diffuses  itself 
over  a  wide  area  of  space,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
wherever  there  is  a  Scotchman,  there  is  the  influence 
of  Burns.     Thus  it  remains  that  two  places  only  in 
this  island  of  ours  can  be  cited  which  are  pecuharly 
under  the  local  spell  of  a  single  name :  one  is  Strai- 
ford-on-Avov,  sacred  to  Shakespeare  ;  and  the  other 
is  the  small  town  of  OIne!/,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  sacred  to  William  Cowper. 

There  is,  however,  just  this  difference  between 
the  two :  Shakespeare  was  born  at  Stratford,  Avhile 
Cowper  was  not  born  at  Olney.  Shakespeare,  as  far 
as  we  know,  never  wrote  anything  at  all  of  his  native 
place,  except  from  memory  in  a  few  fragmentary 
touches ;  while  to  CoAvper  Olney  scenes  were  his  all 
in  all  for  nearly  thirty  years.  AYashington  Irving 
says:  "the  mind  refuses  to  dwell  at  Stratford  on 
anything  that  does  not  belong  to  Shakespeare ;  " 
and   so,   when   once    the    pilgrim    enters   the   loug 
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niindnniod  street  of  Olney — coming  as  Ik^  prohnlily 
will  do  iioAY  from  the  railway  station, — a  single  street 
oF  common  and  dull  white- washed  houses,  some  of 
them  still  thatched,  and  all  built  flush  with  the  road, 
\vitliout  a  single  floAver  garden  in  front  of  any  of 
ihem  or  a  ])it  of  bright  colour  to  catch  the  eye; 
notwithstanding  all  this  monotony,  the  mind  is  ab- 
sorl)ed  with  one  idea  only,  and  that  idea  is  Cowper. 
The  street  in  its  general  characteristics  can  be  but 
little  cha.nged  since  his  days,  though  now  no  Avorkers 
of  fine  pillow  lace  sit  Avith  their  bobbins  at  the  open 
door.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  town  there  is  the 
triangular  piece  of  open  ground  Avith  its  fine  elm 
tree  in  the  centre,  and  facing  the  spectator  as  he 
comes  along  is  CoAvper's  house,  tlip,  house,  the  house 
of  himself  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  the  house  of  the  "  Task," 
and  of  all  his  longer  and  greater  poems.  A  little 
further  still  is  the  bridge ;  not  indeed  the  same  bridge 
A\diich  CoAA^per  knew,  but  a  successor,  which  still 
"  AA'ith  wearisome  but  needful  length  liestrides  the 
general  flood ;  "  not  an  architectural  bridge  of  stone 
arches,  but  only  little  more  than  a  causcAvay  raised 
a  few  feet  aboA^e  the  meadoAA^s,  and  in  its  sim])licity 
fully  in  harmony  Avith  the  quiet  prospect  on  three 
sides,  of  green  fields  Avith  the  river  Ouse  sIoav- 
Avinding  through  them,  the  distant  trees  on  the  one 
hand  of  AVeston,  and  on  the  other  the  Avooded  bank 
of  Clifton,  affording  to  us  the  identical  vicAV  Avhich 
CoAvper  saw  and  enjoyed  for  thirty  years.  Still  less 
altered,  or,  rather,  not  altered  at  all,  is  CoAvper's 
summer-house,  a  shed  of  rough  planks  "  not  much 
larger  than  a  sedan  chair,"  Avhere  he  passed  so  many 
hours,  and  Avrote   much   of    his    ])oetry,   and    which 
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holds  in  the  floor  a  sort  of  sunken  well,  where  erst 
his  clerical  visitors  kept  their  tobacco  pipes.  The 
visitor  of  to-day  wonders  how  so  frail  a  structure 
could  have  lasted  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The 
walls,  once  white,  are  now  black  Avitli  the  autographs 
of  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  town  the  footpath 
begins,  which  crosses  first  some  fields  and  then  a 
stream,  and  terminates  at  Clifton,  where  Lady 
Austen,  wdio  inspired  him  to  write  the  ballad  of 
'  John  Gilpin '  and  the  '  Task '  resided,  and  which 
said  footpath,  with  its  mud  and  mire,  he  has  play- 
fully celebrated  in  one  of  his  minor  pieces.  On  the 
other  side  is  Weston  Underwood,  with  the  trees  of 
its  park  within  less  than  a  mile,  still  a  beautiful 
park,  with  masses  of  greenery  and  open  lawns. 
Easily  to  be  found  within  the  enclosures  are  various 
things  Cowper  has  sung  of,  or  described  in  excellent 
prose — the  "  Spinney,"  for  instance,  in  a  dingle  where 
he  and  his  party  of  fair  ladies  were  wont  to  picnic, 
with  a  wheelbarrow  for  a  table;  here,  too,  is  the 
famous  Alcove,  the  subject  of  one  of  the  books  in 
the  '  Task ; '  here  are  the  avenues  or  green  colon- 
nades ;  and  in  the  AYilderness  the  large  stone  urns, 
which  still  retain  the  inscriptions  he  wrote  for  Lady 
Throckmorton's  dogs.  At  AYeston,  too,  apparently 
little  altered,  is  the  comfortable -looking  house  to 
which  he  removed  after  twenty-one  years'  residence 
in  Olney  market-place ;  and  on  returning  to  Olney 
the  visitor  will  have  before  him  the  beautiful  tovrer 
and  spire  of  Olney  Church,  from  which,  perchance, 
he  may  catch  "  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells  just  un- 
dulating on  the  listening  ear,"  greeting  us  as  they 
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(lid  him.  In  Olney  itself  are  many  other  spots 
t'aniiHar  to  his  readers,  such  as  the  district  called 
"  Silver  End,"  redolent  in  the  poet's  time  of  un- 
savoury essences,  and  inhabited  by  rather  trouble- 
some neighbours.  Further  away,  though  within  a 
walk,  is  Yardley  Oak,  just  within  the  Northampton- 
shire border,  a  hoary  tree  many  centuries  old,  not 
otherwise  interesting  in  itself,  for  "we  have  a 
hundred  such  elsewhere,"  but  for  having  been  simg 
by  the  poet.  These  are  but  a  few  things,  to  men- 
tion no  more,  which  still  attract  the  admirers  of 
Cowper.  To  any  who  know  him  only  by  his  poems, 
the  district  offers  the  attractions  of  a  pilgrimage 
worth  making.  They  will  not  expect  to  discover 
romantic  scenery ;  but  they  will  be  rewarded  in 
finding  real  English  landscapes  worthy  of  being 
[)ainted  or  sung.  It  is  really  impossible  for  anyone 
to  get  Cowper  out  of  mind  for  a  moment  when  at 
Ohicy,  and  nobody  ever  does.  The  railway  has, 
indeed,  of  late  years  come  there,  but  the  station  is 
liappily  not  very  near  the  town,  and  does  not  at 
present  interfere  with  the  spirit  of  the  place,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  as  old-fashioned  as  ever.  There 
ai-e  not  many  shops,  and  plate-glass  windows  have 
not  appeared.  Around  are  the  same  water-meadows, 
with  possiljly  the  same  mud ;  and  there  is  the  same 
Ouse — a  river  that  performs  more  eccentric  gyra- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  than  does  any  other 
river  in  all  England,  making  a  course  of  twenty- 
five  miles  al)out  a  district  the  diameter  of  which  is 
only  eight. 

The  life  of  Cowper  divides  itself  into  two  portions, 
one  his  early  career,  and  the  other  his  residence  at 
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Oliiey ;  the  first  embracing  his  school  days,  his  so- 
called  study  of  the  law,  and  his  residence  in  the 
Temple;  the  second  covering  his  literary  career. 
The  ])iil)lic  interest  is  in  the  latter  portion.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  anything  about  it  that  has  not  been 
said  before ;  but  there  may  be  perhaps  some  dropped 
threads  worth  taking  up.  No  poet  of  later  times 
has  had  so  much  written  about  him,  both  on  his 
writings  and  his  personality.  I  have  thought  it 
best,  therefore,  in  preparing  this  paper  to  avoid 
consulting  any  other  books  than  those  written  by 
himself,  and  to  draw  my  observations  partly  from 
these,  and  partly  from  personal  experience,  for  the 
study  of  Cowper  has  been  almost  a  life-long  plea- 
sure. 

Cowper's  individual  character  was  sweetness  itself. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  reading  of  his  getting  out 
of  temper  for  a  moment.  Everybody  who  ap- 
proached him  loved  him,  and  his  human  love  was 
unbounded.  Before  his  time  no  man  wrote  as  he 
did  on  Liberty,  and  perhaps  no  jDoet  has  since 
equalled  him  on  the  subject.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  many — by  Hayley,  by  Grimshaw,  by 
Southey,  by  an  Anonymous  author  in  1855,  and  by 
Thomas  Wright  among  others.  Sketches  and  essays 
also,  more  or  less  valuable,  are  still  more  numerous. 
Of  the  biographies,  I  prefer  that  of  Southey,  who 
adorned  whatever  he  touched,  for  general  informa- 
tion ;  and  that  of  the  Anonymous  writer  for  reflective 
conclusions.  I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  his 
own  statements  for  all  I  have  to  say  about  him. 

Firm  for  his  family.  His  mother  was  a  Donne, 
commo-  from  the  same   stock   which   produced   the 
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satirical  poet  of  King  James's  days,  now  best  known 
from  his  life  by  Izaak  Walton.  This  Dr.  Donne 
claimed  a  descent  from  Sir  Thomas  More;  but 
l^eyond  that,  the  pedigree  of  the  poet's  mother  could 
be  traced  through  four  distinct  branches  up  to  King 
Henry  III.  This  never  made  him  vain.  Respecting 
it,  he  says : 

"  My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birtli 
From  loins  enthroned  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise, 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies." 

On  his  father's  side  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to 
l)e  said,  and  it  affords  much  interesting  matter, 
especially  for  one  event  which,  connected  with  it, 
influenced  Cowper's  whole  life,  changed  his  cha- 
racter, and  from  a  giddy  young  man  about  town, 
produced  a  poet,  emphatically  the  Poet  of  Nature 
and  the  Home. 

Having  had  occasion  some  time  ago  to  search  into 
Cowper's  genealogy,  I  was  able  to  light  upon  some 
curious  facts,  not  hitherto  noticed  by  any  writer. 

The  Cowper  family  are  descended  from  John 
Cowper,  of  Strode,  in  Sussex,  who  married  Joan 
Stanbridge,  an  heiress,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
Soine  of  the  family — certainly  a  cousin  of  the  poet 
and  a  namesake,  W.  Cowper,  of  the  Park,  Hertford, 
— if  not  tlie  poet  himself,  (|uartered  the  Stanl)ridge 
arms  on  their  shield.  Passing  over  several  descents 
we  find  a  William  Cowper,  of  Kent,  created  a 
Baronet  in  the  year  1(342.  His  son,  another  William, 
left  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  a  lawyer  of 
eminence,  became  successively,  ;i  .bulge,  a  Keeper  of 
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the  Great  Seal,  and  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  Lord 
Chancellor.     AVhile  he  was  a  judge  he  was  accused 
of  the  murder  of  a  Quakeress,  and  acciuitted.     Lord 
Macaulay  introduces  this  episode  in  his  history,  and 
wonders  that  the  poet  never  once  alluded  to  it  in 
his  letters.     His  Lordship  married  a  certain  Mary 
Clavering,  as  second  wife,  a  lady  who  kept  a  private 
diary,  which  diary,  after  lying  2^erdu  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  first  saw  the  light  in  the  year  1865. 
Of  this  important  diary  I  must  speak  again ;  hut 
it  is  necessary  for  a  time  to  keep  to  the  genealogy. 
The   second   son   of  the   above-mentioned   William, 
viz.    Spencer    Cowper,    brother    of    the    Earl,    the 
Chancellor,  left  at  his  decease  three  sons,  the  eldest 
one,  still  a  William,  was  "  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments," 
of  which  office  a  good  deal  is  to  be  said  shortly ;  the 
second  son  was  Ashley,  ^vho  was  a  lawyer,  and  the 
third  was  John,  father  of  the  Poet.     John  Cowper 
entered  Holy  Orders,  and  became  Eector  of  Great 
Berkhampstead,  where  the  future  poet  was  born  in 
the  year  1731.     The  Rectory  House  is  now  demo- 
lished, and,  indeed,  in  the  poet's  own  time  it  would 
seem  to  have  lost  connection   w4th   the  name,  for 
he  says    of   it  in   his  great    poem  on  his  mother's 
picture : 

"  'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own." 

Young  William  was  a  most  sensitive  and  timid 
child,  both  at  home  and  at  school,  yet  always 
thoughtful,  and  with  tastes  uncommon  in  a  boy  of 
the  period.      When  at  Westminster  School  he  loved 
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to  leave  the  outdoor  games,  tliough  he  excelled  in 
them,  and  to  indulge  in  country  rambles.     He  says : 

"  I  have  loved  the  rural  walks  through  lanes 
Of  grassy  swarth  close  cropped  by  nibbling  sheep^ 
O'er  hills  and  vallies,  and  by  river's  brink, 
E'er  since,  a  truant  boy,  I  passed  my  bounds 
T'  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames." 

Among  his  schoolfellows  at  Westminster  was 
Charles  Churchill,  the  brilliant  satirist;  George 
Colman,  afterwards  translator  of  Terence  and 
author  of  some  standard  plays;  and  above  all, 
Warren  Hastings,  of  whom,  when  the  country  rang 
at  the  time  of  his  trial,  his  former  schoolmate 
refused  to  believed  anything  but  good. 

Removed  from  Westminster,  we  find  him  articled 
to  an  attorney,  his  companion  being  Thurlow,  after- 
wards Chancellor.  He,  however,  instead  of  studying 
law,  as  Thurlow  did,  idled  three  years  of  his  life 
away,  passing  much  of  his  time  in  making  love  to 
bis  cousin  Theodora,  daughter  of  his  uncle  Ashley, 
with  whom  he  boarded.  This  attachment  was 
hi'okeu  oft'  by  the  father,  but  not  before  a  vast 
iiuml)er  of  poetical  love  letters  had  been  addressed 
to  the  young  lady,  who  was  his  Delia,  while  he  was 
ber  constant  William,  not  her  Strephon  or  Colin  as 
might  be  supposed.  It  is  hard  to  guess  what  might 
have  happened  had  the  fates  permitted  the  union. 
Certainly  they  did  not  meet  again.  He  became  "  a 
stricken  deer  and  left  the  herd."  She  never  ceased 
to  love,  and  in  the  melancholy  latter  days  of  the 
[)oet,  ])rovided  him  anonymously  with  a  private 
annual   iuconie.     He  then  entered  the  Temple,  and 
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set  up  chambers,  and  for  want  of  soinetliing  better 
to  do  joined  himself  to  a  gay  set  of  young  bloods, 
and  passed  more  of  his  important  life  in  trifling-  time 
away.  These  men  could  not  have  been  a  bad  set 
after  all,  for  they  established  a  literary  club  among 
themselves,  and  set  up  a  magazine,  to  which  all  con- 
tributed, Cowper  among  the  rest,  who  wrote  ballads, 
which  became  so  popular  that  they  were  sung  about 
the  streets;  l3ut,  unfortunately  for  us,  nobody  has 
ever  been  able  to  trace  one  of  them.  That  the 
poetical  faculty  was  germinating  within  him  is  proved 
by  one  early  production  which  has  iDeen  preserved, 
the  verses  written  on  finding  "  the  heel  of  an  old 
shoe  at  Bath."  This  contains  one  of  the  best  allite- 
rative lines  in  the  language.  As  if  foreboding  his 
own  career,  the  verses  end  thus : 

''  Left 
Basely  deserted,  from  his  airy  height 
Headlong  he  falls,  and  through  the  rest  of  life 
Drags  the  dull  load  of  disapjjointment  on." 

His  father,  who  had  married  again,  was  now  dead, 
and  his  income  had  diminished  to  sixty  pounds  a 
year,  which,  though  it  probably  went  as  far  in  the 
year  1762  as  double  that  amount  goes  at  present, 
was  yet  all  insufficient  to  support  a  young  briefless 
barrister.  At  length  his  first  cousin.  Major  Cowper, 
who  possessed  the  presentation  of  several  lucrative 
offices  under  Government,  offered  him  the  post  of 
"  Clerk  of  the  Parliamentary  Journals."  This  offer 
was  soon  changed  for  the  higher  post  of  "  Clerk  of 
the  Parliaments,"  which  had  been  held  l^y  his  uncle 
the  father  of  the  Major,  who  had  died  in  1740.    Here 
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was  a  fortune  to  hand,  could  it  have  been  grasped ; 
l)ut  if  "there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which 
taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune,"  it  is  pretty 
sure  that  if  the  tide  be  missed  the  vessel  will  di^ift. 
So  it  was  with  Cowper.  He  had  not  mental  strength 
to  breast  the  water ;  and,  brooding  over  fancied  diffi- 
culties, his  mind  gave  way,  and  he  twice  attempted 
suicide.  He  has  given  us  full  particulars  even  to 
the  smallest  detail  of  his  agonies  in  an  autobio- 
graphy ;  and  in  the  end,  instead  of  the  Government 
sinecure,  he  had  to  be  put  under  restraint,  Avhence 
he  emerged  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  in  the  year 
17G5. 

So  far  so  good ;  and  leaving  him  now  to  enter  on 
new  relations,  for  the  good  of  himself  and  still  more 
of  mankind  later  on,  it  is  now  necessary  to  revert  a 
little,  and  to  ask  what  was  this  particular  jDost  of 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  and  why  it  was  that  post 
and  other  sinecures  were  in  the  gift  of  the  Cowper 
family.  Among  all  Cowper's  biographers,  none  seem 
to  have  inquired  into  this  point.  Nobody  cared,  and 
nobody  wanted  to  know,  until  the  information  needed 
came  from  a  source  wholly  unexpected,  namely, 
from  the  Diary  of  Lady  Mary  Cowper,  wife  of  Earl 
Cowper,  the  Chancellor,  which  fully  explained  the 
l)usincss,  and  revealed  to  us  a  bit  of  scandalous 
history  little  dreamed  of.  It  was  while  searching 
for  other  things  that  I  was  led  to  look  somewhat 
closely  into  matters  concerning  the  Cowper  pedigree, 
that  the  following  facts  evolved  themselves;  not 
indeed  that  they  could  not  have  been  traced  out  ])y 
others,  only  that  nobody  seemed  to  have  done  it  or 
thought  of  it. 
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AVliatever  honours  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Par- 
liaments may  have  carried  with  them,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  were  a  shameful  scandal  a  hundred  and 
ninety  years  ago,  for  we  find  from  the  diary  of 
Lady  Cowper  that  in  the  year  1714  the  post  was 
actually  sold  for  money,  and  probably  to  the  highest 
bidder  !  It  was  held  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
by  a  Mr.  Johnson,  in  whose  possession  that  office 
was  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  King  George 
the  First.  Immediately  after  that  event  we  find 
court  favours  were  shamefully  fished  for,  and  be- 
stowed upon  all  manner  of  new  favourites,  mostly 
Hanoverians,  without  any  regard  to  right  or  fitness ; 
and  among  such  posts  was  this  office  of  Clerk  of  the 
Parliaments.  One  of  the  King's  German  sycophants 
was  a  certain  Robethon,  a  servile  creature  whom  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  was 
sharp  enough  to  detect  as  a  knave.  Through  Baron 
Bernstorff,  a  German,  who  was  king's  interpreter — ■ 
for  George  knew  no  English — this  Robethon  ol)- 
tained  from  the  King,  before  he  had  been  five 
months  on  the  throne,  the  promise  of  the  place  in 
futuro,  and  no  sooner  had  he  secured  the  said  pro- 
mise than  he  sold  his  right  to  its  future  possession. 
This  transaction  is  told  by  Lady  Cowper,  who  was 
then  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  her  exact  words,  quoted  from  the  diary, 
are  as  follows : 

^'December  2b,  1714. — This  day  Monsieur  Robethon  pro- 
cured the  Grant  of  the  King  of  Clerk  of  the  Parliament, 
after  Mr.  Johnson's  death,  for  anybody  he  luould  name.  He 
let  my  brother  [i.  e.  Spencer  Cowper]  have  it  in  reversion 
for  his  two  sons  for  £1800  !  " 
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Such  is  an  episode  of  court  intrigue  and  mutual 
diso-race,  innocently  written  at  tlie  time,  of  a  back- 
stairs trick  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of  Charles  the 
Second.  What  effect  this  miserable  business  had 
upon  poor  Mr.  Johnson  we  are  not  told,  except  that 
he  died  soon  afterwards,  and  the  purchaser  of  the 
place — Spencer  Cowper — immediately  bestowed  it 
upon  his  eldest  son,  AVilliam,  at  whose  death,  in  1740, 
the  gift  fell  by  reversion  to  his  brother,  Ashley,  and 
in  1765  the  post  was  offered  to  the  poet.  Not  only 
was  this  place  in  the  Cowper  gift,  but  there  were 
other  tit-bits  also,  and  we  read  that  in  the  year 
17-31  "  AYilliam  Cowper  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Cowper,  Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty,  and  Rector  of 
I>erkhampstead  (the  poet's  father),  were  appointed 
(Jlerks  of  the  Commission  of  Bankruptcy,"  which 
latter  clerkship,  on  the  death  of  the  said  John, 
Hector  of  Berkhampstead,  fell  to  the  youthful  poet 
himself,  who  Avas  then  a  young  briefless  barrister 
in  the  Temple;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  its  emolu- 
ments had  fallen  as  low  as  sixty  pounds  a  year ! 
The  Parliamentary  places  and  gifts,  even  at  the 
death  of  Ashley  Cowper  in  1788,  were  still  kept 
snugly  in  the  family^,  and  at  least  one  of  them  was 
held  ])y  another  nephew,  Henry,  as  Deputy  Clerk 
down  to  the  year  1825. 

We  can  now  turn  again  to  the  poet's  own  career. 
It  was  a  good  thing  for  him,  and  a  happy  thing  for 
us,  that  the  office  in  (piestion  was  resigned.  Had  it 
been  accepted  there  would  have  been  no  Co^^■per  of 
Ohiey,  and  we  should  never  have  had  '  The  Task.' 
^riiis  circumstance,  coupled  willi  his  kiiowh'dgc  of 
the  family  "  jol),"  makes  it  clear  why  it  is  that    in 
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some  of  Ills  ]ioonis  Cowper  is  continually  nttevino- 
his  protests  (often  very  melodious  ones)  n.o'ainsi 
State  corruptions,  briber}^,  and  Avliat  lie  calls  "  pick- 
locks to  places."  Such  things  moved  his  indig- 
nation, and  he  inveighed  l)itterly  ngainst  them, 
particularly  in  the  long  poem  called  '  Expostula- 
tion,'— which  is  one  of  his  best, — not  unmindful  of 
what  his  own  career  might  have  been,  had  not  a 
series  of  circumstances,  terrible  as  some  of  them 
were,  led  him  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  dirt,  thougli 
the  struggle  left  him  poor  for  life — circumstances 
which,  except  on  the  part  of  two  cousins,  one  the 
Theodora  of  his  early  love,  and  the  other  her  sister, 
known  to  us  as  Lady  Hesketh,  entailed  the  neglect  of 
his  other  kindred,*  none  of  whom  appear  to  have 
made  the  slightest  overtures  to  him,  though  it  was  no 
more  than  a  drive  over  to  Olney  from  their  splendid 
seat  in  the  next  county;  while  he,  forsooth,  whom 
posterity  has  put  above  titles,  will  be  regarded  to 
all  time  in  two  hemispheres  as  the  real  head  of  the 
Cowper  race. 

After  his  restoration  to  sanity  it  was  thought  it 
would  be  best  that  he  should  reside  within  reach  of 
his  brother,  who  was  at  Cambridge,  and  the  town  of 
Huntingdon  was  therefore  fixed  on  for  his  abode. 
This  again  was  a  happy  arrangement.  His  whole 
course  of  existence,  had  now  become  directed  into 
another  channel.  The  gay  Lothario  of  the  Temple 
was  now  a  thoughtful  Christian  ;  and  here  began  in 
him  that  special  attention  to  and  love  of  outward 

*  He  writes  in  1786  that  ho  had  not  hoard  for  many  years  any- 
thing of  his  rchitions,  and  knew  as  little  of  them  as  if  oceans  and 
continents  had  divided  them  instead  of  fifty  miles  only. 
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nature,  wliicli  he  afterwards  turned  to  sncli  good 
account.  Like  a  bird  let  loose  from  a  cage  to  rejoice 
in  the  open  air,  he  felt  for  the  first  time  real  freedom ; 
and  we  find  him  exploring  the  district,  wandering  by 
the  Ouse  and  bathing  in  its  waters,  the  same  Ouse 
by  which  he  dwelt  for  the  next  thirty  years.  More 
happily  still,  it  was  at  Huntingdon  that  the  Un- 
wins  found  him  out,  and  invited  him  to  reside  with 
them.  He  entered  into  their  habits  with  zest,  and 
passed  a  time  of  enjoyment  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Uriwin  Invoke  up  the  circle.  As  Himtingdon  may 
fairly  rank  among  the  surroundings  of  Cowper,  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  refer  to  one  of  my  own 
visits  to  that  town,  and  relate  a  small  experience. 
It  is  always  a  delight  to  follow  the  footprints  of 
any  author  one  particularly  loves,  and  at  Hunting- 
don, therefore,  after  I  had  exhausted  what  it  could 
suggest  of  Cowper  himself,  I  set  myself  to  find  the 
grave  of  Mr.  Unwin,  and  came  at  length  upon  it 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  All  Saints'  Churchyard. 
Nobody  seemed  to  have  known  it,  and  I  took  some 
pleasure  in  the  pains  of  making  myself  a  sort  of 
Old  Mortality  l)y  clearing  away  the  thick  crust  of 
moss  and  soil  which  had  filled  up  the  deep  cuttings 
of  the  inscription,  and  in  bringing  the  letters  l)ack 
again  to  the  light  of  the  sun  for  Cowper's  sake. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  of  Olney,  and  may 
now  inquire  how  it  is  that  such  tame  scenery  and 
(piiet  resting-places  could  have  satisfied  one  who 
n*ay  be  called  eminently  the  poet  of  the  open  air? 
There  is  nothing  around  Huntingdon,  Olney,  or 
Weston  Underwood,  but  meadows,  streams,  and 
groves — certainly  nothing  we  can  call  a  real  hill,  or 
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any  eminence  commantlino^  a  wide  prospect.  He  had 
seen  the  sea  once  at  Brighton  and  once  at  Margate, 
but  possibly  at  those  places  in  its  calms  only ;  and 
with  the  sea  excepted,  we  may  safely  say,  he  had 
never  seen  anything  in  Nature  that  might  be  called 
grand.  He  never  saw  rock  scenery,  never  saw  a 
glen,  never  saw  a  waterfall,  never  saw  a  mountain 
or  a  lake ;  neither  had  he  any  taste  in  architecture. 
The  church  at  Olney,  still  a  fine  one,  was  in  Cowper's 
days  still  finer.  It  is  the  most  southerly  church 
of  that  chain  of  fine  churches  which  begin  at  Olney 
and  dot  the  valley  of  the  Nen  all  the  way  to 
Peterborough ;  but  Gothic  architecture  was  not 
within  his  ken,  and  to  expect  him  to  have  admired 
it  as  we  do  would  be  unreasonable.  He  rather  loved 
the  classic  alcove  with  its  stone  pillars ;  the  green 
avenues  of  limes  or  poplars ;  and  the  beds  of  water 
lilies  in  the  Ouse ;  he  loved  the  tints  of  spring 
and  autumn  foliage ;  and  above  all  he  loved  the 
retirement  to  enjoy  them  alone  and  unseen.  We 
can  imagine  him  on  his  strolls  by  the  water  side, 
with  his  spaniel,  Beau,  himself  dressed  like  a 
country  gentleman,  with  wig,  three-cornered  hat, 
and  cane,  his  coat  green,  his  waistcoat  buff,  his  stock- 
ings white,  with  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes ;  and  we 
can  even  imagine  him  coming  towards  us  in  one  of 
his  more  melancholy  moods  as  painted  by  himself : 

"  Look  where  he  comes — in  tliis  embowered  alcove, 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move, — 
Lips  busy  and  eyes  fixed^  foot  falling  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below." 

I   must   now  briefly  allude   to    Cowper's   fits   of 
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insanity,  or  mental  delusions  as  it  is  better  to  call 
them.  They  seem  to  have  occurred  about  once  in 
eveiy  ten  years,  and  they  departed  often  as  suddenly 
as  they  came.  Some  people  who  do  not  recognise 
the  fact  that  they  were  constitutional,  lay  the  blame 
on  his  relio-ion  and  his  relio'ious  friends.  This 
charge  is  often  made,  and  even  the  '  Times '  news- 
paper, after  descril)ing'  the  Centenary  the  other 
day,  laid  the  blame  for  much  of  Cowper's  mental 
condition  on  the  influence  of  his  friend  John  Xewtou, 
Avhicli  caused  a  Cambridge  professor  to  reply,  in 
vindication  of  the  Olneyan  divine.  The  '  Cornhill 
Magazine,'  in  a  late  number,  repeats  the  same  charge 
against  Newton ;  but  the  whole  of  that  article  is  too 
light  and  trivial  to  merit  attention.  Certainly  the 
second  attack  that  Cowper  had  did  unsettle  his  mind 
for  good  on  one  point,  and  it  never  recovered  the 
balance.  This  was  the  distressing  idea  that  he  was 
an  outcast  from  Heaven,  while  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind might  be  within  the  pale.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  his  delusion.  The  attacks  took  the  form 
of  imbecility  rather  than  madness,  and  he  himself 
says  of  them  that  during  the  time  they  lasted  he 
"  never  lost  his  senses,  but  only  the  power  to  exer- 
cise them,"  and  "  could  return  rational  answers  to 
difficult  questions,"  but  that  "  a  question  was  neces- 
sary, or  he  never  spoke  at  all."  This  we  should 
call  melancholia  rather  than  actual  insanity.  Some- 
times the  sight  of  some  pleasing  natural  object  dis- 
pelled the  fit  in  a  moment,  after  lasting  for  months. 
I  w411  not  pursue  the  point  further. 

When  his  poems  became  generally  known,  they 
brought  a  small  troo])  of  friends  to  his  side,  Hayley, 
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tlic  once  popular  poet,  at  tlicir  head,  author  of  the 
'  Triiimi^hR  of  Tei-nper,'  a  poem  after  the  manner  of 
the  '  J{a[)e  of  ilie  Lock,'  which  is  almost  unread  now  ; 
and  a  better  poet  than  Hayley,  also  now  unread, 
Darwin  of  Derby,  came  to  Cowper's  aid  ;  ])ut  his 
chiefest  friends,  if  Ave  except  John  Newton,  William 
Bidl,  the  younger  Unwin,  and  his  cousin  Johnson, 
were  those  of  the  other  sex.  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  was 
the  companion  of  his  solitude  for  so  long  through 
all  his  sorrows  and  joys,  comes  first  among  them, 
and  her  name  will  live  with  Cowper's  Avhile  English 
literature  shall  last;  next  comes  Lady  Austen,  a 
resident  first  at  Clifton  and  then  at  Olney,  who 
must  be  named  as  the  inspirer  of  the  '  Task.' 
Judo-ing  from  her  portrait  in  Southey's  '  Cowper,' 
she  must  have  been  eminently  handsome  after  the 
Lady  Hamilton  style  of  beauty;  and  a  sly  bit  of 
scandal  attributed  a  portion  of  jealousy  on  Mrs. 
Unwin's  part  towards  her,  which  broke  the  con- 
nection off.  After  her,  came  his  cousin  Harriet, 
sister  of  his  Theodora,  best  known  to  us  as  Lady 
Hesketh,  who  came  to  cheer  him.  Besides  these  we 
have  the  ladies  of  Throckmorton  Hall  and  his  cousin 
Ann  Bodham,  all  of  whom  have  their  due  share  in 
posthumous  fame,  and  who,  having  all  so  loved 
Cowper,  are  entitled  to  our  love  for  his  sake. 

Hayley  invited  Cowper  to  Eartham,  in  Sussex, 
where  the  poet  first  saw  and  trod  those  fine  Downs, 
which  have  also  enchanted  other  lovers  of  nature, 
such  as  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne.  On  his  return 
home  to  Weston,  Cowper  became  subject  again  to 
hypochrondia,  but  was  quite  able  to  govern  himself, 
as  we  can  glean  from  a  letter  in  which,  writing  under 
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(latc^  of  Sunday,  November  2^>tli,  1  7*.)2,  lie  says:  — 
"  The  other  morning,  irJilIr  I  was  shavlnr/  mi/self, 
Sam  annonnced  the  clerk,  &c."  Some  parts  of  this 
letter  are  printed  in  Hayley  and  Soutlie}',*  but  the 
very  remarkable  words,  "  while  I  was  shaving  my- 
self," are  omitted  by  both  of  them.  In  the  same 
letter  is  another  remarkable  passage,  also  suppressed 
l)y  those  compilers,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  the 
melancholy  which  had  again  gathered  around  him 
"  with  as  black  a  cloud  as  ever,"  he  adds,  "  The  first 
l)ook  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost '  is  in  truth  so  terrible, 
and  so  nearly  akin  to  my  own  miserable  speculations, 
that  I  am  a  little  apprehensive,  unless  my  spirits 
were  better,  that  the  study  of  it  might  do  me 
material  harm."  The  point  in  these  words,  which 
have  never  appeared  before,  is  to  show  that  while 
"the  black  cloud"  of  his  aberration  Avas  upon  him, 
he  should  be  calmly  using  an  instrument  which, 
liad  his  malady  been  as  dangerous  as  some  assert, 
would  have  ended  his  life  in  a  second.  I  look, 
therefore,  upon  these  suppressed  passages  as  most 
valuable  in  the  attempts  to  elucidate  the  diagnosis  of 
Cowper's  peculiar  constitutional  malady. 

But  the  end,  though  protracted,  was  not  very  far 
off.  He  removed,  at  the  advice  of  his  Cousin  John- 
son, into  Norfolk,  the  home  of  his  mother's  kindred ; 
where  after  a  stay  of  some  time  at  Mundesley,  at 
which  place  he  saw  a  rougher  sea  than  he  would 
have  met  with  at  Brighton  or  Margate,  he  removed 
to  East  Dereham,  where  poor  Mrs.  Unwin  died,  to  be 
followed  shortly  after,  viz.  on  the  25th  of  April  in 
the  year    1800,   by   his   own    decease.     Both  Avere 

*  See  Appendix  fm-  the  entire  letter. 
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buried  in  tlu>  iiortli  transept  of  the  fine  clmrcli  of  that 
town,  the  spc)!  wIum'o  the  sniTonndings  of  Cowper 
are  completed,  niid  his  pooi-  liead  was  for  ever  at 
rest. 

I  liave  not  attempted,  in  this  somewhat  diffusive 
sketch  of  Cowper,  to  venture  on  any  analysis  of  any 
of  his  writings  either  in  verse  or  prose.  His  letters, 
witli  their  "  divine  chit-chat,"  as  Coleridge  called  it, 
are  among  the  choicest  treasures  we  possess  in  that 
branch  of  literature.  Every  letter  he  wrote  and 
almost  every  line  in  them  is  important,  not  merely 
for  their  easy  style  and  beautiful  English,  Ijut  for 
their  information.  In  them  he  portrays  his  own 
character  with  a  sort  of  moral  X-ray  light,  probes 
himself  to  the  quick,  and  narrates  all  his  terrible 
conflicts  and  despairs.  When  the  hallucination 
passes,  and  his  sky  brightens,  we  can  go  with  him 
into  the  fields,  and  with  him  hear  the  thrushes  sing, 
and  see  the  bluebells  blow.  Entering  Avith  him  into 
the  Olney  home  we  are  greeted  with  the  tame  hares, 
and  being  introduced  into  the  parlour  on  the  left 
hand,  are  regaled  by  Mrs.  Unwin  "  with  the  cups 
that  cheer  but  not  inebriate."  AYe  can  then  follow 
him  into  the  garden,  visit  his  greenhouse,  which, 
though  now  destroyed,  we  can  replace  in  imagina- 
tion ;  pass  from  the  garden  through  the  gate  in  the 
vicarage  wall,  and  in  fancy  behold  Mary  TJnwin 
"  conveying  "  the  famous  rose  to  Anna  Austen,  and, 
a  score  of  other  things  beside.  We  know  many  of 
the  Olney  people  personally  : — Teedon,  the  mad 
schoolmaster  and  false  prophet ;  Cowper's  pensioners 
and  tormenters ;  and  even  think  we  see  the  beggar 
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lit  his  door  disdaining  the  vermicelli  soup  sent  out 
to  liim  as  being  inferior  food. 

I  must  not  make  many  quotations  from  Cowper's 
works.  His  forte  as  a  poet  was  many-sided.  tSatire 
was  a  great  point  with  him,  almost  as  great  as  his 
observation  of  outward  nature.  There  are  two 
lines  of  his  which  have  to  myself  always  appeared 
very  fine,  descriptive  of  a  shower  of  rain  in  the 
country.     They  I'un  thus  : 

"  See  where  it  smokes  along  the  sounding  plain 
Blown  all  aslant,  a  driving  dashing  rain." 

Here  we  have  motion  and  sound  combined.  The 
rain  at  once  smokes,  dashes,  drives,  is  blown  aslant 
and  sounds,  all  iu  two  lines,  so  perfect  as  to  make 
us  feel  ourselves  standing  on  the  lee  side  of  a  wood, 
beholding  the  storm. 

There  is  another  fine  passage  descriptive  of  a 
statesman  released  for  a  time  from  the  turbulence  of 
debate,  and  coming  home  to  his  estate  in  the  country. 
Of  liiiii  in  such  a  case  he  says : 

"  Xatui'o  in  every  furni  inspires  delight ; 
Her  hedgerow  shrubs,  a  variegated  store, 
With  woodbine  and  wild  roses  mantled  o'ur, 
Beauties  he  lately  slighted  as  he  past, 
Seem  all  created  aiiicc  he  travelled  laat." 

One  more  quotation  will  be  sufficient.  It  refers 
to  the  effect  of  external  nature  on  his  own  mind  in 
certain  conditions.  The  lines  are  not  commonly 
quoted;  I  give  the  whole.      He  calls  it  a  Song: 
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"  When  all  witliiu  is  I'cacc, 

IIuw  Nature  seems  to  smile  ; 
Delights  that  never  cease, 

The  live  long  day  beguile; 
From  morn  to  dewy  eve, 

AV^itli  open  hands  she  showers 
Fresh  blessings  to  deceive 

And  soothe  the  silent  hours. 

It  is  content  of  heart 

Gives  nature  power  to  please ; 
The  mind  that  feels  no  smart, 

Enlivens  all  it  sees  ; 
Can  make  a  wintry  sky 

Seem  bright  as  smiling  May, 
And  evening's  closing  eye 

As  peep  of  early  day. 

The  vast  majestic  globe. 

So  beauteously  arrayed 
In  Nature's  various  robe. 

With  wondrous  skill  displayed  ; 
Is  to  the  mourner's  heart 

A  dreary  wild  at  best ; 
It  flutters  to  depart, 

And  longs  to  be  at  rest." 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  any  critical 
dissertation  on  Cowper's  poetry  that  was  not  highly 
favourable.  Byron,  it  is  true,  did  not  much  like 
him,  and  sneeringly  called  him  "  the  Calvinist "  ; 
Rogers  lamented  in  his  later  days  that  he  had  not 
tried  to  make  Cowper's  acquaintance  when  he  had 
the  opportunity.  Burns  heard  of  Cowper,  and  took 
great  pains  to  borrow  a  copy  of  the  '  Task,'  which 
he    praised   to    the    highest   degree.     Only    one    of 
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Cowpci-'s  contemporaries  ventured  to  write  disparag- 
ingly, and  that  was  Wordsworth,  who,  attempted  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  'Lyrical  Ballads'  to  pull  to 
pieces  the  famous  verses,  "  Supposed  to  be  written 
l)y  Alexander  Selkirk,"  objecting  specially  to  the 
expression  "  the  church-going  l)ell,"  as  a  strange 
abuse  of  language,  forgetting  that  he  himself  was 
in  the  habit  of  frequently  using  similar  forms  of 
speech,  notably,  too,  in  one  of  the  poems  in  that 
very  volume  (published,  too,  in  Cowper's  lifetime), 
namely  '  Lucy  Gray,'  where  Wordsworth  says  she  was 

"The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  hninau  door." 

Now,  whether  a  "  church-going  l)e]l  "  or  a  "  liunian 
door"  is  the  more  natural  expression,  it  does  not 
want  a  critic  to  decide. 

Time  does  not  allow,  nor  have  I  any  inclination 
to  say  anything  about  Cowper  as  a  translator.  He 
wrote  and  published  two  versions  of  both  the  '  Iliad  ' 
and  the  '  Odyssey.'  One  of  these  versions  hardly  any- 
body lias  seen,  while  the  other  is  read  only  by  a 
very  few^  Of  that  translation,  competent  judges 
in-onounce  it  to  be  more  Miltonic  than  Homeric,  and, 
that  while  Pope's  version  may  be  conqjared  to  a 
gilded  gallery  of  battles,  like  that  at  Versailles, 
(\)W])er's  resembles  a  cold  and  naked  Roman 
temple  ;  and  that  after  all  the  best  English  version 
of  liomer  is  the  rugged  one  of  old  Chapman.  There 
is  an  inedited  manuscript  letter,  a  copy  of  wliich  is 
at  the  present  moment  before  me,  in  which  Cowper 
informs  his  friend   and    old   sch(M)lfeih)W    liowley  of 
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his  views  of  Pope's  version.  This  is  the  earliest 
letter  of  the  series  addressed  by  Cowper  to  that  par- 
tieular  friend,  and  it  forms  a  connecting  link  with  the 
remainder.  Southey  omits  it  in  the  collective  cor- 
respondence ;  but  as  it  is  partly  autobiographic  and 
throws  light  on  Cowper's  habits,  and  exhibits  his 
easy  style  of  writing  to  his  friends,  it  is  given  here 
entire  in  an  Appendix. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say  that  this  paper  only 
professes  to  deal  with  some  of  Cowper's  surround- 
ings, and  to  throw  some  light  upon  what  was  to  be 
the  great  turning-point  of  his  life.  And  in  this  the 
first  Centenary  of  the  Olney  Bard,  it  seemed  fitting 
that  his  name  and  associations  might  fairly  be 
l^rought  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 


The  portrait  of  Cowper  prefixed  to  this  paper  is  from  a 
painting  by  Ilomney  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
It  was  purcliased  in  the  year  1894  from  the  collection  of 
Miss  Eomney,  granddaughter  of  the  painter,  and  was 
afterwards  presented  by  Sir  G.  Scharf  to  the  National 
Collection.  For  the  use  of  the  block  I  am  indebted  to  the 
publishers  of  the  '  Home  Counties  Magazine/  where  it 
appeared  some  months  ago,  with  an  account  of  its  previous 
history. 


APPENDIX. 
I. 

To  Clotwokthy  Kowley,  Eh^.,  Dublin. 

Weston  Unuekvvood  ; 
February  21 6-^,  178«. 

My  bear  Rowley, — 

I  have  not  since  I  saw  you  seen  the  face  of  any  man 
whom  1  knew  while  you  and  I  were  neighbours  in  the 
Temple.  From  the  Temple  I  went  to  St.  Albans,  thence 
to  Cambridge,  thence  to  Huntingdon,  thence  to  Olney, 
thence  hither.  At  Huntingdon  I  forni'd  a  connexion  with 
a  most  valuable  family,  of  the  name  of  Unwin,  from  which 
family  I  have  never  since  been  divided.  The  father  of  it 
is  dead.  His  only  son  is  dead.  The  daughter  is  married 
and  gone  northward.  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  live  together. 
We  dwell  in  a  neat  and  comfortable  abode  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  villages  in  the  kingdom,  where,  if  your  Hibernian 
engagements  would  permit,  I  should  be  happy  to  receive 
you.  We  have  one  family  here,  and  only  one,  with  which 
we  much  associate.  They  are  Throckmortons,  descendants 
of  Sir  Nicholas  of  that  name.  Young  persons,  but  sensible, 
accomplish'd,  and  friendly  in  the  highest  degree.  What 
sort  of  scenery  lies  around  us  I  have  already  told  you  in 
verse ;  there  is  no  need  therefore  to  do  it  in  prose.  I  will 
(udy  add  to  its  printed  eulogium  that  it  affords  opportunity 
of  walking  at  all  seasons,  abounding  with  beautiful  grass- 
grounds  which  encompass  our  village  on  all  sides  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  These  grounds  are  skirted  by  woods 
of  great  extent,  belonging  principally  to  our  neighbour 
above-mentioned.  I,  who  love  walking,  and  always  hated 
riding,  who  am  fond  of  some  society,  but  never  had  spirits 
or  would  endure  a  great  deal,  could  not,  as  you  perceive. 
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be  better  situated.  Within  ti  few  miles  of  us,  l)oth  to  the 
east  and  west,  there  are  other  families  with  whom  we  mix 
occasionally  ;  but  keeping  no  carriage  of  any  sort  I  cannot 
reach  them  often.  Jjady  liesketh,  widow  of  Sir  '^JMujunis, 
whose  name  at  least  you  remember,  spends  part  of  the 
year  with  us,  during  which  time  I  have  means  of  con- 
veyance which  else  are  not  at  my  command. 

So  much  for  my  situation.  Now,  what  am  I  doing  ? 
Translating  Homer.  Is  not  this,  you  will  say,  actum  a(jere  ? 
But  if  you  think  again,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not.  At 
least  for  my  own  part  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  never 
seen  him  translated  yet,  except  in  the  dog-Latin  which 
you  remember  to  have  applied  to  for  illumination  when 
you  were  a  schoolboy.  We  are  strange  creatures,  my 
little  friend ;  everything  that  we  do  is  in  reality  important, 
though  half  that  we  do  seems  to  be  push-pin.  Conse- 
quences follow  that  were  never  dreamt  of.  Not  much  less 
than  thirty  years  since  Alston  and  I  read  Homer  through 
together.  We  compared  Pope  with  his  Original  all  the 
way.  The  result  was  a  discovery  that  there  is  hardly  the 
thing  in  the  world  of  which  Pope  was  so  entirely  destitute 
as  a  taste  for  Homer.  After  the  publication  of  my  last 
volume  I  found  myself  without  employment.  Employ- 
ment is  essential  to  me ;  I  have  neither  health  nor  spirits 
without  it.  After  some  time  the  recollection  of  what  had 
passed  between  Alston  and  myself  in  the  course  of  this 
business  struck  me  forcibly.  I  remembered  how  we  had 
been  disgusted,  how  often  we  had  sought  the  simplicity 
and  majesty  of  Homer  in  his  English  representative,  and 
had  found  instead  of  them  puerile  conceits,  extravagant 
metaphors,  and  the  tinsel  of  modern  embellishment  in 
every  possible  position.  Neither  did  I  forget  how  often 
we  were  on  the  point  of  burning  Pope,  even  as  we  burnt 
Bertram  Montfitchet  [?]  in  your  chambers.  I  laid  a 
Homer  before  me.  I  translated  a  few  lines  into  blank 
verse.  The  day  following  a  few  more.  And  proceeding 
thus  till  I  had  finished  the  first  book,  was  convinced  that  I 
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could  rcMuIcv  an  acceptable  service  to  the  literary  world 
should  1  be  tavour'd  with  health  to  enable  ine  to  translate 
the  Avhole.  The  '  Iliad '  .  .  .  without  interruption.  That 
done  I  published  .  .  .  subscription^  and  can  boast  of  a 
very  ...  *  Soon  after  I  was  taken  ill,  and  was  hindered 
near  a  twelvemonth.  But  I  have  now  resumed  the  work, 
and  have  proceeded  in  it  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  '  Iliad/  altering  and  amending  my  first  copy  with 
all  the  diligence  I  am  master  of.  For  this  I  will  be 
answerable,  that  it  shall  be  found  a  close  translation — in 
that  respect  as  faithful  as  our  language — not  always  a 
match  for  the  Greek — Avill  give  me  leave  to  make  it.  For 
its  other  qualifications  I  must  refer  myself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public  when  it  shall  appear.  Thus  I  have  fulfilled 
my  promise,  and  have  told  you  not  only  how  I  am  at 
present  occupied,  but  how  I  am  likely  to  be  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  '  Odyssey  '  I  have  not  yet  touched.  I  need  not, 
I  am  confident,  use  any  extraordinary  arts  of  persuasion  to 
secure  to  myself  your  influence  as  far  as  it  extends.  If 
you  mention  that  there  is  such  a  work  on  the  anvil  in  this 
country  in  yours,  perhaps,  you  may  meet  somebody  now 
and  then  not  disinclined  to  favour  it.  I  could  order  you  a 
parcel  of  printed  proposals  if  I  knew  how  to  act.  But 
they  are  not  indispensably  necessary.  The  terms  are,  two 
large  vols.  4to  royal  paper,  3  guineas;  common  2. 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  a  post  which,  though  less  lucra- 
tive than  the  labours  of  it  deserve,  is  yet  highly  honour- 
able, and  so  far  worthy  of  you.  Adieu,  my  dear  Kowley — 
may  peace  and  prosperity  be  your  portion. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Wm.  Cowi'EK. 

*  MS.  turn  here. 
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II. 

To  William  IIaylky. 

Weston  ; 
[Sunday]*  Novemher  2bth,  1792. 

[J\1y  Dearest  Uayley, 

The  desired  pictare  comes  not,  tliougli  I  have  lieiird 
from  Johnny  since  I  wrote  last,  that  he  called  on  Romney, 
as  he  was  commissioned  to  do,  and  gave  him  all  necessary 
directions.  Romney,  I  know,  is  neither  idle  nor  unmindful 
where  you  are  at  all  concerned  ;  and  peidiaps  he  would  not 
forget  even  me  ;  but  he  has  little  leisure,  and  therefore  I 
must  have  more  patience. 

"  Achilles  and  Hector  and  Homer  and  all 
When  your  face  appears  shall  come  down  from  the  wall ; 
And  mine,  theme  of  many  an  angry  remark. 
Shall  then  hide  its  pick-pocket  looks  in  the  dark."] 

How  shall  I  thank  you  enough  for  the  interest  you  take 
in  my  future  Miltonic  labours,  and  the  assistance  you 
promise  me  in  the  performance  of  them  ?  I  will  some  time 
or  other,  if  I  live,  and  live  a  poet,  acknowledge  your 
friendship  in  some  of  my  best  verse,  the  most  suitable 
return  [that]  one  poet  can  make  to  another.  In  the 
meantime  I  love  you,  and  am  sensible  of  all  your  kindness. 

[An  author  so  liberal  deserves  a  liberal  bookseller,  and  I 
rejoice  that  you  have  found  one.  Mine  too,  I  believe,  is  of 
that  character;  but  he  is  an  idle  rogue.  He  knows  I  have 
no  books,  and  yet  has  sent  me  none.  My  reason  for  ac- 
counting him  liberal,  for  I  have  not  always  been  clear  on 
that  point ;  has  occurred  lately.  My  cousin  spent  an  even- 
ing with  him  when  he  was  in  town  on  his  way  home,  and 

*  Parts  of  this  letter  only  in  Hayley  and  Soutliey.  Those  parts 
marked  [  ]  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 
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ill  tlio  course  of"  tlicir  convovsatiou  learned  from  him  that 
lie  designs  a  new  edition  in  my  poems  that  shall  sort  with 
llie  new  one  of  Homer,  and  to  present  me  with  the  profits 
of  it.  I  told  yon  once  on  a  time  that  ho  is  proprietor  by 
gift  of  those  two  volumes;  he  took  the  hazard  of  their 
failure  or  success  upon  himself,  and  is  therefore  under  no 
obligation  to  admit  me  to  a  share  of  the  advantage.] 

You  wish  me  warm  in  my  work,  and  I  ardently  wish  the 
same ;  Imt  when  I  shall  be  so  God  only  knoAvs.  My 
melancholy,  which  seemed  a  little  alleviated  for  a  few  days, 
has  gathered  about  me  again  with  as  black  a  cloud  as  ever. 
The  conseqvience  is  absolute  incapacity  to  begin.  [The 
first  book  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost '  is  in  truth  so  teri-ible,  and 
so  nearly  akin  to  my  miserable  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
it,  that  I  am  a  little  apprehensive,  unless  my  spirits  were 
l)etter,  that  the  study  of  it  might  do  me  material  harm. 
If  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  ever  labour  in  that 
^eld  of  fire  and  brimstone,  he  will  doubtless  give  me  a 
frame  of  mind,  and  in  a  proper  time  too,  that  shall  fortify 
me  to  endure  the  strain  of  it.  There  is  no  haste,  as  I 
understand  Johnson  talk'd  much  Avhen  Johnny  was  with 
him  of  the  difficult}-  of  procuring  artists  and  of  fixing  them 
when  procured,  to  one  business  only,  and  did  not  seem 
even  to  hope  that  their  part  would  soon  be  ready.  This  is 
not  a  reason  for  wilful  delay,  but  it  is  comfort  under  delay 
that  is  necessary. 

I  doubt  not  that  when  I  see  any  of  the  Chester  family  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  the  'Fall  of  Innocence,'  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  soon  seeing  some  of  them  has  prevented  my 
ordering  it  from  London.  I  abominate  Nat.  Lee  for  liis 
unjust  compliment  to  Di'yden,  so  much  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  a  greater  poet.  But  the  world  had  hardly  taste 
enough  in  those  days  to  relish  Milton,  and  if  Nat.  was  a 
Goth  in  that  particular.  Dry  den  was  as  much  a  Goth  as  he. 
So  I  have  both  condemned  and  excused  him  in  the  same 
breath]. 

I  was  for  some  years  dirge  writer  of  Northampton,  lieiug 
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oiii]-»l(\yocl  by  the  clovk  of  tho  principal  pnvish  tlievo  to 
i'liTin'sli  liim  Avitli  nil  mmnnl  copy  of  versos  |)ro]ier  to  Ix' 
])i'iiitcMl  at  tlie  foot  of  liis  \V\]]  of  Mortality.  ])iit  the  clei-k 
died,  and,  hearing  nothing  for  two  years  from  his  snccessor, 
I  well  hoped  that  I  was  ont  of  my  office.  The  other 
morning,  however  [whih^  I  was  shaving  myself],  Sam 
announced  the  new  clerk  ;  he  came  to  solicit  the  same 
service  as  I  had  rendered  [to]  his  predecessor,  and  I 
reluctantly  replied,  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  I  was 
capable.  I  have,  however,  achieved  that  labour,  and  I 
have  done  nothing  more. 

I  am  just  sent  for  up  to  Mary,  dear  Mary.  Adieu  !  She 
is  as  well  as  when  I  left  you  ;  I  would  I  could  say  better. 
Remember  us  both  affectionately  to  your  sweet  boy,  and 
trust  me  for  being 

Most  truly  yours, 

W[m].  C[owpee]. 

[Jocket  is  never  forgot.] 


TiiK  vov.'v  cowrRi;  and  iirs  suKh'orxKiNfiS.    JG-] 
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The  Cowi'kiv'  Book-i'i-ate. 

It  is  somewliat  uncertain  whether  the  hook-plate, 
of  wliich  a  fnc  simile  is  annexed,  and  which  dates 
from  ahout  a.d.  1 7*.>2,  was  really  engraved  for  the 
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poet's  books,  or  whether  it  is  the  hook-plate  of  his 
namesake  cousin,  of  the  Park,  Hertford.  At  all 
events,  copies  of  it  were  found  pasted  inside  the 
covers  of  some  of  the  poet's  hooks  after  his  death. 
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and  tlierefore  marked  liis  own  personal  l)elonfyino-s. 
The  arms  described  herald ically  are  as  follows  : 

"First  mid  fourth  argent:  three  martlets  gules;  on  a 
chef  engraled  of  the  last^  as  many  annulets  or  for  Coivprr. 
Second  and  third:  or,  on  a  chevron  sable,  thi-ec  escallops 
argent ;  on  a  chef  of  the  second,  a  lion  pnssant  of  the  third, 
for  Stanhridge.  Crest  alien's  gambe  erect  and  erased,  or; 
holding  a  branch  vert,  fruited  gules/' 

The  poet's  engraved  seal,  however,  omitted  the 
Stanbridge  quarterings,  and  introdnced  a  crescent 
for  cadency. 
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nV    PHir.II'    IT.    NEWMAN,    R.B.A.,    MEMBER    OF    COUNCIL, 

K.S.L. 

[Eead  February  27th,  1901.] 

So>rE  time  ago,  having  read  that  interesting  l)ut 
somewhat  disappointing  book  '  AYhat  is  Art '  ?  by 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  I  was  tempted  to  put  pen  to 
paper  myself,  and  on  somewhat  other  lines  than 
fhose  of  that  able  Russian  writer  who  laments,  as  I 
do,  many  of  the  phases  of  Art,  both  in  and  out  of 
fashion,  I  endeavoured  to  carry  the  analysis  further 
than  the  Count  has  done.  My  only  excuse  for  re- 
viving the  subject  at  the  present  time  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  end  of  the  century,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  bi-raillennial  epoch  is  a  fitting- 
opportunity  to  take  stock,  so  to  speak,  and  see  how 
Ave  stand  in  this  reputed  age  of  progress  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  Art,  which  whether  mechani- 
cally, materially,  or  aesthetically  considered,  contri- 
l)utes  largely  to  the  well-l)eing  and  enjoyment  of  the 
human  race,  manifesting  and  registering  at  the 
same  time  its  ethical  condition  and  its  intellectual 
aspirations.  It  would  moreover  seem  that  the  op- 
portunity is  the  more  exceptionall_y  fitting  from  the 
multitude  of  phases  Art  has  in  our  time  passed  and 
is  passing  through,  tending  to  render  more  extensive 
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than  over  the  generally  pervading  misconception  as 
to  its  origins,  purposes,  and  application,  and  indeed, 
ill  mnnerous  instances  to  that  open-eyed  blindness 
prevalent  in  all  commnnities,  at  all  times,  I  mean 
the  empty  gazing  at  a  good  or  beautiful  thing,  and 
the  failure  to  recoo-nise  it,  lilindness  which  mav  be 
attrilmted  in  many  instances  as  much  to  culture 
dwarfing  instincts  as  to  national  insensibility. 

Now  the  casual  ol)server  would  say  that  there 
never  was  such  a  time  for  Art  as  that  of  the  present, 
and  probably  think  we  must  be  the  most  artistic 
people  in  the  world.  Art  meets  us  everywhere, 
every  newspaper,  ever}^  hoarding,  every  shop,  and 
almost  everybody  has  something  to  say  about  it ;  we 
are  getting  as  weary  of  it  as  we  are  of  soaps,  whis- 
kies, and  patent  medicines,  and  are  always  in  dread 
that  the  advertising  scourge  will  have  some  new 
revelation  of  it.  AYe  can  buy  it  at  so  much  a  yard 
at  our  drapers,  and  obtain  it  framed  and  glazed  at 
the  same  emporium  for  tenpence-half penny  or  less. 
AVe  know  of  course  in  most  instances  that  it  is  not 
Art  at  all,  ])ut  we  experience  hesitancy  in  asking  our 
purveyors  for  plain  articles  in  like  manner  as  we 
fear  that  pitying  our  deficiency  in  taste  they  may 
endeavour  to  force  their  Art  wares  upon  us.  We 
provide  Art  in  a  not  quite  elementary  form  at  our 
board  and  parish  schools,  and  teach  enough  of  it  in 
connection  with  Gruilds  and  Departments  of  Art  to 
make  us  boastful.  This  boastfulness,  however,  is 
tinsred  \d\\\  the  reoTet  that  the  demand  does  not 
equal  the  supply,  and  that  when  we  have  adorned 
our  most  promising  pupil  with  a  national  medallion, 
or  even    endowed   him,    or  her,   with    a    travelling 
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studentsliip,  the  poor  boy,  or  girl,  finds  too  late  that 
the  certificated  faculty  for  making  studies  from  the 
antique,  paintings  from  the  life,  and  sketches  from 
nature,  does  not  in  the  least  guarantee  that  sub- 
sequent productions  will  be  at  all  marketable  com- 
modities, or  even  ensure  their  display  at  current 
exhibitions.  One  is  sickened  at  the  thought  of  all 
these  deferred  hopes,  and  feels  it  would  have  been 
l^etter  had  they  not  been  encouraged,  and  the  useful 
life  made  useless  by  wasting  the  period  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  in  preparation  for  a  career 
Avhere  Art  aptitude  was  only  indicated  by  well- 
coached  technique. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
closing  century,  the  hope  has  been  expressed  that 
the  Victorian  epoch  might  be  greatly  signalised  in 
Art,  as  it  has  been  in  other  things,  by  the  supposedly 
crowning  merit  of  having  developed  a  more  or  less 
permanent  style.  This  hope — for  good  or  ill — has 
been  unfulfilled,  and  the  present  chaotic  condition  of 
Art  matters,  if  nothing  else,  must  convince  the  most 
sanguine  that  it  never  will  be  fulfilled,  either  in  this 
or  any  succeeding  epoch.  Indeed,  the  advent  and 
persistence  of  a  style  now  would  not  only  argue  a 
stagnation  of  Art  expression,  but  it  would  mean  a 
petrifaction  of  human  thought  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  modern  spirit.  By  style,  of  course,  must 
be  understood  to  be  meant  that  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  an  inward  life  that  characterises  and  stamps, 
so  to  speak,  the  architectural,  constructive,  and 
ornamental  environments  of  the  peoples  of  anti- 
quity, character,  and  stamp — by  the  way — that 
endure    and    abide    it    would    seem    in    the    inverse 
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ratio  of  a  people's  development.  In  the  present 
generation  so  mncli  lias  been  written  on  Art,  Art  is 
so  mncli  talked  about,  tliat  it  is  reasonable  matter  of 
comment  that  this  subject  of  style,  amongst  others, 
is  not  more  fully  understood,  and  a  juster  apprecia- 
tion than  obtains  of  what  Art  is,  derived  from  what 
Art  has  been. 

It  is  my  purpose  now — with  your  permission — to 
try  and  disentangle  some  few  facts  and  leading- 
principles  that  should  help  us  to  get  some  order  out 
of  the  chaos  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  extricate 
Art  from  the  glamour  of  cults  and  fashions,  setting 
in  their  true  light  the  character  of  works  that,  what- 
ever artistic  merit  they  possess,  can  never  be  justly 
considered  high  Art,  which  may  be  termed  man's 
highest  intellectual  impulse  graphically  expressed. 

I  have  said  the  highest  intellectual  impulse  gra- 
phically expressed,  but  it  should  be  l)orue  in  mind, 
that  such  a  standard  should  be  taken  relatively  to 
race,  tradition,  and  development.  To  make  my 
meaning  clear,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  com- 
pare the  great  works  of  antiquity  with  those  of  a 
later  period,  but  to  grope  in  the  abyss  of  time,  and 
in  prehistoric  remains  endeavour  to  reconstitute  the 
artist,  his  impulses,  his  models,  and  the  origins  of 
his  Art. 

It  has  been  deemed  sufficient  hitherto,  and  fairly 
satisfactory,  by  learned  writers  such  as  Mr.  Haddon, 
Dr.  Gosse,  Dr.  March,  Professor  Steinen,  etc.,  to 
trace  the  origins  of  design  in  an  artistic  sense  in 
mechanical  combinations  of  willow  and  basket-Avork 
interlacings,  textile  weavings,  and  the  gradual  angu- 
larization  and  conventional  treatment  of  animal  and 
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totem  forms.*  AVliile  allowing  much  to  this  view 
on  the  ground  of  economic  probability  under  certain 
conditions,  I  must  admit  that  it  seems  to  me  far  too 
sordid  and  narrow  a  platform  upon  which  to  raise 
and  construct  any  work  of  intellectual  effort,  much 
less  the  fairy  palace  of  the  world  of  Art.  The  ex- 
tremes may  touch  at  a  certain  point,  and  the  psy- 
chical be  jogged  by  the  dynamic,  but  this  would 
only  serve  to  shoAv  the  polar  distinction  and  separa- 
tion between  an  aesthetic  ornament  and  a  mechanical 
pattei'n.  The  ornaments  of  the  past  are,  indeed, 
more  than  mere  pattern-making,  and  not  infre- 
cjuently  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  flora  of  an  in- 
stinct of  design  whicli  bloomed  luxuriantly  over 
every  object  of  utility  in  the  ancient  Avorld ;  such 
ornaments  indicating  by  suitability^  to  pui'pose  an 
intellectual  oTOAvth  which  controlled  either  reticence 

o 

or  redundance  w^tli  a  discretion  and  in  a  manner  to 
which  modern  Art  must  ever  boAv. 

The  origin  of  Ai-t  may  surely  be  traced  further 
])ack  than  these  writers  have  gone,  and  I  venture 
to  think  it  may  be  found  in  a  primal  instinct  of 
design,  whicli  niau  has  tlie  capacity  of  developing 
by  intellectual  culture ;  but  which  as  an  instinct  he 
shares  in  common  with  the  I)ee,  the  ant,  binhs,  tlie 
l)eaver,  and  many  other  animals.  AVhat  is  this 
primal  instinct  of  design,  this  faculty  of  symmetry, 
if  T  uiay  term  it  so,  and  which  we  recognise  as  wide- 
spread in  the  animal  kingdom?  Do  we  not  refer  to 
it  when  we  Avho  draw,  make  the  common  reply  to 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  some  happy  combina- 
tion of  lines  that  arouses  admiration  or  curiosity — 

*  See  'Evolution  in  Art,"  by  F.  C.  Haddon. 
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that  modest  reply  we  utter,  tlioiigli  rarely  wishing 
it  to  be  believed — "  Oh  !  I  don't  know,  the  pencil  did 
it  "  ?  Our  interrogator  does  not  believe  it,  and  we 
neither  of  us  know  how  true  it  is.  The  Divine 
afflatus  ?  Yes  !  but  not  especially  ours ;  the  same 
Divine  impulse  is  visible  in  the  rock,  and  in  the 
plant,  as  well  as  in  the  human  brain.  Force  is  con- 
stant and  relatively  the  same,  whether  its  pheno- 
mena be  exhibited  in  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or 
the  animal;  the  crystallisation  of  the  one  is  paral- 
leled by  the  medullary  radiation  of  the  other,  and 
who  shall  say  that  the  composition  and  resolution  of 
force  exhibited  so  abundantly  in  a  crystalline  oxide, 
and  shown  in  the  equally  symmetrical  growth  of  a 
plant,  is  limited  to  inorganic  matter  or  the  humbler 
forms  of  living  organisms  ? 

Pulsations  of  sound  we  know  will  so  affect  finely 
divided  matter,  sand,  etc.,  as  to  arrange  it  in  groups 
of  grains  or  in  masses  of  more  or  less  geometric 
form.  The  regular  and  incessant  beat  of  an  engine 
will  rearrange  small  objects  in  a  museum  in  certain 
and  constant  directions,  as  infallibly  as  it  will  throw 
down  a  wall  to  which  it  may  be  accidentally  con- 
nected. The  i-egular  tread  of  a  marching  troop  has 
to  be  varied  in  traversing  a  weak  bridge,  or  the  re- 
gularity of  the  tramp  will  destroy  it.  The  throb  of 
the  human  heart  pulsates  the  entire  body,  and  the 
motor  nerves  are  vibrant  or  palsied  if  not  under 
control.  These  are  considerations  which  may  be 
taken  in  connection  Avith  a  theory  that  human 
nerves  may  convey  movements  to  a  pencil,  and  pro- 
duce results  as  dependent  for  their  origin  on  mate- 
rial as  on  mental  idiosvncrasy. 
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T  have  said  that  the  faculty  of  symmetn'  is 
prevalent  in  the  animal  kiiio-dom ;  growth  and 
motion  indicate  it  on  eveiy  hand  without  reference 
to  those  animals  who  possess  constructive  habits. 
Watch  a  parrot  as  with  measured  l)eat  and  slow  it 
will  synchronise  its  movements  to  that  of  your  hand 
or  any  object  moved  before  its  cage.  AVatcli  that 
wretched  wolf  at  the  "  Zoo "  incessantly  niakino- 
that  figui-e  of  eight  in  his  den  ;  his  is  no  sallc  de.-i  jias 
pcnliLH,  for  his  footsteps  fall  for  hours  in  the  self- 
same places,  and  make  a  pattern  there.  The  re- 
markable relations  of  force  and  form  ai'e  ever 
before  us,  though  their  analysis  eludes  our  grasp. 
The  subtle  harmony  that  arranges  grains  of  sand  on 
a  glass  ])late  in  response  to  musical  vibration  is  as 
little  understood  as  the  delicate  featherings  of  the 
frosted  pane,  the  gigantic  sweeps  of  the  cyclone,  or 
the  dynamically  deternn'ned  elliptical  orbits  of  the 
solar  sj'stem.  This  liarmony  of  force  and  form  is 
surely  at  the  root,  then,  of  what  1  have  ventured  to 
term  man's  primal  instinct  of  design,  and  existed  in 
the  busy  brain  before  the  plaiting  of  the  reeds  and 
withies,  or  the  woven  flax,  made  obvious  mechanical 
design  and  pattern.  Form  to  primitive  man  one 
must  suppose  was  a  mode  of  expression  as  suou  as 
he  had  auytliing  to  express,  and  it  should  Ije  Ijorne 
in  niiiid  in  this  respect  are  linked  the  great 
problems  of  Literatui'e  and  Art,  viz.  whether  sound 
form  and  graphic  form  were  coincitlent  modes  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  sign  precede 
the  articulate  utterjince  or  the  word  the  sign  r  Tf 
this  question  does  not  lie  outside  the  scope  of  my 
present   paper   it    may   l)e    worth   considering    liere.. 
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does  the  answer  depend  on  the  reliability  of 
phrenology  or  an  attempted  localisation  of  faculty 
in  the  lobes  of  the  brain.  Are  we  sure  that  the 
impulse  of  expression  is  always  connected  wdtli  a 
storehouse  of  thoughts  or  that  it  may  not  be 
referred  to  other  causes.  Whether,  in  fact,  cases  of 
so-called  unconscious  cerebration  are  not  sometimes 
due  to  physical  influences  on  nervous  idiosyncrasy  ? 
In  any  case  it  is  as  surely  more  than  a  metaphor  to 
say  that  the  heart  prompts  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
brain  has  to  be  taught  to  control. 

But  in  pursuance  of  this  primal  instinct  let  us,  as 
I  have  said,  grope  in  the  abyss  of  time,  and  bridging 
the  gulf  of  ages,  in  imagination  conjure  out  of  the 
dim  long  ago  primitive  man,  picturing  to  ourselves, 
however  faintly,  that  creature  in  the  cave,  the 
engraver  of  reindeer  bones,  the  artist  of  the 
mammoth  and  the  wild  horse.  To  have  any  hope  of 
success  in  doing  this  we  must  turn  down  all  our 
modern  lights  that  aid  our  Art,  and  setting  aside  all 
our  impressionisms,  our  romanticisms  and  a3stlie- 
ticisms  for  the  time,  let  his  figure  be  illumined  alone 
by  the  motive,  impulses,  and  necessities  of  his  Art — 
his  silent  companion,  shadow,  and  Avitness,  before  he 
and  his  descendants  had  made  her  rules,  canons, 
laws,  and  conventions  to  fetter  her  withal.  And 
here  let  me  say  that  if  I  venture  to  treat  this  part 
of  my  subject  in  a  familiar  strain,  I  may  perhaps  be 
excused  for  an  effort  for  vraisemblance  in  so 
unfamiliar  a  person  and  period  as  those  I  endeavour 
to  portray. 

Let  us  go  back  in  imagination,  then,  to  the 
prinuir)'  stone  age— the   paleolithic,  the  unpolished 
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fliiit-iiiijileiiient  period,  as  the  scientists  have  it ;  let 
us  see  our  iiiipoHshed  ancestor,  the  mighty  hunter, 
after  one  of  his  mighty  hunts  ; — and  mighty  hunting 
in  those  days,  we  know,  was  the  only  safeguard 
against  being  mightily  hunted ;  not  to  kill  and  eat 
meant  too  often  that  you  would  be  killed  and=  eaten. 
Let  us  picture  to  ourselves,  I  say,  our  mighty 
hunter,  who  had  not  only  killed,  that  himself  and  his 
family  might  not  starve,  but  had  slain,  moreover, 
many  things  which  he  could  not  eat,  such  as  a 
Saurian  or  two  which  mayhap  had  outlived-  their 
time  and  epoch,  and  overlapped  humanity.  I  don't 
know,  a  cave  bear  might  serve,  or  any  monstrous 
beast,  dragon  or  otherwise  is  immaterial,  which  had 
threatened  good  neighbourhood  and  our  hunter's 
belongings,  and  to  make  a  meal  of  them. 

I  repeat,  picture. to  one's  self  the  old  world  Hint 
chipper  curled  up  before  the  remains  of  his  fire, 
watching  maybe  the  ladies  of  the  family  through 
the  smoke  in  his  cave,  making  winter  garments  out 
of  the  hide  of  some  woolly  rhinoceros. 

He  has  done  his  day's  work,  taken  liis  evening 
meal ;  but,  alas  1  the  gentle  stimulant  of  coffee  and 
the  solace  of  tobacco  are  unknown  to  him.  We,  when 
we  have  killed  our  dragons  in  the  counting-liouse, 
the  Stock  Exchange,  or  the  studio,  can  indulge  in 
these  luxuries,  and  stimulate  our  imagination  Avitli 
whift's  of  a  mild  Havana,  or  the  strains  of  Beethoven 
at  a  "  Monday  Po])."  But  are  we  doubtfid  that  our 
mighty  hunter  had  his  sources  of  inspiration  too  ? 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  certain  that  lie  possessed 
them,  and  that  they  im])resse(l  liiiii  xividly.  We 
are  certain  that  although  he  cuuKl  not  e-\[))'ess  it  his 
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imagination  was  capable  of  being  impressed,  and 
that  probal)ly  he  was  as  susceptible  to  awe- 
inspiring  sights  and  sovnids  as  we  are  ourselves. 

We,  when  we  see  the  sun  rise,  riven  mists,  or  a 
lovely  sunset  on  the  sea,  or  hear  those  mysterious 
sounds  in  nature  we  cannot  explain,  are  apt  to  recall 
some  half-forgotten  passage  in  a  great  Adagio  of 
Schubert  or  Beethoven ;  or  when  in  the  forest  we 
hear  the  leaves  I'ustle  and  the  torrents  roai*,  or 
autumn  sighing  its  farewell  among  the  pines,  we 
think  of  Weber  and  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  while  on  the 
combes  and  sea-cleft  cliffs  the  air  is  Salter  as  we  recall 
with  every  booming  wave  Wagner's  "  Fliegende 
Hollander"  or  the  "Ancient  Mariner  "  of  Colerido-e. 

O 

Paleolithic  man  could  not  do  this,  the  cosmical 
harmonies  were  as  yet  unechoed  by  the  music  in 
his  soul ;  l)ut  though  vocally  un scored,  the  music 
was  in  him  or  it  could  not  have  been  in  us.  That 
river  that  is  running  so  many  feet  below  our  hun- 
ter's cave  now  was  then  rushing  close  to  his  door, 
the  sound  of  many  waters  was  giving  its  ever- 
lasting concert,  and  the  winds  swaying  the  primeval 
oaks  and  thorns  let  a  glimmer  of  sunshine  into  the 
trackless  forest,  to  make  the  weird  shadows  only 
weirder  still. 

These  things  were  there  for  the  flint  chipper,  and 
sources  of  inspiration  as  nmch  for  him  then  as  they 
have  been  for  Beethoven,  or  any  other  since,  be  he 
painter,  writer,  or  musician,  who  has  awakened  sym- 
phonic chords  in  the  heart  of  man ;  nay  more,  our 
paleolithic  friend  had  necessarily  a  far  greater 
imagination  than  ours ;  he  imagined  because  he  did 
not  know.     We  know,  and  our  imaii'ination  suffers 
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proportionately.  We,  without  the  imagination  but 
with  the  knowledge,  screw  our  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing place,  fearing  only  natural  enemies  and  events. 
He,  with  the  imagination  far  in  excess  of  his  know- 
ledge, feared  everything  he  could  not  see  and  under- 
stand, though  brave  as  a  lion  in  a  daily  life  of  battle 
with  a  very  tangible  and  hostile  environment.  The 
supernatural,  the  product  of  the  primitive  or  savage 
imagination,  acts  and  reacts  upon  it ;  ti-adition, 
myth,  and  fable,  being  the  outcome. 

But  what  is  tradition  ?  Some  history  we  are  apt 
to  regard  as  fabulous,  handed  down  for  the  monition 
of  the  survivors.  How  handed  down  ?  verbally  or 
by  signs ;  add  to  the  words  or  sounds  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  individual  handing  down  the  tradition, 
surrounding  the  event,  in  fact,  with  supernatural 
fears  and  attributes,  we  then  have  the  dawnings  of 
poetic  art.  Now  if  Ave  bear  in  mind  that  mankind 
at  the  early  period  we  are  speaking  of  lived  at  all 
times  in  very  limited  communities, — and  in  the  very 
earliest  period  the  numbers  may  well  have  been  the 
most  limited — the  very  want  of  society  would  only 
serve  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  increase  the 
source  whence  all  folk-lore,  folk-song,  and  myth 
must  have  originally  sprung. 

But  to  return  to  our  flint-chipping  '•  liunter." 
Had  he  ])een  a  modern,  and  awakened  himself  with 
the  resonance  of  his  own  slumbers,  he  would  not 
have  avenged  his  broken  sleep,  as  he  probably  did, 
by  hurling  a  piece  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  of  some 
animal  with  damaging  effect  at  his  eldest  hope,  but 
in  a  soliloquy  deeper  than  it  was  loud  would  have 
lit  pipe  or  cigar,  and   strcjlled  into  his  billiard  room, 
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and  yielded  liiniself  to  the  facile  fascination  of  "  fifty 
lip ;  "  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  quite  as  oblivious 
of  the  dreamy  delight  of  watching  intertwining 
circles  of  fragrant  honeydew,  as  he  w^as  incapable 
of  the  practical  mathematics  of  the  green  cloth ;  all 
such  fields  for  mild  dissipation  as  billiard  rooms 
were  spots  barred  to  him  :  no  !  he  must  find  other 
avocations  to  while  away  the  long  evenings  of  days 
fully  occupied  by  vigorous  pursuits.  Hard  drinking 
was  not  invented  then — so  far  as  we  know.  We 
do  not  hear  much  of  that  until  the  bronze  age, 
when  there  was  certainly  a  large  beer-  and  mead- 
drinking  class  among  the  jarls  of  Scandinavia.  Yet, 
although  these  things  were  not  available  for  our 
mighty  hunter  to  play  and  amuse  himself  withal, 
the  human  nature  then  was  much  the  same  as  it  is 
now,  and  the  mood  to  play,  if  not  the  means,  was 
present.  How  then  shall  he  employ  it  ?  That 
superabundant  cosmic  force  in  that  primitive  brain 
must  find  an  outlet ;  the  cosmic  force  that  gives  the 
mood  to  play  at  marbles  or  billiards,  that  devotes 
our  idle  moments  to  scratching  squares  and  circles 
with  the  points  of  our  umbrellas  in  the  sea  sand; 
that  geometric  or  formative  energy  which  finds 
satisfaction  and  solace  even  in  the  intertwinino- 
circles  of  our  tobacco  smoke,  compels  our  idle 
hunter,  as  he  lies  dreamily  before  the  embers  of  his 
fire,  to  make  patterns  in  the  ashes  with  his  finger  or 
an  unlDurnt  twio-.     What  is  he  doino-  ? 

Our  mighty  hunter  is  doing  a  mightier  thing  thau 
he  wots  of ;  he  is  making  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
that  inseparably  binds  mind  and  matter  for  ever 
and  ever.       The  forces  of    cosmos,  that    urge    and 
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control  the  universe,  that  rule  the  planetary  spheres 
and  spaces,  that  dominate  and  arrange  the  atoms  of 
inorganic  matter,  crystalline  and  dead  in  the  mineral, 
vigorous  and  alive  in  the  vegetable,  but  equally 
mathematical  and  precise,  Avhethcr  in  the  stem  or 
Jeaf -stalk  of  the  sturdy  oak,  or  the  tcnderest  petal 
of  the  most  delicate  flower,  this  force,  I  say,  is 
oozing  out  at  our  paleolithic  friend's  finger-tips,  and 
the  pattern  he  is  making  in  those  ashes  of  his  pre- 
historic fire  is  the  beginning  of  Art ;  it  is  the  pattern 
of  the  infinite,  as  he  dreams  of  it,  the  pattern  of 
eternity,  the  pattern  of  life  and  death,  the  pattern 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  God.  Yes,  these  finger 
scratchings  on  a  primeval  hearthstone  may  well  have 
been  the  first  expressions  of  man's  intellectual 
activity,  the  dawning  of  that  heartfelt  burst  of 
gratitude  that  causes  humanity  to  give  back  beauty 
for  beauty  to  the  Earth-raotlier,  as  he  lays  up  on  lier 
lap  his  best-born  and  loveliest  child — Art ! 

Well,  we  need  not  wait  to  see  the  descendant  of 
our  friend  whittling  sticks,  or  carving  fanciful 
notches  and  lines  upon  the  haftings  of  his  imple- 
ments; we  know  that  he  did  so,  because  wo  find  the 
same  sort  of  Art  energy  as  that  of  their  prototypes 
among  the  aboriginals  at  present  existing ;  but  our 
paleolitliic  friend's  fire  ashes,  if  not  swept  away 
with  his  own,  l)ea]"  no  trace  of  liis  early  Art  now 
We  find,  it  is  true,  some  later  indications,  but  these 
are  infinitely  more  ;im])itious ;  he  was  getting  on  to 
be  a  figure  draughtsman  when  he  did  these,  and 
evidently  had  some  sporting  commission  or  inspira- 
tion when  he  engraved  on  his  implements  elk,  mam- 
moth, or  horse,  as  we  see  in  the  J:5ritish  ^Museum.      Il 
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would  bo  interesting,  however,  to  know  the  lapse  of 
time  between  the  eni-liest  effort  on  the  hearthstone, 
or  wherever  it  was  made,  and  the  animals  in  illus- 
tration  of    a  primeval   '  Sporting    Life.'     Yes,   that 
priceless  scratching,  tlie  plain  and  vigorous  outline 
in  all  its  elementary  simplicity,  and  with  all  its  tech- 
nical faults,  tells    us    emphatically  as    any  written 
language  could   do  the  prime  interests  and  ruling 
passions  of  the  people  who,  relatively  to  ourselves, 
stand  at  the  other  end  of  time,  across  that  dim  abyss 
conjecture,  and  not  history,  has  bridged.     ^Ve  must 
not  deem,  however,  that  language  did  not  exist,  or 
that  thoughts  and  ideas  found  feeble  expression  in  it. 
We  know  that  Art  existed ;  we  also  know  that  Art  is 
multiform,  multiform  in  its  expression  if  uniform  in 
its  origin,  viz.  the  desire  to  estalilish  brotherly  union 
among   men,  as  Tolstoy  has  said;  we   may  surely 
argue,  then,  that   these   crude  engravings    on    the 
hunter's  horn  implements  plainly  indicate  to  us  that 
other  forms  of  expression  existed  then  as  now,  and 
that  an  inglorious  though  not  mute  Milton  may  have 
lived  side  by  side  with  his  more  fortunate  compeer 
who  has  made  his  expression  felt  across  the  ages — 
the  Artist  of  the  Mammoth  and  the  Elk.     Xot  quite 
inglorious,  perhaps,  if  we  consider  that  the  words  of 
this  early  reciter  or  poet  may  be  echoing  still   in 
some  familiar  folk-song,  old  as  time  itself ;  or  that 
they  served  to  frame  some  abiding  myth,  pleasing 
to  us  from  its  picturesqueness,  though  its  meanino- 
and  origin  alike  be  lost.     Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, unless  these  indications  of  early  Art  by  flint 
implements     are     stupendous    forgeries,     and     all 
authoritative     opinion     on     their    authenticity     be 
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grossly  misled,  they  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  as 
showing  that  at  almost  the  earliest  time  at  which 
man's  existence  on  the  earth  is  traceable,  he  had 
capability  and  some  leisure  for  a  pursuit  which  we 
have  considered,  and  shall  continue  to  deem,  intel- 
lectual. Indeed,  liowever  and  whatever  science 
may  discover  and  infer — that  such  efforts  are  linked 
with  forces  wide-spread,  as  I  have  suggested,  not 
only  in  organic,  but  in  inorganic  substances, — Science 
can  never  attack  the  supreme  position  tliat  the 
forces  and  the  efforts  alike  lift  the  ego  al)ove  its 
corporeal  condition,  and  assist  the  finite  in  a  con- 
templation of  the  infinite.  AVhat  1  wish  to  show 
now,  liowever,  is,  that  in  that  nari'ow  borderland 
between  instinct  and  reason.  Art  has  its  b'eginnings 
if  not  its  origin.  That  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  instinct  we  cannot  escape,  because  the  animal 
kingdom  possesses  it  in  a  measure  in  comnion  with 
man,  and  we  have  not  yet  attributed  reason  to  the 
animals.  The  bee  constructs  a  cell  with  a  mathe- 
matical exactness  that  has  a  counterpart  in  vege- 
table growth  or  crystalline  composition  ;  it  is  never- 
theless equally  comparable  with  niairs  architectural 
accomplishment  in  a  geometric  and  an  economic 
sense.  There  is  no  need  to  cite  other  examples  in 
the  animal  world,  they  will  readily  occur;  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  mention  my  own  personal  experience 
at  the  commencement  of  an  Art  career  extending 
now  over  forty  years,  a  career  which  has  not  been 
confined,  I  may  observe,  to  one  branch  only.  1  may 
be  pardoned  if  1  allude  to  my  earliest  Art  promptings 
as  a  child,  and  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  to  admit 
they  were  exceedingly  like  those  of    our  anccsii-al 
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and  palcolitliic  Ininter  T  Lave  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe as  making  patterns  in  the  aslies.  I  remember 
making  patterns  with  my  fingers,  hut  not  in  tlie 
ashes,  they  were  made  in  the  nir,  1)nt  for  (hie  sym- 
metry they  were  described  by  both  hands. 

These  ambidextrons  designs  of  my  infantile 
fancy — T  was  not  twelve — are  as  indelibly  recorded 
as  thongh  they  had  been  drawn  from  a  freehand 
example  on  the  best  "  Whatman  "  hot-pressed  paper 
with  a  twopenny  H.B.  pencil,  under  the  hothouse 
auspices  of  a  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  I  have 
said  the  very  beginnings,  if  not  the  origin  of  art ; 
Imt  these  pattern-makings  in  the  ashes  or  in  the  air, 
these  stick  notchings,  these  geometrical,  if  freehand, 
designs  and  carvings,  are  the  instinctive  forerunners 
of  a  gift  which  finds  as  its  sequel  an  outlet  in 
portraiture  or  the  figuring  of  an  ideal,  solidly  or  in 
pigment,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  stimulated  as  to 
verisimilitude  by  a  direct  reference  to  nature.  From 
this  it  is  but  a  step,  of  course,  to  the  wholesale  manu- 
facture of  idols  and  totems,  types  which  once  made 
are  irrevocable,  not  only  on  account  of  fashion, 
prejudice,  and  reverence,  but  because  the  law-maker 
and  the  priest,  finding  a  symbol  ready  to  his  hand, 
adopts  it ;  and  having  once  adopted  it,  to  discard  it 
would  imply  weakness,  unfaith,  and  fallibility. 

But  we  are  spanning  thousands  of  years  with  a 
couple  of  sentences;  let  us  go  back  to  our  flint 
implement  engraving.  I  have  remarked  on  the  enor- 
mous interval  of  time  that  must  have  elapsed  before 
the  first  Art  promptings,  instinct,  and  the  finger 
itchino-  for  design  in  the  concrete,  and  its  develop- 
ment into  poi^traiture  of  either  men  or  animals,  we 
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cannot  gauge  this  interval  at  such  a  remote  period, 
we  liave  no  data  to  go  upon.  Instinct  and  taste 
may  do  much,  environment  may  do  more.  The 
"  sampler"  of  our  great-grandmother  may  not  be  a 
gi'eat  advance  in  Art  on  the  bead  ornamentation  and 
figures  of  the  North  American  Indian ;  l)ut  the 
environment  of  our  o-reat-oTandmother  mav  he  such 
as  to  make  the  o-reat-o-randchild  with  similar  tastes 
an  exhi])itor  of  pictures  at  Burlington  House,  the 
environment  of  the  Ojibway  or  Sioux  would  lead 
to  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  nmst  similarly  look  at 
the  Art  progress  and  possibilities  of  our  more  remote 
ancestor;  but  that  he  did  get  to  portraiture,  and 
very  good  portraitui-e  too,  in  the  conrse  of  ages, 
thei'e  is  now  no  doul)t.  'J'lie  search-light  of  modern 
antiquarian  investigation  has  revealed  quite  unhoped- 
t'oi-  examples  of  this  fact,  both  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  As  I  have  said,  we  cannot  trace  the 
iiitei'val,  or,  indeed,  the  growth  ])etween  the  ongin 
and  tlic  result,  Init  that  residt  is  simply  astounding. 
I'ntil  (piite  recently,  it  will  1)e  remembered,  the 
world  generally  looked  on  the  Art  of  Kgjqjt  in 
antiquity  as  stationary,  and  from  some  inflnence, 
])riestly  or  otherwise,  unaltered  and  unalterable. 
Its  architecture,  its  decoration,  its  colonr,  and  its 
customs,  were  thought  to  be  the  symbols  of  a  cult, 
which  were  deemed  as  constant  and  iuvarial)l('  as 
the  cult  itself.  But  it  has  been  found  that  although 
tlu>  changes  were  slow  they  were  at  least  certain, 
and  that  the  conventional  types  were,  however  long 
[)reserved,  not  absolutely  continuous,  and  were 
significant  of  anything  but  artistic  jx'ti'it'action. 
Similarly,  and  for  a  better  reason,  inasnuicli  as  we 
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\];\\c  not  k^^(>^\■^l  nnylhiiio-  of  Assyria  j)ractica'lly  till 
llu>  Inltor  lialf  of  tli(>  ('('iituiT,  ev(M'ythiiii[>' Assyrian 
is  ill  \]\o  popiilai'  viow  associated  with  tlio  types 
discovered  by  Layai-d  and  by  Botta ;  records  and 
remains,  ancient  and  I'cniarkable  as  tliey  are,  are 
yet,  comparatively,  tilings  of  yesterday,  dating,  in 
fact,  abont  7'>()  n.c.  Nineveh  and  Babylon  by  no 
means  take  one  l)ack  to  the  origins  of  their  Art,  for 
thai  one  ninst  go  to  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  the 
cities  that  were  ruins  and  mounds  before  Nineveh 
Avas  built  or  dreamt  of.  The  investigations  of  Mr. 
Ernest  de  Sai'/ac,  the  French  Consul  at  Bagdad,  and 
others,  slight  and  tentative  as  they  may  be  con- 
sidered relatively  to  the  vast  field  still  to  be  ex- 
plored, have  at  least  opened  our  eyes  to  the  existence 
of  a  civilisation  and  Art  flourishing  south  of  Babylon, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  riidf,  at  least  -SOOO  n.o.  ; 
Avliile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  researches  and  ex- 
plorations of  Professor  Petrie  in  Egypt  take  us  back 
to  a  time  Avhen,  as  in  the  pyramid  of  Medum,  skele- 
tons of  a  negroid  and  earlier  race  are  found  buried 
side  by  side  with  the  nnimmified  conquerors  of  the 
land.  I  am  compelled  to  mention  the  Art  of  Chaldea 
and  Egypt  together,  because,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  StChad  Boscawen  and  other  writers,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  foi-  long  ages  Egypt  and 
Assyria  were  moA^ing  in  Art  and  civilisation  on  quite 
parallel  planes.  It  is  possible,  nay  probable,  as  Dr. 
Fritz  Hourmel  maintained,  and  my  old  and  learned 
friend  the  late  W.  »S.  AY.  Vaux  long  before 
believed,  that  the  Arts  of  Egypt  originated  in  a 
Chaldean  source,  Yet,  although  this  may  never  be 
]n'OA^ed,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  reacted  upon  the 
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otlioT  ;  :ni(l  if  we  allow  traces  of  an  older  Art  in  some 
remains  discovered  in  Clialdea,  earlier  types  in  fact 
than  have  heen  discovered  in  Eo-ypt,  yet  it  mnst  be 
allowed    that    the     Fisli     nicn,    as     these     piMiiiitive 
("haldeans   wei'e  eaded,  drew   some  inspiration  and 
tecimical  knowled^'e  from  the  Egyptians  they  con- 
stantly mc>t,  when  conqnest  or  ])olitical  arrano-ement 
pcnuitted  theni  to  dei'ive  the  diorite  and  hard  stone 
for  their  statues  from  the  (piarries  of  Sinai.      It   llie 
r'ish  men  originally  came  from  the  sea  and  stockaded 
iheir  settlements  against  man  and  beast  at  the  month 
of  the   Enphrates,  they  mnst  have  bronght   a   con- 
snminate  Art  with  them  from  somewhere,  w  liich  we 
can   l)ut  gness  at  present,  and    which   is  e(pially   a 
problem  with  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  and 
his  Art,  Avhich,  similarly  to  the  Assyrian,  seems  to 
])o  the  more  excellent  in  poi'traitnre,  and  verisimiii- 
tn(h'  to   natnre  and    idiosynci'asy    the   f\n'lher  back 
(nn'  researches  extend,     ^'o  !  the  light  of  Science, 
carried  forward  by  the   hands  of  the  most   enthn- 
siastic  explorers,  only  assnres  ns  that  the  origin  ol 
Art  is  neither  to  l)e  fonnd  on   the  >,'ilotic  sti-and  nor 
the    Arabian    peninsuhi.      Certain    phast.'s     in    the 
eai-ly  Chaldean  or  Assyrian  Art  will  occnr  that  may 
St  like  ns   with  their  resemblance  to  things  Indian, 
and   \'()v  a   moment   we  may  incline    to    the    Aryan 
theorv  and  look  for  theii'  oi-igins  on  the  liiniahiyan 
slopes  of  Kashmir.      Then  we  find  stnpendous  indica- 
tions of  the  decadent  art  of  a  people  Avho  mnst  have 
held  sway  in   a  remote  ])ast  in  the  islands  of   Poly- 
nesia;   on  the  otliei'  hand    we  ai'e  stai'th'd  by  signifi- 
cant   i-esenil»lances  fi'om  Mexico  and  the  Amies;  bid 
the  problem  of  the  past  is  still   the   prohleni  of  llif 
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future,  and  we  are  uncertain  in  wliicli  hemisphere  to 
h'jok  for  its  sohition,  whether  it  is  to  l)e  foiintl  l)iiriecl 
in  alluvial,  in  which  are  rooted  the  dense  forests  of 
Central  America,  or  whether  all  trace  has  been 
swept  away  by  the  earthquake  wave  and  cataclysm 
which  submerg-ed  Atlantis. 

It  may  ap])ear  that  enthusiasm  on  the  archreo- 
logieal  side  of  my  subject  has  drawn  me  rather  into 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  its  origin  than 
into  a  comparison  and  contrast  of  Art  instinct  and 
culture;  but  really  this  digression,  if  digression  it  may 
be  called,  is  essential,  not  only  that  we  obtain  the 
missing  liuk  between  the  Art  of  classical  times,  so- 
called,  and  what  I  may  term  the  Art  of  the  mighty 
hunter,  but  because  my  inquiry  needs  for  its  full 
answer  some  account  of  the  purposes  to  which  Art 
was  applied  and  its  service  in  the  civilisation  and 
polity  of  the  peoples  of  the  past.  This  Art  of 
Egypt  was  idol-making  pure  and  simple,  and  would 
appear  to  have  been  an  expression  of  Totemism 
becoming  more  and  more  elaborate  with  an 
increased  subjection,  and  conventionalism  to 
priestly  influences,  from  Osiris  to  the  Ptolemies. 
Much  more  mystical  than  the  Assyrian  in  its  later 
developments,  it  is  curious  that  in  its  earliest  mani- 
festation, i.  e.  before  the  fourth  dynasty,  portraiture 
of  an  absolute  character  of  very  high  Art  was 
practised  in  the  representation  of  the  kings  and 
their  consorts ;  to  the  end  however  portraiture  was 
continued  in  a  sense,  but  certainly  more  commercial 
than  artistic,  in  the  funereal  process  of  mummifica- 
tion,    While  undoubtedlv,  as  in  the  diorite  statue  of 
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Giidea  the  Clialdean  *  monarch  with  the  architec- 
tural plan  upon  his  knees,  portraiture  was  intended, 
and  not  unworthily  realised,  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs  of  later  times  were  mostly  devoted  to 
historical  composition,  where  tlie  kings  seem  part  of 
a  system  of  hero  worship,  and  are  elaborately  repre- 
sented in  overcoming  both  man  and  beasts ;  indeed, 
it  seems  difficult  to  separate  the  monarchs  from  the 
other  portions  of  a  religious  and  magnificent  scheme 
of  decoration  which  included  the  worship  and  tending 
b}'  priests  of  the  sacred  tree,  as  well  as  the  lion- 
hunting  and  warlike  expeditions  of  a  king.  One  is 
left  in  some  doubt  however,  whether  the  religious 
or  the  warlike  and  social  elements  (especially  in 
later  times)  were  deemed  the  more  important. 

If  Totemism  ruled  in  Egypt,  the  personification  of 
the  elements,  principles  of  life,  and  forces  of  nature, 
prevailed  in  Greece;  and  here  it  may  be  said, 
especially  in  the  Alexandrian  period.  Art  subserved 
a  noble  purpose  in  the  noblest  way;  for  not  onh^ 
in  the  works  of  Phidias  in  the  Parthenon,  the 
Phygalian  marbles  and  the  well-known  works  of  the 
great  sculptors  was  this  luade  manifest,  but  in  the 
manifold  smaller  objects,  the  lares  and  penaie^  of 
every  ordinary  Greek  household,  in  bronzes,  lamps, 
personal  adornment,  antl  oliji'U  <lc  hwe,  the  highest 
ideal  the  human  niiud  lias  been  capable  of  at  a 
given  time  was  fi'ecjueiitly  aimed  at  and  realised 
in  pigment  or  iu  plastic  art.  Xow  one  would 
exceedingly  like  to  know  liow  it  came  about  that 
Greece,    especially,    should    beai-    the    palm    of     all 

*  Sec  writings  of  Mr.  St. Chad  Boscawou,  MussrH.  Perrot  and 
Chipiez,  etc.  (mem.  Mr.  StUhad  Boscawcii's  lecture,  R.S.L.). 
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antiquity  in  exhibiting  this  superb  consummation  of 
a  graphic  or  phistic  ideaL  It  was  not  religion  or 
the  domination  of  a  priesthood,  or  subjection  to  an 
ethical  standard  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  of 
Egypt.  It  was  not  freedom  from  superstition ; 
because,  if  not  so  gross  as  that  of  Egypt,  its  cult 
was  imperious  in  limiting  the  imagination  of  the 
people.  That  people,  again,  were  not  mass  for  mass 
better  than  those  of  neighbouring  states  in  any 
sense,  not  even  as  respecters  or  observers  of  com- 
munal law ;  indeed,  there  appears  no  material  reason 
why  they  should  be  considered  less  selfish  or  better 
citizens  than  the  peoples  of  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates. 
To  what  then  can  we  ascribe  the  Art  impulse  of 
ancient  Grreece,  which  has  left  such  a  profound 
impression  on  the  world  ? 

The  cause  is  to  be  sought  perhaps  in  the  beauty 
of  the  Greek  myth  itself  demanding  beauty  of  form 
for  its  full  exposition.  Thus,  instead  of  instincts 
either  primal  or  hereditary  being  continuously 
dwarfed  by  the  insistence  of  crude  conventions  as 
elsewhere,  these  instincts  were  cultivated  to  the 
highest  point  of  excellence  in  Art  by  a  constant 
reference  to  that  nature  which  was  at  once  studied, 
worshipped,  and  expressed. 

At  any  rate  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  con- 
ditions Avould  of  necessity  be  contributive  to  that 
eclecticism  which  after  all  is  the  keynote  of  Greek 
Art  and  culture.  Thus  Art  for  such  a  people  woukl 
in  its  highest  range  and  scope  become  naturally  the 
expression  of  ideas  transcending  the  limitations  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria. 

Besides,  the  world  was  getting  older ;  Totemism,  a 
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Feai'ful    cult,    the    oiitg'i'owth    of    jiiul    preserver    of 
traditions  of  a  pei'iod  wlieii  man  was  almost  subject 
to  the  beast,  a  period  when  dragons  and  monstrous 
animals  were  very  real  terrors  indeed,  had  passed 
aAvay.     1\)  (xreeks,  at  any  rate  in  the  cities,  ports, 
and  centres  of  commerce,  Totemism  w^as  "  bogey," 
and  despised  ;  people  who  had  listened  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Socrates  and   Plato,  though  they  might  have 
superstitions  fears,  tiie  sources  of  those  fears  would 
scarcely  be  symbolised  ])y  material  forms  of  animals, 
and  as  snch  propitiated  as  divinities.   But  even  grant- 
ing that  this  is  traceable,  we  see  a  higher  idea  mani- 
fest in  the  G-reek  ctilt ;  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
is  dwelt  upon  in  its  philoso[)h v,  and  expressed  in  its 
Art.     Of  course  the  changes  were  gradual ;  to  say 
that  all  ci'ude  superstition  passed  away  in  a  century 
or  so   would  be  untrue,  we  know   to   the  contrary. 
We  know  moreover,  that  the  more  matei'ialistic  and 
con(piering  Rome,  while  it  sjiread  the  eult,  of  neces- 
sity lessened  its  purity  and  i-ehning   influences.     We 
know    that    Rome    Avith    its    vast    possessions    and 
enffrossinjj"  militarism  civilised   only   in   an   admini- 
strative    sense;     the    beliefs    and    cults    of     Ivome's 
■  provinces    and    colonies    were    left     intact,  material 
not  spiritual  subjection  was  the  ihing  aimed  at,  and 
proselytism   was  not  eiieoiiraged.      If  ;i  i-casoii  is  to 
be  sought  for  this,  it  may  Ix'  fomid   in   the  fact    that 
iJome    l)elieved    in    so    lillic    hei'self,    that    she    was 
fearful,  for  reasons    of    pohcy.   ol    (h'\'elopmg    inde- 
pendent      \ie\\'s     among      h(U'      c-on(|iier('(l      pcdplcs. 
Superstition    meant    safety;    a    peo[)l('    who    hrlirvcii 
in  something  being  easier  to  govern   than  a  pcoph' 
who  believed  in  as  little  as  tlieii'  governors.     In  Art, 
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properly  so  called,  Koine  borrowed  everything  and 
gave  notliing,  invented  nothing,  expressed  nothing ; 
there  was  nothing  for  Rome  to  express  excepting  by 
a  military  road  or  a  triumphal  arch.  Art  was  kept 
alive  in  most  cases  by  Grreeks,  and  we  see  how 
commercial  the  Art  became  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii. 
Art  in  fact  was  dying  of  inanition ;  it  had  died ;  it 
rose  again  with  Christ.  Buried  in  the  Catacomljs  of 
Rome,  the  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith  by 
Constantine,  and  his  political  support  of  that  faith 
drew  Art  once  more  into  life.  The  living  death  in 
the  Catacombs  had  preserved  the  likeness  of  the 
Redeemer  by  those  who  had  seen  Him,  as  also  the 
types  of  His  disciples;  fresco,  mosaic,  glass  and 
enamel  had  preserved  these  portraits  and  types  for 
all  time.  They,  out  of  the  spiritual  darkness  of  the 
city  of  the  Caesars,  out  of  the  subterranean  and 
material  darkness  of  the  vaults  of  Rome,  sprang  into 
light  again,  and  were  the  vivifying  elements  in  Art's 
glorious  resurrection.  The  new  life  which  began  in 
Italy  spread  into  the  Levant,  Constantinople,  and 
Alexandria,  and  in  a  returning  wave  in  the  wake  of 
the  Lombard  and  the  Goth  swept  up  to  the  very 
feet  of  the  Al^js. 

It  was  carried  into  France  and  Ireland,  and  there, 
putting  off  the  garb  of  poverty,  enriched  everything 
it  touched  to  the  point  of  magnificence.  AVliat 
wonder  that  a  stimulant  such  as  this,  coming  at  such 
a  time,  should  stir  the  hearts  of  men  and  nations  as 
they  had  never  been  stirred  before  in  Europe ! 
What  wonder  that  a  religious  wave  of  faith  and 
redemptive  hope  should  be  crested  with  the  high- 
est intellectual   efforts  mankind   were   capable   of  I 
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Ag-ain,  what  wonder  that  a  force  that  moved  the 
mihtary  spirit  of  the  entire  West  to  a  crnsade  for 
the  rescue    of   the    holy   places    from   the    Paynim 
should  have  for  its  natural  sequence  the  scattering 
of  such  crowns  of  glory  over  the  earth  as  Canter- 
bury and  York,  Hheims  and  Chartres,  and  the  other 
uudtitudinous  cathedrals    and  churches  that   lifted 
their   stately   heads  in   grateful   thanks    to    heaven 
— eternal  monuments  of  thanksgiving  and  prayers 
ill   stone  I     Yes !    Medigeval    Art  had  something  to 
express,  and  expressed  it   worthily.      But  alas !   it 
was  all  expressed  at  once— a  few  short  centuries 
and  all  was  over.     At  first  Art  was  necessary  as  an 
illustrator,  if  not  as   an   absolute   preacher  of  the 
Christian    story.       Mai-ble    and    stone,    glass    and 
enamel,  fresco  and  mosaic,  all  told  or  reminded  the 
unlettered  peasant  or  the  half-taught  citizen  of  the 
hope  of  another  life  l^eyond   their   war-besmirched 
and  plague-stricken  world.     Soon,  however,  corrup- 
tion and  doubt  sullied  the  fair  picture ;  the  hastily 
built     cathedrals,     with     unscientific     foundations, 
speedily  required  restoration  and  rebuilding.    When 
this  was  done,  as  largely  in  England,  variety  in  style 
became  an  added  charm.     The  Perpendicular  archi- 
tecture of  the  late  fifteenth  century  gave  a  quaint 
picturesqueness  to  the   Norman    or    Early  English 
structure  it  became  a  part  of.     But  there  were  few 
new  Imildings  of  cathedrals;  the  money  to  be  spent 
was   to   be    spent   on    learning,    and   not  on   faith. 
Colleges  arose  and  supjdied  the  places  of  the  monas- 
teries swept  away.     But  the  new  learning  and  the 
so-called  Renaissance  l)rought  in  its  train  taste  and 
dilettantism;    these  two    new   factors,    supplanting 
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simple  faith,  sowed  the  earliest  seed  of  insincerity  in 
Art,  so  that  soon  that  which  was  heartfelt  gave  way 
to  that  wiiich  was  only  perfnnctory  or  brain-spim. 
We  are  taking-  a  very  rapid  glance  at  a  very  rapid 
growth  and  tlecay.  It  will  be  w^ell  for  ns  to  stay  a 
moment  to  see  the  method  and  the  result  of  the 
workino-  of  the  old  media3val  artists.     It  has  been 

o 

popuhirl}^  believed  that  the  general  plan  and  outline 
of  the  building,  its  elevations  on  the  various  aspects, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  being  decided  on  by 
bishop  and  architect,  who  were  sometimes,  as  we 
know,  both  combined,  details  were  left  to  the  caprice 
and  invention  of  individual  workmen,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  account  foi'  the  quaintness  of  construc- 
tion and  iuuiu'tr.  of  detail  manifest  in  the  best  work 
of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries ;  really  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place,  for 
while  of  course  it  is  probable,  nay,  even  certain, 
that  portions  of  the  building  were  assigned  to  cer- 
tain constructors  who  were,  Ijesides  being  practical 
builders,  considerable  ai'tists,  so  much  so  that  the 
works  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  them,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  all  was  not  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  the  principal  designer  and  architect. 
Without  this  the  delightful  unity  and  harmony  that 
one  meets  with  in  so  many  cathedrals  could  not 
have  been  obtained.  Besides,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
as  well  as  the  actual  contracts  existing  foi'  the  per- 
formance and  execution  of  certain  works  in  accord- 
ance with  draw^ings  supplied,  there,  are  at  Kouen 
monumental  slabs  bearing  the  images  or  portraits 
of  two  architects  with  rules  and  compasses  in  hand, 
and  with  a  plan  of  the  tracery  of  one  of  the  Avin- 
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dows.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  carry  the  inciuiry 
further.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  reference 
to  the  stone  carvings. 

Doubt  has  been  entertained  whether  the  carving 
of  the  figures  which  adorn  the  fa9ades  and  portals 
of  these  great  cathedrals  are  at  all  equal  in  ex- 
cellence to  the  foliations  and  ornamentations.  Well, 
in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  may  l)e  admitted  at 
once  that  at  this  epoch  no  seai'ching  stud}^  of  the 
figure  was  made,  as  is  made  now ;  and,  moreover, 
habits  and  customs  in  northern  Europe  did  not  offer 
such  opportunities  for  the  imperceptible  acquire- 
ment of  that  knowledge  from  common  observation, 
as  was  possible  in  Grreece  and  southern  lands.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must,  I  think,  be  maintained  with  Mr. 
Hamerton  that  in  pose  and  line  these  mediaeval  figures 
were  everything  that  was  needed  for  architectural 
suitability,  although,  as  lie  says,  "  there  might  not 
l)e  so  much  aljout  them  as  a  finger  oi*  a  toe  an  edu- 
cated sculptor  would  recognise."  If  Hamerton  is 
right,  then  it  follows  that  these  figures  are  instances 
where  instinct  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  culture. 

I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  most  interesting 
in  this  respect  to  see  the  groups  from  the  pediment 
of  the  Parthenon  at  their  original  altitude  and  under 
the  sky  of  Athens,  to  learn  whether  these  master- 
pieces of  the  art  of  Phidias  are  in  the  relations  of 
technique  to  concept  as  exactly  suited  to  tlieir 
original  position  as  they  are  suited — making  due 
allowance  for  defacements — to  our  view  of  them  in 
the  British  Museum.     Pope  has  written, 

"Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  and  this  contest — 
kSonic  are  and  must  be  greater  tlian  tlie  rest.' 
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Now  certainly  order  aiifl  suliordination  should 
he  a  ruling  principle  in  architecture.  For  while 
w  c  iiuiy  tolerate  the  most  naturalistic  group  and 
composition  hy  Chanti-ey  that  ever  lent  interest  to 
a  (le])arted  soul,  or  was  out  of  place  in  a  mediseval 
huilding,  the  use  of  such  a  group  as  an  architec- 
tural feature  or  adornment  would  be  absurd  and 
distractino-. 

A  familiar  example  of  want  of  subordination  in 
an  architectural  composition  is  ever  before  us  in 
Landseei"'s  finely  but  too  naturally  modelled  lions 
in  Trafalgar  Square ;  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim  of 
this  work,  in  view  of  its  non-architectonic  fitness, 
"  O'esf  maijnifirpie  maw  ce  nest  ])ns  Vart.'''  In  fact, 
we  may  derive  from  these  examples  that  the  most 
scrupulous  and  searching  study  of  nature,  when  sup- 
plemented by  the  most  masterly  technique,  will  not 
necessaril}^  result  in  Art.  And  be  it  understood  that 
it  is  here  precisely  that  we  come  to  the  rock  on 
which  modern  Art  has  split.  It  began  with  the 
Renaissance  and  Art  patronage.  Gro  to  Milan  and 
Florence  and  Bologna ;  see  what  Art  was,  and  what  it 
might  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  the  patron  and 
the  dilettante  who  in  a  luxurious  age  insisted  upon 
overcrowding  with  uiniecessary  if  masterly  and 
beautiful  detail  every  monument  their  taste  and 
wealth  allowed  them  to  raise,  with  a  result  that  too 
often  beauty  is  veiled  in  splendour. 

Ah. !  but  some  one  says,  the  Certosa  de  Pavia,  to 
name  only  one  instance,  would  not  have  existed. 
The  tombs  of  the  Medici  would  not  have  been 
realised.  I  reply,  small  matter ;  the  art  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Raffaelle,  and   the   rest,   would   have  been 
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quite  as  great  as  it  is,  possil)ly  greater,  if  the  Pope's 
patronage  or  the   encouragement   and  commissions 
of  Lorenzo  had  been  directed  h}'  true  Art  instincts, 
i-ather  than  fashion  and  culture.     I  am  saying  no- 
thing against  the  towering  supremacy  of  Raffaelle 
in  design,  or  the  gigantic  power  of  Michael  Angelo's 
compositions.     I  am   speaking  uierely  of  a  system 
and  a  state  of  Art  pntronage  and   taste  wliicli  was 
inimical  to  the  progress  of  Art,  and  sowed  tlie  seeds 
of  its  decay.     Artists  were  not  allowed  a  free  hand 
in  those  days  any  more  than  they  are  now.     I  am 
aware  that  a  writer  on   Art,  possilily  with   similar 
views  to  my  own,  has  gone  so  far  as   to   speak  of 
that  chef-d\ionrre  of  Raffaelle,  the  Dresden  Madonna, 
as  "  a  blatant  piece  o+"  shoddy  commercialism,"  and 
1   might    add    with   equal    justice    that    tlie    Art    of 
]\Iichael  Angelo  was  characterised  hy  its  beatitica- 
tiou  of  muscular  sjn-awling;   l)iil  foi'  Tiiyself  I  ralhei' 
attril)ute  sucli  characteristics  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  worked  than  as  manifestations  essential 
to  the  Art  of  either  of  these  great  masters.     It  is  a 
tremendous  task  to  exactly  define  the  nature  of  the 
Art  of  I^iaffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo,  but  tliis  at  least 
is  certain,  that  while  in  them  we  see  the  culmination 
of  the  ideal,  it  is  already  leaning  and   clutching  in 
want  of  faith  at   the  real.      Sti-auge  that    in    Peter's 
house  the  I'eproacli  of   Tctcr  should  be  writ  so  large 
upon   its   walls,      ^'es,  1  am   afraid    that   with    all    its 
consummate  beauties  and   lo\ing  detail  tlie    lienais- 
sance    was  a   romance    and    a    make-believe.       The 
principal  good  it  did    was  to  <i'\\<\   the  master  minds 
hack  to  mother  Nature  to  study  and   worslii])  at  liei- 
feet.     Raffaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  Andrea, 
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Liiiiii,  and  n  few  othors  did  so,  mid  tlieir  siiccossors, 
far  feel)ler  in  design,  foll()\v(Ml  tlieir  lead  niitil  ex- 
cellence of  teclim'qne  cani(>  to  l)e  looked  for  before 
the  infornn'no-  desii^'n.  ('oloiii-  and  cliiaroscnro  in 
])aintino'  oTaclnally  snpei'sede  line.  Flesh,  draperies, 
and  accessories  pnt  the  snbject  qnite  in  the  second 
place,  nntil  at  last  it  lieconies  so  nniniportant  that 
an_ything  is  good  enongh  to  paint,  and  some  Dntch 
boors  playing  at  cards  is  subject  enc^ngh  for  a  dis- 
play of  technique  for  dilettanti  to  quarrel  over.  In 
fact,  as  compared  to  former  times,  Art  was  beginning 
to  be  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  a  point 
of  view  that  lost  sight  of  everything  but  canons  of 
beauty  and  experiments  in  taste.  We  miist  there- 
fore agree  with  Tolstoy,  at  least  to  this  extent,  that 
Art  was  not  now  so  much  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  true  advancement  of  the  race  as  it  was  foi'  the 
orratification  and  o-lory  of  a  limited  class  of  wealthv 
persons  and  so-called  connoisseurs.  Indeed,  it  was 
no  longer  the  expression  of  a  free  people,  and  the 
outcome  of  obedience  to  a  simple  and  heartfelt  faith, 
a  natural  result  as  the  outburst  of  flower  and  song 
which  greets  the  advent  of  spring,  but  developed  in 
the  forcing-house  of  aristocratic  patronage,  and 
flourished  iu  the  cold  caprice  of  a  soulless  pluto- 
cracy. Art  at  this  period,  however  technically  ex- 
cellent are  many  of  its  examples,  was  simply  an 
elegant  adjunct  or  collateral  branch  to  that  rapid 
growth  of  learning  and  wealth,  which  with  them 
subserved  principally  the  purposes  of  luxui'y  and 
ease.  Dilettantism  and  a  narrowing  selfishness  has 
developed  that  modern  idolatrj^  "  Art  for  Art's  sake," 
which  being  interpreted   means   "  a  folding  of  the 
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hands  to  sleep,"  while  Avt  and  hov  votai'ies  bask  in 
the  vision  of  her  own  loveliness,  or  are  Inlled  and 
persnaded  by  the  bewitching  sweetness  of  her  own 
voice. 

It  is  needless,  as  it  is  impossible,  to  trace  thcMnani- 
fold  stages  of  Art's  decline,  or  the  valli(^s  t1iat  it  lias 
made  from  time  to  time  aronnd  ennobling  themes  oi- 
noble  portraitnre;  these  will  readily  occnr.  I)iit  the 
important  fact  remains,  and  that  is  that  this  aston- 
ishing development,  with  its  varions  scho(ds  of 
painting,  I'eflecting  as  tlicy  do  schools  of  thonght 
and  taste,  are  ntterly  bewildering  to  an  nnsophisti- 
cated  pnblic. 

Graphic  Art,  which  could  sjieak  to  all  once,  can  be 
nnderstood  now  only  by  the  few,  perha])s  becanse 
she  has  so  many  voices.  How  many  people^  there 
are  who  will  not  ti'ust  themselves  to  form  an  ()i)iiiion 
of  a  new  plav  oi-  a  ])icturc  exhibition  until  they  have 
read  and  digested  the  ideas  on  these  subjects  as  set 
forth  by  their  favonrite  critic  I 

These  considerations  bring  ns  hack  bn-  a  moment 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  past,  and  th(>  endurance 
of  those  earlier  styles  which  may  be  said  to  have 
crystallised  hnman  thonght,  or  at  least  labelled 
nationalities  for  the  convenience  of  posterity.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  is  that  Art  as  the  han(bnaid  of 
religion,  the  ontcome  of  cult,  the  bn-mative  niinis- 
ti'ant  of  history,  tradition,  and  folkdore,  can  never 
recnr  in  the  fntnre,  nnless  the  hnman  species  is  snb- 
jected  to  and  survives  a  cataclysm  destroying  all 
record  of  its  history  and  intellectnal  progress,  and 
isolating  the  race  in  gi-oups  or  ramilii^s  as  remote 
and  antasfonistic  as  we  conceive  them  to  have  been 
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in  the  earliest  neolithic  period.  This  reflection 
leaves  ns,  in  spite  of  onr  remaining'  instincts  and 
our  hereditary  culture,  in  doubt  sometimes  whether 
Art  has  a  mission  or  a  message  for  us  at  all.  Whe- 
ther in  her  more  modern  dress  slie  is  not  a  mere 
plaything,  and  whether  when  we  recognise  her  in 
her  ancient  garb  she  is  not  an  anachronism,  a  vestige 
of  the  old  world,  however  greedily  bought  up  l)y 
the  new,  only  to  be  gaped  at  in  a  museum  as  a 
curiosity  rather  than  as  a  living  thing ;  a  voiceless 
vestige  to  the  general,  and  if  speaking  to  them  at  all 
only  in  a  language  whicli  is  dead. 

The  rapidity  with  which  styles  have  passed  away 
in  Europe  has  been  proportionate  with  the  spread  of 
knowledo-e.  The  Crusades  effected  more  in  the 
West  in  this  respect  than  they  did  in  the  East  for 
their  intended  object ;  the  gates  Avere  opened  by 
which  a  returning  flood  sapped  the  foundations  of 
Medigevalism.  The  culmination  of  Puritan  ideas  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  plague,  only  further  abnegated  Art  and  purged 
in  whitewash  such  compromises  as  the  Reformation 
had  allowed  to  remain  ;  and  even  when — to  parody 
Pope — carving  rushed  in  where  colour  feared  to 
tread,  its  transition  from  the  conventional  stateli- 
ness  of  the  Elizaliethan  to  the  florid  elaboration  of 
the  Carlian  style,  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  decadent. 
Since  then  we  have  waded  laboriously  in  the  slack 
water  of  Palladian  drifts,  and  profited  mayhap 
from  Italian  influence  from  Versailles,  and  a  Xapo- 
leonic  resurrection  of  the  Greek ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  from  an  Art  point  of  view,  the 
classic  ghosts  which  were  raised  and  environed  the 
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I'^irst  Empire  were  not  qnite  as  genuine  in  spirit  as 
well  as  nnicli  more  elegant  than  those  of  the  I^ngin- 
es(|ii('  I'evival  Avhieli  have  accompanied  and  served 
as  an  illuniination  and  illnstration  to  the  'Essays 
and  Reviews.'  Xeedless  to  say  that  neither  of 
these  revivals  was  more  spontaneons,  or  even  so 
nmeh  so,  as  the  Renaissance.  The  informing  spirit 
is.  and  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be,  as  wanting 
in  the  revival  of  an  old-world  styks  as  it  is  wanting 
in  a  broken  cable  fished  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  adoption  of  the  Gothic  style  in  the  erection 
of  many  oP  our  pu1)lic  1)uildings  has  been  the  source 
()!'  continuous  disappointment  and  chagrin.  It  is 
not  one  time  in  ten  that  instinct  and  ingeiuiity  are 
capable  of  adapting  the  traditional  to  the  necessary. 
The  reason  is  doubtless  that  the  process  is  (>.\actly 
the  wi'ong  way  about.  The  instinct  of  the  time 
supplied  constructively  that  which  was  necessary  to 
the  requirements  of  that  time;  we,  losing  sight  of 
the  instuict,  adopt  the  tradition,  and  endeavotir  to 
apply  it  to  (piite  other  r('(|uirements.  The  fallacious 
application  of  the  concept  and  scale  of  a  cathe<li'al 
to  the  exigencies  of  a  parish  church,  has  been  as 
rr(>(pient  as  it  has  been  irritating  to  our  sense  ol" 
the  fitness  of  things;  but  the  minimization  of  tower 
and  buttress  to  the  pro[)ortions  of  a  chinnity,  have 
not  affected  us  more  than  those  ophthalmic  tortures 
we  have  suffered  as  a  religious  exercise  while  en- 
duruig  highly  coloured  stained  glass  in  emulation  of 
that  which,  however  gorgeous,  glorious,  and  htting 
in  the  clerestory  of  a  great  cathedral,  is  optically  in- 
jurious and  decoratively  absurd  when  introchicfMl  in 

vol,.   WIT.  II 
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the  side  or  aisle  windows  of  a  little  Englisli  cliurcli. 
Disnster  is  courted  in  a  oronter  deo-ree  and  assured 
wiih  exaggerated  result  wlieii  in  the  attempted 
adoi-nment  of  a  building  the  spirit  of  the  present 
age  is  neglected  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spirit  of  a 
past  at  least  equally  foreign  to  the  epoch  and  style 
of  the  building,  is  sought  on  the  other. 

The  recent  application  of  a  colour  scheme  and 
mode  of  treatment  derived  from  Byzantine  basilica- 
to  a  structure  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  a  case 
in  point.     Here  we  regretfully  see  the  laudable  reti- 
cence of   its    constructors,  which    had  prevailed   in 
preserving  the  grisaille  of  its  marbles  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  inexcusably  if  not  irretrievably  violated. 
The  regret,  however,  at  this  artistic  escapade  is  not 
so  much,  indeed,  that  a  gigantic  experiment  should 
have  become  a  colossal  catastrophe,  but  that  which 
is  of  far  greater  importance,  viz.  that  it  puts  a  black 
mark  indelibly  against  our  vaunted  progress  in  Art 
in  recent  years.     A  committee  of  taste  always  pre- 
supposes a  doubt  in  individual  perception  of  suit- 
ability, and  in  any  case — ^\'hich  is  nearly  every  case 
of  importance  in  this  country — implies  unreliability 
both  in  the  artist  and  in  those  intrusted  to  see  that 
he  does  his  work. 

In  the  instance  referred  to  doubt  has  only  been 
equalled  by  disappointment.  The  building  has  been 
treated  like  a  sick  patient  in  a  very  bad  way.  8pe- 
ciahsts  have  been  called  in  from  time  to  time,  their 
prescriptions  tentatively  adopted,  and  one  by  one 
disreo-arded.  till  at  last  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
Committee,  as  is  not  unusual,  could  not  trust  itself. 
]^Ieanwhile  the  experiment  is  proceeding,  the  public 
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stand  agape,  tlioiv  deadened  instinctR  niul  percep- 
tion in  Art  not  allowing  them  to  even  commence 
wringing  their  hands  nntil  the  disaster  is  consum- 
mated, and  a  national  mansoleum  has  been  gilt  like 
■  ginger liread,  only  for  the  more  gorgeous  interments 
of  the  artistic  hopes  of  all  concerned. 

AHiile  on  the  subject  of  public  buildings,  tril)ute 
should  be  rendered  to  those  responsible  for  improve- 
ment in  street  architectui-e ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
emphatic  evidence  of  the  absence  of  anj^thing  lilce  a 
new  style.  The  principal  efforts  would  appear  to 
combine  the  picturesqueness  of  the  past  Avith  the 
constructive  materials,  conditions,  and  requirements 
of  the  pi'esent. 

Tlie  erection  of  flats  conti^ibutes  undoubtedly  to 
possibilities  in  grandeur  and  stateliness  of  effect  not 
ol)tainal)le  by  smaller  houses,  but  it  will  be  n  matter 
of  regret  in  a  near  future,  that  the  modei'u  fasliiou 
of  living  iu  a  nut-shell  entailed  so  many  sacrifices;  it 
is  being  found  that  the  nut-shell  does  not  include 
liealth,  and  it  \v\l\  he  found  that  our  narrowed 
whereabouts  will,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
store  catalogue,  not  allow  of  tlie  expansion  of  our 
instincts,  or  the  indulgence  of  any  artistic  taste 
beyond  miniature. 

In  relation  to  this,  it  should  be  observed  tlial  in 
tlie  increasing  sumptuousness  of  our  modei'u 
installations  and  decorative  schemes,  easel  picture 
painters  are  finding  ranch  to  lament.  Framed 
pictures  are  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  a  ])lace 
for.  When  colour  schemes  are  so  com|)lete,  an 
etching  of  black  and  white  is  often  more  manageal)le 
than  a  painting.        It    must    be  admitted,   liowever, 
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tlml  ilic  ])iil)li('  ill  any  case  reel  no  certainty  as  to 
llic  styl(>  of  ])irtur('  that  slioiild  he  scvii  iijioii  llicii' 
walls,  as.  unless  deeorative,  i!  could  serve  no  oilier 
|)ur])os(>.  I  liav(>  hcen  lono',  it  may  l»c  said,  in 
coininn-  to  lliis  conclusion,  and  some  may  opine  lliat 
it  is  useless  to  fui'tlier  discuss  an  aiiacln'onisni,  vi/., 
as  J  liave  already  hinted,  tliat  gTaj)hic  Art  now-a- 
clays  has  no  message  for  the  million.  May  he  it  is 
so,  and  that  Art  in  literature  is  the  only  voice  the 
people  hear — (ruirc  temps,  (tnfyp.  moeiir.'<.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  donbt  that  the  modern  novel  takes  the 
place  in  ethical  cnltnre  and  puhlic  sentiment  that 
the  oTaphic  Arts  occupied  in  earlier  days.  Perhaps 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  have  wrought  moi'e  for 
good  or  ill  than  all  the  painted  shows  since  their 
advent,  and  so  proportionately  of  other  popnlar 
writers.  If  this  be  so,  is  not  this  relation  of  instinct 
and  cnltmT  of  more  importance  than  ever  to  ns  ? 
We  may  compare  the  press  of  this  country,  indeed, 
with  national  pride,  with  a  venality  observable  in 
other  lands,  bnt  we  are  not  entirely  spotless ;  the 
harmless,  nay  health}^  pnerilities  of  '  Pnnch '  may 
conntervail  something,  the  perverse  pandering  of 
other  ephemerae  whicli  shall  be  ]iameless.  Bnt,  in 
relation  to  instincts  and  cnltnre,  it  is  in  some  of  the 
masterpieces  of  literatnre  wherein  lie  our  greatest 
danger  and  snare,  their  consummate  finish  recom- 
mending them  as  standards  of  excellence  to  any  rising- 
school  of  a  purposeless  perioch 

It  is  not  impossible  for  us  to  realise,  indeed,  such 
a  play  as  '  The  School  for  Scandal '  developing  a 
taste  for  literar}^  fireworks  and  epigram,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  naturalness  and  the   primal    instinct  of 
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(k\sig-ii.  \t  may  appear  at  least  doubtful  whetlier 
this  excessive  polish  is  not  really  more  destructive 
of  true  Art  than  tlic  methods  of  those  recent  writers 
who  can  neither  conceive  of  the  true  being  beautiful, 
nor  the  beantiful  l)eing  true;  or  those  who,  to  cure 
om-  blindness  to  their  Art,  wonld  rub  our  eyes  with 
earth,  and  who,  moreover,  if  they  look  for  the 
elevation  of  the  race  at  all,  seek  it  by  dragging  poor 
humanity  through  uuliniited  iiukL 

The  popular  grasp  of  international  questions,  and 

the  quickening  of  those  instincts  which  have  made 

generally  for  the    welfare    of    Grreat    Britain,  have 

l)een  jjromoted  by  Tenniel,  aud  the  Cartoonists  his 

followers,  not  a  little.     Tlie  influence  of  Dibdin  and 

Kipling  has  been,  perhaps,  as  wide  as  that  of  the 

Cartoonists,   and,   while   it  nnist   be   admitted   that 

their  a])peals  have  been  rather  to  the  instincts  than 

the  cultui-e  of  the  race,  theii'  successes  may  justify 

those  whose  ])referable  Tuuction    would  I)e  to   write 

the  ballads  of  their  count iw.      Music  also  has  tloubt- 

Icss   intiuenced  national   eliaractci-  at  all  times,  and 

tlic  lilt  lire  historian    will    have   niiich   to  say  on    the 

spread    ol'    Christianity    l»y    its    [)ej'suasive    powers. 

Oratorio  has  at  least  been  a  most  important  bulwark, 

and   religion   has  been  served  by  Art  enormously  in 

both  Handel's  and  Mendelssohn's  conipositions,  and 

l»v    their   adcijiuitc   and     rc|)e;itcd    |iei't'oi'inanecs.      A 

nation   niav  be  congratulated  on   its  abiding  Faith  in 

truth,     justice,     and     an     o\'erruling    and     external 

l?r()vid(MK'(',  when    its  \y\   instincts  continue  to  draw 

it  anniialK    in    ininiciL-c    crowds    to  the  audition    ol' 

suchAVorks  as  the  "  l''dijali  ''  and  the  "Messiah."  Art 

instincts    that     (jiiitc     ovcri'idc     all     Unctiiatioiis     of 
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fashion  and  taste  as  surely  as  the  tide  which  alwa^T^s 
reaches  a  certain  level,  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
disturbance  of  an  earthquake  wave. 

Art  has  got  out  of  its  true  course,  is,  in  fact,  on 
the  rocks,  and  splitting  up  into  so  many  pieces  wc 
can  hardh^  find  names  for  them.  The  highly 
finished  hard-as-nails  sort  of  picture  which  found 
favour  years  ago,  when  a  French-polished  cow  under 
a  tree,  of  Avliich  you  could  count  the  leaves,  was  a 
sure  thing  for  a  painter  to  sell  to  a  dealer,  he  will 
not  look  at  now\  The  "  goody-goody  "  family  round 
the  kitchen  table,  listening  with  clean  Sunday- 
nioi'uing  faces  to  the  old  person  in  spotless  smock  or 
apron  with  spectacles  on  nose,  reading  the  well- 
thumbed  Bible,  is  now  looked  at  askance,  and  the 
baby  feeding  the  pug  is  preferred.  These  fluctuations 
we  may  count  as  phases  or  fashions  only,  as  also  the 
preference  for  the  rural  l^it  rather  than  the  land- 
scape composition.  In  higher  flights  of  pictorial 
fancy,  beyond  these  domestic  or  furniture  pictures, 
however,  we  know  that  inqjressloii,  has  long  taken 
the  place  of  e.qyre^sion.  Some  Art  bodies  we  know 
of  will  tolerate  nothing  else;  even  photographers 
have  gone  in  for  some  time  for  impressionism,  and  a 
very  good  thing  they  make  of  it.  In  this  Art  ques- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  see  the  effect  of  photo- 
graphy ;  the  death-blow  to  the  hard  literal  landscape 
I  have  just  described  was  caused  by  photography, 
because  the  painting  in  its  detail  was  so  photo- 
graphic, only  of  course  the  photograph  did  it  1)etter. 
The  etching  and  black  and  white  fashion,  of  course, 
gave  photography  another  artistic  leg,  and  then  tlie 
photographers  set  to  work  to  realise  impressionism 
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for  themselves.  Tlie\^  did  it  by  the  simplest  means ; 
they  threw  away  their  lenses  and  used  a  pin-hole  in 
a  card  instead,  increasing  the  raggedness  and 
vagueness  of  the  image  by  printing  on  rough  paper. 
We  only  wait  now  for  the  perfection  of  colour 
photography,  already  realised,  and  we  shall  get  all 
the  pleasanter  (jualities  of  impressionism  without 
the  too  often  accompanying  insanity. 

I  trust,  however,  no  one  will  think  that  I  look 
upon  photography  as  Art  except  in  the  most  limited 
degree,  for  the  camei'a  has  no  power  of  design  or 
elimination,  without  which  there  is  no  Art.  I  oidy 
allude  to  photography  liecause  the  "  Black  Art  "  is 
a  cult,  if  not  a  religion  of  the  present  day.  The 
camera  is  a  very  active  factor  in  that  nature  worshi]) 
in  which  faith,  inspiration,  and  Art  are  finding  little 
place.  As  a  translator  of  woi'ks  of  Art,  the  camera 
is  undoubtedly  reliable,  although  as  a  translatoi*  of 
Nature  it  is  a  ])lausiljle  liar  and  a  false  witness. 
Nevertheless,  its  influence  is  as  enoi'mous  as  it  has 
been  disastrous,  in  spite  of  the  worthy  efforts  that 
have  been  made  Ijv  intellisfent  men  to  make  it  reflect 
something  of  the  spirit  of  Nature  besides  its  dry 
Ijones  ;  and  it  must  1je  admitted  that  the  great  cro^vd 
of  its  votaries  are  as  blind  as  those  of  Egypt,  or  any 
others  who  trusted  in  ;i  pi-iesthood  who,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  have  always  said,  "  Vou  touch  the 
button,  and  we  will  do  llie  rest." 

Now  a  word  lor  the  acres  of  canvas  and  paper 
that  are  turned  into  pictures  and  sketches  (d\QV\ 
yeaj'.  They  are  all  verv  well  in  llieii-  way;  I  am 
preaching  no  crusade  against  them,  not  even  the 
distinii'uished  amateur.     'I'lie  undistiiiij'uished  amateur 
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1  wouUl  repress;  both  should  be  exchided  from  ex- 
hibitions. We  do  not  want  confusion  woi'se  con- 
founded, and  tlie  irre}3ressible  amateur  does  irre- 
parable harm  to  Art  and  artists  by  exhibiting  and 
by  selling  at  fancy  fairs.  No  !  granted  that  furni- 
ture pictures  must  be  painted,  and  grant  that  the 
public  need  not  be  deprived  of  its  harmless  amuse- 
ments, we  should  one  and  all  protest  against  these 
sketches  and  memoranda,  expressionless  pictures 
and  such,  being  called  Art ;  they  are  too  cheap.  Art 
can  never  be  cheap.  Art  is  Nature's  greatest  gift  to 
man,  and  is  the  reflex  of  her  beauty  which  he  has 
developed  within  himself.  It  is  the  Earth-mother's 
secret  she  whispers  in  the  ears  of  her  favoured 
children  for  their  consolation;  it  is  life  itself  to 
them,  and  the  artist  pours  out  the  priceless  treasure 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  in  sympathetic  expres- 
sion to  his  brother.  We  can  call  nothing  Art  that 
fails  in  these  (pialifications :  it  is  merely  trifling ; 
it  may  amuse  for  a  time,  but  it  palls  inevitably,  be- 
cause it  ceases  to  tickle  our  fancy,  and  has  never 
won  our  sympathy. 

In  conclusion,  what  do  we  want  ?  What  do  we  not 
want  ?  What  really  is  the  Art  we  are  looking  for  ? 
If  faith  is  not  strong  enough  to  rear  great  religious 
structures  no^v,  we  want  religious  Art  to  express 
not  sickly  sentiment,  l)ut  the  abiding  faith  of  the 
people  and  the  artist.  In  historical  and  patriotic 
Art  we  do  not  require  to  cover  furlongs  of  walls 
with  scenes  of  carnage  and  bloodshed,  but  subjects 
that  proclaim  the  maintenance  and  triumph  of  right 
and  justice.  If  we  indulge  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  scenes,  to  gladden  our  eves  with  a  recollec- 
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tion,  however  feeble,  we  do  not  want  that  recollec- 
tion to  be  saddened ;  and  if  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  transcript  of  Nature  is  possible,  a  photogi'aph 
will  do  quite  as  well  as  a  painting  that  is  merely 
photographic.  If  we  may  trust  ourselves  to  por- 
tray female  beauty,  we  should  do  it  in  the  spirit 
and  the  thought  that  we  are  unveiling  "  Grod's  own 
image."  In  painting  the  nude  our  brushes  should 
be  steeped  in  purity.  But  it  really  matters  little 
what  we  paint  or  draw,  or  sculp  or  build,  write  or 
sing,  provided  that  the  bare  fact  is  draped  in  that 
pure  unselfishness  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  Art, 
that  pure  spirit  that  shines  and  rings  through  our 
work,  and  says  to  our  fellow-man,  "  Come,  sit  and 
sip,  and  enjoy  this  in  good  fellowship  with  me." 
True  Art  embraces  all  humanity  and  crowns  it  all ; 
it  speaks  aloud  and  says,  "  Look !  see !  I  have 
something  here  in  which  you  must  have  a  part," 
giving  at  the  same  time  open-handed  the  best  of  the 
artist's  soul.  If  this  be  so,  and  this  be  reall}^  what 
Art  is — and  who  shall  dispute  it? — it  is  time  we  took 
thought  and  did  not  accept  everything  as  Art  that 
merely  bears  the  lal)el. 

But  as  I  have  maintained,  it  is  not  every  one  who 
practises  who  has  this  soul,  but  comes  really  far 
short  of  it ;  then,  again,  there  are  those  Avdio  have 
given  it  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  their  lives,  l)ut 
who  never  attain  to  it  after,  who  from  weakened 
powers,  perverted  views,  or  necessity  of  their 
markets,  cannot  W(n'k  to  the  high  standai'd  they 
have  set  themselves;  all  this  tends  to  corrupt  tlie 
pul)lit'  view  of  Art,  and  they  take  it  for  granted  that 
evei'vthing   nmst    l)e   sterling   which   is  hall-marked 
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bv  a  well-known  name.  Tn  music,  Ha3''dn,  Handel, 
]\Lozart,  and  Scliubei'l,  even  Heetlioven,  have  tlieir 
weak  oi-  tedious  movements,  and  we  Avould  give 
anything"  if  they  had  omitted  some  detail  or  elabo- 
ration which  does  not  enhance  a  beautiful  theme. 
How  conspicuously  this  is  the  case  with  the  more 
recent  composers'  work  T  need  not  emphasise. 
Some  of  the  loveliest  themes  of  AYao-ner  and  Tschai- 
kowsky  are  not  rendered  more  beautiful,  but  aiT 
absolutely  drowned  in  over-orchesti'ation.  Noise  in 
music  is  an  especial  feature  of  the  present  day. 
How  absurd  and  inartistic  this  is,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  lieen  steadily  mcreasing  the 
power  of  our  pianos ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  that, 
we  now  affix  anothei'  sounding-board,  called  a 
"  resonator,"  to  them.  The  strain  upon  the  human 
voice  by  the  noise  of  the  accompaniment  of  course 
is  most  detrimental  to  Art;  but  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity is  reached  when  we  find  these  loud  pianos 
used,  as  they  are  constantly,  in  concerted  music, 
Avhen,  of  course,  the  violins  and  violas,  not  suscep- 
til)le  of  increased  power,  are  submerged  entirely  by 
the  over-accentuation  of  the  instrument  called  a 
piano,  but  which  now  is  really  nil  forfe. 

While  on  this  subject  of  over-colour  and  straining 
for  effect  in  our  musical  entertainment,  I  may  allude 
for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  the  stage ;  here, 
realisation  in  scenery  and  dresses,  gorgeousness  and 
effect,  are  productive  of  absolute  ruin.  Beauty  and 
poetry,  ethical  teaching,  the  very  soul  of  dramatic 
literature,  is  secondary  now  to  splendour  of  mounting. 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  viciousness  of  a  star 
system  which  of  course  negatives  all  Art,  but  will 
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confine  myself  to  a  resolute  protest  against  the  over- 
dressing, over-lighting,  and  above  all,  over-long 
entertainments  we  have  submitted  to  and  made 
fashionable.  I  will  not  particularise,  but  many  will 
occur  to  you,  where  the  fatigue  has  l^een  in  excess 
of  the  enjoyment  or  the  profit  in  any  sense;  where 
one  is  compelled  to  achnit  that  the  human,  and  espe- 
cially the  artistic  mind  is  not  equal,  and  never  can 
be  eciual,  to  having  all  the  senses  appealed  to  at 
once ;  the  story  may  have  a  moral,  the  poetry  may 
have  a  beauty,  the  music  may  have  lovely  episodes, 
and  the  oi'chestration  may  be  masterly,  and  perhaps 
stupendous,  but  we  cannot  asshnilate  all  these  things 
at  once ;  intact  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  viands  may 
Ije  excellent  and  the  wine  of  the  choicest,  and  yet 
we  cannot  comfortably  driidv  with  our  mouths  full. 
No,  Art,  true  Art,  is  something  far  other  than  this ; 
it  is  the  still  small  voice, — the  bright  gem  that  we 
nmst  dig  out  for  oui'selves,  now  here,  now  there, 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  colossal  structures,  reared 
for-  \is  throughout  the  ages  with  more  brain  than 
heart.  Hut  Art  is  ever  present  with  us  if  we  will 
hold  out  our  hands  to  her,  and  not  be  content  Avith 
her  vuk'ar  sinmlations.  She  is  with  us  now  and 
again  in  a  concert  room,  when  some  master  mind 
sees  her  between  the  lines  of  a  stately  symphony, 
and  evokes  her  for  a  few  liai's  from  an  orchestra  he 
is  conducting,  responsive  abke  to  the  genius  of  the 
composer  and  himself.  81ie  is  with  us  on  many  a 
bookshelf,  in  the  simple  story,  oi-  the  heart-search- 
hig  but  placid  elegy,  the  moving  play,  or  the  divine 
])salm.  She  is  Avith  us  in  tin'  phiinlive  Inlk-song, 
which,  fertile  of  recollection,  calls  up  the  tenderest 
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oi'  noblest  t"ccHii,L;".s  of  our  i-aco,  that  Art  allied  with 
nature  Avliieh  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

She  is  with  us  when  a  niastor  spreads  upon  a 
eanvas  the  shining-  glories  of  a  lovely  landscape  or 
an  aspect  of  nature  in  her  solemn  and  grandest 
moods,  and  makes  us  sliai'e  with  him,  as  Claude  or 
Cuyp  or  Turner  does,  the  feelings  such  scenes  must 
always  awaken.  Art  is  with  us  when  the  artist 
conjures  u[)  for  us  not  alone  the  lines  and  details, 
costume  and  architectm^e,  l)ut  the  ver^^  sphnt  of  a 
forgotten  past.  She  is  with  us  when  the  artist 
makes  not  a  mere  portrait  but  a  presence,  to  be 
seen  and  felt  by  us,  when  we,  looking  into  those 
painted  eyes,  seem  to  be  in  absolute  communion 
with  those  they  simulate.  With  us,  as  I  have  said, 
in  those  dim  aisles  and  iigure-fretted  porches,  "  the 
gates  of  prayer  in  medigeval  time,"  in  the  storied 
panes  of  Bourges  and  York,  or  the  ])lazing  clere- 
story^ of  Cliartres,  where,  indeed,  the  seeming  Angels 
might  be  hanging  jewelled  screens  to  shield  our  eye- 
sight from  the  splendour  ^of  God.  Art  is  still  with 
us  in  the  cunnini>" work  of  e'oldsmith  or  metalworker 
or  other  craftsman  not  io-norant  of  Cellini  or 
Matsys,  the  traditions  of  Hyram's  woi'kshops,  or 
those  of  Etruria,  Greece,,  or  the  Deccan. 

Art  is  Avith  us  a  little  when  some  liberal  soul, 
devising  liberal  things,  makes  the  effort,  however 
vain,  to  cherish  her  in  some  gallery  or  polytechnic 
he  has  raised  in  the  grime  and  squalor  of  a  city's 
suburl) ;  l)e  it,  indeed,  in  the  wild  hope  of  putting 
the  finishino-  touch  to  the  refinement  tauo-ht  in  a 
board  school,  or  that  his  Palace  of  Art  may  be  a 
standing  repi'oacli  to  Councillor  or  ^dile  still  tem- 
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porisiiig  with  fog-besodden  smoke.  UIkm-c  Art  is 
with  us  least,  liowevev,  is  in  the  cr()\V(l('(l  sale  i-ooni, 
where  dilettaiitisiii  and  fashion  run  up  estinial)le 
woi'ks  on  l'al)ul()us  waves  of  pi-ice,  only  to  sliatter 
tlu'U]  for  posterity  on  ilie  rocks  of  common  sense. 
Art  is  with  ns  most  wlien,  irrespective  of  fashion 
and  criticism,  some  one  expresses  sometliino-  graphi- 
cally  or  verbally  that  appeals  to  onr  primal  instincts 
and  sense  of  proportion,  form,  and  ad(Mpiateness. 
And  when,  in  addition,  the  theme  expressed  is 
familiarised  l)y  tradition,  recollection,  or  sentiment, 
then,  indeed,  ai'e  we  subject  to  Art's  subtlest 
influences,  and  some  one  of  thc^m  is  sui'(>  to  fill  ns 
with  heartfelt  consolation  :ind  ihe  divincst  love. 


ETIEXXE    UOLET,  THE    MARTYR    OF    THE 
RENAISSANCE. 

r,Y  wit,l[a:\[  e.  a.  axon,  F.ri.s.L., 

irON.    LL.D.,    WLLBERFORCE    UNIVEESITY. 
[Read  March  27th,  1901.] 

Amongst  the  many  striking  personalities  of  tlie 
Renaissance  a  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  figure 
of  Etienne  Dolet,  the  Martyr  of  the  New  Learning. 
The  story  of  his  life  has  for  the  first  time  been 
adequately  told  by  Mr.  Richard  Copley  Christie.* 

Dolet  is  a  representative  figure  of  the  Renaissance, 

*  Amidst  the  flood  of  purely  ephemeral  matter  with  which  the 
shelves  of  the  booksellers  are  crammed,  and  which  can  only  excite 
melancholy  or  disgust  in  the  mind  of  the  lovers  of  literature,  it  is 
gratifying  to  encounter  a  real  contribution  to  human  thought  or 
knowledge.  Such  emphatically  is  the  biography  of  Etienne  Dolet, 
by  Mr.  Richard  Copley  Christie,  of  which  a  new  and  revised  edition 
was  published  in  1899  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  This  remark- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  learning  first  appeared  in  1880; 
in  1880  a  French  translation  with  additions  was  published,  and 
nineteen  years  after  the  first  English  edition  a  second  was  printed, 
which  contains  the  new  material  that  has  since  accumulated.  It 
is  strong  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  original  investiga- 
tion that  in  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  1880,  when 
Dr.  Christie's  book  renewed  the  interest  in  Dolet,  no  material 
error  has  been  discovered,  and  the  author  has  not  had  any  reason 
to  alter  his  views  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  unfortu- 
nate hero.  Every  page  beai's  witness  to  Mr.  Christie's  ample  and 
exact  scholarship.  The  style  is  judicial,  and  even  where  there  is 
only  too"  much  scope  for  indignation  its  expression  is  restrained  to 
a  severe  and  dignified  form  of  sarcasm. 
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filled  with  tlio  passion  for  learning, iiiclift'eroiit  rather 
than  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  day,  willing  to  cede 
to  the  ecclesiastical  anthorities  all  that  they  claimed 
if  they  would  only  leave  him  free  to  perform  his 
appointed  task  as  one  of  the  spreaders  of  tlie  new 
learning.  The  Renaissance  was  indeed  a  revolt,  but 
it  was,  in  the  beginning,  a  revolt  in  the  domain  of 
learnino:  and  literature  rather  than  in  that  of 
theology  and  religion.  It  is,  nevertheless,  ti'ue  that 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  Grerman  Reformation, 
and  the  French  Revolution  are  closely  related,  and 
wisdom  may  therefore  be  justified  of  her  children 
who  strove  to  imprison  humanism  in  dungeons  or  to 
extinguish  it  at  the  stake.  Etienne  Dolet  was  born 
at  Orleans  on  August  ord,  1508,  the  feast  of  the 
invention  of  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen.  Hence  his 
name.  He  claims  that  his  parents  were  prosperous 
citizens,  but  his  enemies  declared  him  to  be  the  bad 
son  of  a  bad  father,  who  had  perished  at  the  hands 
of  the  public  executioner.  Such  an  ending  was, 
however,  no  certain  proof  of  immorality  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  of  the 
centuries  that  preceded  and  followed  it.  The  boy 
was  carefully  educated  in  his  native  city,  until  at 
the  age  of  twelve  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  worshippers  of  Cicero.  It  was  a  form  of 
literary  idolatry  which  the  present  unsympathetic 
age  has  some  difl&culty  in  comprehending.  If 
Dolet  styles  Cicero  a  god,  let  us  remember  that 
Erasmus  kissed  the  pages  written  by  "  that  holy  soul 
inspired  by  a  celestial  deity."  Here  Dolet  studied 
rhetoric  under  Nicolas  Berauld,  the  correspondent 
of    Erasmus  and  the  tutor  of   the  three  Colignys. 
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At  eighteen  Dolet  went  to  Padua,  for  Italy  was 
then  the  sacred  country  to  which  the  pilgrims  of 
learning  turned  their  eager  steps.  Bembo's  Paduan 
liome  was  a  temple  of  knowledge  where  all  men 
of  genius  and  learning  were  made  welcome,  and 
Pomponazzi  was  delivering  the  materialistic  lec- 
tures which  probably,  in  their  influence  on  Dolet's 
mind,  were  the  cause  of  subsequent  trouble.  For 
this  daring  scholar,  with  a  formal  reservation  as  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  having  no  foundation 
in  reason.  Here,  too,  Dolet  was  a  pupil  of  Simon 
Villanovanus,  one  of  those  men  who  leave  no 
literary  memorial,  but  yet  exercise  a  profound 
influence  on  those  who  come  into  contact  with 
them.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five, 
deeply  mourned  by  Dolet,  who  has  celebrated  him 
alike  in  verse  and  prose.  His  Latin  elegiacs  I 
have  endeavoured  to  recast  in  a  more  familiar 
form  : 

I  sadly  mourn  that  cruel  Death  should  take 

The  friend  whom  Fortune  gave,  a  comrade  dear, 
A  man  of  worth  and  truth,  of  life  sincere, 

P)Ound  to  my  soul  by  ties  that  could  not  break. 

They  blame  my  grief — my  grief  for  thy  dear  sake  ! 
Eternal  sleep  and  darkness  ever  drear, 
Do  these  enfold  thee  that  thou  canst  not  hear 

The  mournful  song  that  sorrow  bids  to  wake  ? 

Farewell,  dear  comrade  !  though  thou  canst  not  know 
That  aye  thy  death  untimely  I  deplore, 
Yet  ifihon  knowest — dwelling  on  the  shore 

Where  disembodied  spirits  come  and  go 
In  silence  and  in  peace  for  evermore — 

Love  still  thy  friend  whom  thou  hast  loft  below. 
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'riie  cliiof  tic  that  bound  Dolet  to  Padua  was  now 
broken,  and  he  became  secretary  to  Jean  de 
Langeac,  Bishoji  of  Limoo'es,  who  passed  throngli 
the  city  on  his  way  to  Venice  as  French  Ambas- 
sador. His  secretarial  duties  were  not  so  onerous 
as  to  preckide  the  possibiHty  of  study,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  five  hundred  persons  who  daily  formed 
the  audience  for  the  lectures  given  by  Egnazio,  as 
Professor  of  Eloquence,  on  Lucretius  and  Cicero. 
He  found  time  also  to  fall  in  love,  and  commemo- 
rated the  death  of  his  Elena  in  verses  which  are 
said  to  be  the  worst  he  has  -^vritten.  He  returned 
to  France,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Limoges  entered  the  University  of  Toulouse  for  the 
study  of  law — a  step  which  was  expected  to  lead  to 
honour  and  distinction,  but  which  proved  to  be  the 
first  stage  on  the  road  to  the  scaffold  and  the  stake. 

Whilst  Padua  was  the  home  of  liberal  thought, 
Toulouse  was  a  centre  of  superstition  and  reaction, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  French  Inquisition,  and  there- 
fore a  place  where  heresy  was  harshly  hunted 
down,  and  where  intellectual  freedom  was  too  often 
regarded  as  a  crime.  Nearly  a  century  after 
Dolet' s  death  Toulouse  had  the  infamous  distinction 
of  burning  to  death  a  boy  of  nine  accused  of 
sacrilege.  Two  centuries  after  Dolet's  death  the 
citv  was  the  scene  of  the  judicial  murder  of  Calais. 
Here  Dolet  found  a  friend  in  Jean  de  Pins,  the 
Bishop  of  Rieux,  a  man  of  ability,  who  was  both  a 
scholar  and  a  patron  of  scholars.  The  hunters  of 
heretics  were  on  the  alert,  and  in  1532  Jean  de 
Caturce,  a  distinguished  lecturer  on  jurisprudence, 
was    burned     at     the     stake.       AVholesale     arrests 
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followed,  and  included  that  of  Jean  de  Boyssone, 
who  Avas  Professor  of  Law  m  the  University.  In 
spite  of  his  learning,  his  fine  charactei',  his  high 
position  and  cautious  conduct,  lie  only  escaped 
death  by  an  abject  and  humiliating  public  abjura- 
tion. There  was  a  pleasanter  side  to  life  in 
Toulouse,  and  in  her  Floral  Grames  Poetry  and 
Eloquence  had  their  festival.  Dolet  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  violet,  the  eglantine,  or  the  marigold, 
and  the  Latin  verses  he  wrote  for  this  competition 
are  extant  but  unread.  Whether  he  gained  a  prize 
is  unknown,  but  the  probability  is  that  he  deserved 
success  without  attaining  it.  The  students  of  the 
University  were  divided  into  "nations,"  and  there 
was  much  rivalry  and  at  times  bad  feeling.  In 
Ib'S'o  Dolet  was  appointed  by  the  French  "nation" 
in  the  University  to  be  their  orator,  and  his  oration, 
highly  rhetorical  in  form,  was  a  bitter  attack  on 
the  authorities  of  Toulouse,  who  had  striven  to  put 
down  the  student  associations  of  the  French 
"  nation."  This  speech  was  replied  to  by  a  Gascon 
student,  Pinache,  who  denounced  Dolet  as  a 
Ciceronian  and  Lutheran — a  somewhat  incongruous 
charge,  which,  hoAvever,  had  its  effect.  Dolet's 
reply  was  as  able  as  it  was  indiscreet.  He  abused 
his  opponent,  referred  to  the  barbarism  of  Tou- 
louse, and  accused  the  authorities  of  employing  the 
chai'ge  of  heresy  as  a  means  for  the  destruction  of 
men  of  learning.  The  Tolosans  he  represented  as 
superstitious  savages,  haters  of  culture,  hypocrites, 
bigots,  and  persecutors.  The  oration  led  to  some 
distur])auce,  and  Dolet  found  himself  in  i)rison. 
Amon"'st  those  who   would   have  to  decide  his  fate 
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were  men  like  Drusac,  a  foolish  poetaster,  and 
Maurus,  a  pedantic  schoolmaster,  both  of  whom  he 
had  assailed  in  bitter  epigrams.  The  Bishop  of 
Eienx  intervened,  and  after  a  detention  of  three 
days  Dolet  was  released.  Bnt  his  enemies  con- 
tinued their  efforts ;  he  left  the  town  hastily  to  avoid 
re-arrest,  and  was  formally  banished  from  Toulouse 
in  1534.  In  company  with  a  friend,  Simon  Finet, 
he  made  his  way  on  foot  to  Lyons,  and  as  he  was 
unwell  at  the  beginning  the  end  of  the  journey 
found  him  worn  out  and  despairing  of  life.  He  was 
nursed  back  to  health  by  the  physicians,  one  of 
whom  may  possibly  have  been  Rabelais. 

Lyons  was  honourably  distinguished  for  its  men 
of  letters  and  the  activity  of  the  printing  press. 
Dolet  had  a  message  from  Boyssone  to  Sebastian 
G-ryphius,  the  learned  printer,  who  was  the  friend 
of  Sadolet,  of  Scaliger,  and  of  Aonio  Paleario,  and 
now  became  the  friend  of  the  exile.  The  unlucky 
speeches  made  at  Toulouse  were  now  printed  by 
G-ryphius,  who,  however,  prudently  withheld  his 
name,  and  apparently  deemed  the  publication  an 
ill-judged  enterprise.  By  a  device  which  has  since 
been  followed  by  greater  writers,  the  sending  forth 
of  the  orations  was  supposed  to  be  surreptitious, 
not  the  work  of  their  author,  but  of  his  confidant 
and  companion  Finet.  It  is  difiicult  to  excuse  the 
inclusion  of  letters  addressed  to  him  by  friends  who 
might  be  compromised  and  endangered  by  such 
unexpected  publicity  at  a  time  when  bigotry  was 
vigilant  in  the  persecution  of  learning.  The  "  Car- 
mina"  which  formed  part  of  the  volume  have  been 
variously  judged.     At  this  time  there  is  a  striking 
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account    of    Dolet's    appearance    as    it    struck    an 
unfriendly  observer.     He  was  taken  to  be  nearly 
forty  when  in  reality  lie  would  not  be  thirty;  lie 
was  bald,  wore  a  coarse  short  Spanish  jacket,  had 
melancholy  countenance  of  swarthy  pallor, — indeed, 
"  scarcely   human    in    his    appearance."     That   the 
painter  was  not  over-friendly  may  be  judged  from  his 
further  description  of  Dolet  as  "  a  foohsh,  senseless, 
insane,  furious,  rabid,  boastful,  insolent,  scurrilous, 
petulant,  vain,  lying,  impudent,  arrogant,   impious 
fellow,    Avithout    God,    without    faith,    without   re- 
ligion."      This,     being     interpreted,     means     that 
Odonus    and    Dolet    differed  in  their  estimation   of 
Cicero  and   Erasmus.     It  was  a  form  of  emphasis 
common   at  the   Renaissance,  and  perhaps  not  yet 
so  entirely  obsolete  as  ^ve  Hke  to  think.     The  world 
of  literature  was  then  divided  into  Ciceronians  and 
Anti-Ciceronians.      The  disciples  of   Tully  carried 
their  admiration  to  a  pitch  of  pedantic  idolatry,  and 
were  enraged  by  the  humorous  satire  of  Erasmus. 
Dolet  was  a  Ciceronian,  and  during  a  visit  to  Paris 
he  wrote  a  dialogue   defending    Ijongolius   against 
Erasmus,  whom  he  assailed  as  "  an  old  man,  almost 
childish  with    age,"    and    styled    "  a    toothless   old 
food-for-worms."     This  is  only  another  example  of 
emphasis.     The  dialogue  brought  him  the  enmity  of 
Scaliger,  who  having  to  his  own  satisfaction  already 
demolished  Erasmus,  bitterly  resented  the  intrusion 
of  another  into  the   fray.     But  a  more  important 
part  of  his  Imsiness  in  the   French  capital  was  to 
obtain   the    royal    licence    for   the  printing   of    his 
commentaries  on  the   Latin  language,  for  wliicli  he 
had   been  collectino-  materials   since  he   was  about 
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sixteen.     At    tins    time    the    reactionaries    of    the 
Soi'bonne    pei'suaded    Francis    I    to    sign    a   decree 
prohibiting     printing,    because     Lutheranism     was 
spread   by   the   press.      The    Parliament   of    Paris 
refused  to  register  the   decree,  but  though  it  was 
modified   the  liberty   of   the  printers  was  severely 
curtailed.     The  royal  licence  was  refused  to  Dolet, 
and  he  returned  to  Lyons  to  act  as  corrector  of  the 
press  for  Gryphius.     He  completed  the  first  volume 
of   his  commentaries,  and  began  to  print,   so  that 
whenever  the  royal  permission  could  be  obtained  it 
would  be  ready  for  issue.     The  licence  was  obtained 
when  Francis  visited  Lyons  in  February,  1536,  and 
the    book    appeared    in    the    same   year,    and   Avas 
followed  by  a  second  volume  in  1538.     Let  us  say 
to  Dolet's  credit  that  when  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Erasmus  reached  him,  whilst  at  Avork  on  this  book, 
he  "  ceased  to  Avar  Avitli  the  dead,"  and  paid  a  Avarm 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  literature.     These  folios  of  Dolet  are  noAV 
only  documents  for  the  history  of  learning,  and  have 
long  ceased  to  be  used. 

Their  publication  gaA^e  him  high  rank  as  a 
scholar,  but  his  attacks  on  the  Sorbonne  provoked 
enmity,  and  his  Grallio  spirit  "  caring  for  none  of 
these  things  "  Avas  equally  offensive  to  the  reaction- 
aries and  the  reformers.  An  absurd  charo-e  of 
plagiarism  Avas  raised  by  his  enemies,  Avho  declared 
that  he  had  appropriated  the  papers  of  Simon 
Villanovanus.  He  Avas  also  said  to  have  stolen 
some  matter  from  a  book  by  Lazarus  Baif.  These 
charges  Avere  repeated  by  Sabinus,  Avho  declares 
that    Dolet    Avas    guilty    of    plagiarism,    ignorance. 
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irreligioii,  immorality,  and  gluttony,  Dolct  replied, 
and  Sabinus  rejoined.  He  was  not  a  plagiarist,  but 
that  from  vainglory  he  had  been  too  chary  of 
acknowledgment  is  Mr.  Christie's  judgment.  Dolet 
was  now  working  for  Juste  and  Gabiano  as  well  as 
Gryphius.  He  was  moderate  in  his  pleasures,  but 
had  a  passionate  love  of  music,  and  was  fond  of 
bathing  and  swimming.  At  the  end  of  1536  Dolet 
was  involved  in  a  quarrel  which  ended  in  the  death 
of  his  opponent,  a  painter  named  Compaing. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  Dolet  was  attacked 
by  Compaing  sword  in  hand,  and  slew  his  assailant 
simply  in  self-defence.  However  justifiable  the 
homicide  might  ])e,  ho  had  made  enemies,  and  he  at 
once  fled  to  Paris,  ^diere  his  friends  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  pardon  from  the  King — an  intercession 
which  he  did  not  acknowledge  very  gratefully. 
Before  leaving  Paris  he  was  entertained  at  a 
banquet  attended  by  various  celebrities,  including 
Ra]jelais  and  Marot.  We  know,  too,  that  going  one 
day  into  the  famous  sliop  of  the  Etiennes  he  picked  up 
a  new  volume  of  I^atin  verse,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  himself  classed  as  one  of  the  five  leading 
Latin  poets  of  Prance.  On  returning  to  Lyons  he 
found  the  royal  jjardon,  not  ratified  by  the  Pai-lia- 
ment,  was  no  protection,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  but  released  in  April,  15o7,  on  giving 
security  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon. 
The  pardon  was  not  registered  for  six  years.  Dolet 
appears  to  have  lost  some  of  his  friends  over  this 
affair  by  his  vainglorious  and  indeed  false  assertion, 
that  he  had  obtained  a  pardon  without  the  aid  of 
those  who  were  in   name  his  friends.      Phis  ingrati- 
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tucle  seems  to  have  cost  him  the  friendship  of 
Voulte,  who  had  been  more  than  zealous  on  his 
behalf.  Another  friend,  Herbert  Susanneau,  had 
by  1538  changed  his  tone,  and  he  lost  too  Nicholas 
Bourbon.  In  this  year  Dolet  made  a  happy  mar- 
riage, and  with  his  wife  entered  in  partnership  with 
Helayn  Dulin  and  became  a  printer.  The  typo- 
graphical art  was  still  a  learned  profession,  and  the 
"  chapel "  had  not  lost  entirely  the  halo  of  the 
scriptoriun  to  which  it  succeeded.  In  some  dis- 
putes between  the  master  printers  and  their  men 
Dolet  appears  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the  latter, 
and  thus  added  the  masters  to  his  enemies.  In  the 
next  six  years  he  issued  at  least  sixty-seven  works, 
fifteen  of  them  from  his  own  pen,  some  being  ori- 
ginal and  others  translations.  With  many  of  the 
others  he  was  editorially  concerned.  Amongst  the 
most  interesting  is  an  ode  written  in  Latin,  and 
translated  into  French  on  the  birth  of  his  son 
Claude  in  1539.  Several  friends  contributed  to 
these  volumes.  We  thus  see  Dolet  in  a  pleasant 
picture  of  domestic  happiness  and  literary  friend- 
ship. These  poems  afford  no  ground  for  the 
charge  of  ir religion,  but  in  the  most  unmistakable 
manner  declare  the  author's  belief  in  immortality 
and  in  salvation 

"  Par  le  inerite  (o  divine  clenience) 
De  Jesu  Christ." 

Dolet,  unlike  some  of  his  learned  contemporaries, 
did  not  despise  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  projected  a 
work  entitled  '  L'Orateur  Francoys,'  of  which  some 
instalments     appeared.      He    also    translated    into 
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French    the    Familiar    Epistles    and    the    Tusculan 
Disputations  of  Cicero.     He  was  also  ambitious  of 
distinction  as  historian,  and  had  planned,  amongst 
other  things,  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I, 
on  a  scale  and  method  that,  if  executed,  would  have 
been    a    worth}^    addition    to    literature.      A    less 
ambitious     book    on    this     topic    proved     popular. 
Whilst   the    Latin  poets,  who    imagined  that  they 
could  confer  immortality,  have  passed  into  oblivion, 
two    writers  in  the   vulgar  tongue,  which  scholars 
then  despised,  have  helped  to  make  Dolet  famous. 
Clement  Marot  entrusted  to  Dolet  the  printing  in 
1538   of  a  complete  edition   of  his  works,  but  for 
some  unknown   reason  the  ties  of  friendship  were 
afterwards  broken.     The  same  is  unfortunately  true 
of  Rabelais.     The   grounds  of   the   quarrel  in  this 
case  are  clear.     AVlien   Rabelais  issued  his  famous 
work  it  contained  many  passages  that  gave  offence 
to  the  Sorbonne  and  the  reactionaries,  and,  ha.ving 
no  passion  for  martyrdom,  he  brought  out  in  1542 
ii    revised    edition,    in    which     various    dangerous 
phrases  were  softened  or  omitted.     His   anger  and 
dismay    may    be    imagined    when    shortly  after   he 
found  that  Dolet  was  printing  an  edition  in  which 
the    old  attacks   on  the  theologians  were  carefully 
preserved.     The  next  edition  of  Rabelais  contains  a 
letter  which,  whilst  professedly  that  of  the  printer, 
is  unmistakably  the  production   of  the  author.     In 
this  Dolet  is  attacked  as  avaricious,  a  plagiarist,  a 
producer  of  rubbish,  a  monster,  and  so  forth.     He 
is    accused   of    having    stolen    the    proof    sheets   of 
Rabelais's    Ijook.      This    is    an    absurd    cliarge,    for 
what    lie    had   dune   was  to   reprint,  as   others  had 
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done,  the  issue  already  in  the  market,  including  the 
statement  on  its  title-pag-e,  that  it  had  been  "  revue 
et  de  beaucoup  augmentee  par  rautlieur  mesme."  In 
the  present  state  of  the  law  Dolet's  action  would 
have  been  impossible,  but  it  must  he  remembered 
that  in  his  day  copyright  was  viewed  from  a 
different  standpoint  of  ethics  and  law. 

AYliilst  he  was  losing  friends  he  was  gaining 
enemies.  He  walked  about  when  mass  was  being- 
celebrated,  and  he  was  suspected  of  eating  flesh  in 
Lent.  When  the  '  Cato  Christianus '  and  the 
'  Carmina '  appeared,  they  were  both  censured  by 
the  religious  authorities,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
suppress  them.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  troubles  these 
were  probably  the  happiest  years  of  Dolet's  life. 
He  had  now  a  vocation  which  enabled  him  to 
continue  his  beloved  studies,  and  his  shop,  with  the 
sign  of  the  Golden  Ax,  would  be  a  place  of  call  for 
the  Lyonese  lovers  of  literature.  These  were  also 
his  most  prosperous  days.  But  ihe  Inquisition  had 
an  unfriendly  eye  upon  him,  and  a  man  suspected  of 
heresy,  an  atheist  who  published  an  exhortation  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  who  printed  the  Xew 
Testament  in  French,  who  sold  books  by  Melanc- 
thon,  Calvin,  and  Erasmus,  was  sure  to  have  trouble 
sooner  or  later.  Matthieu  Orry — the  "  JSI^ostre 
maitre  Doribus "  of  Rabelais, — who  was  Grand 
Inquisitor,  was  a  man  of  learning  and  ability ;  he 
was  capable  of  being  bribed,  had  a  keen  scent  for 
unorthodoxy,  and  was  a  mighty  heresy  hunter  be- 
fore the  Lord. 

In  the  middle  of  1542  Dolet  was  arrested,  and  his 
house  and  shop  were  ransacked.     He  was  accused 
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of  having  inserted  in  the  '  Cato  Christianus '  as 
the  second  commandment,  "  Thon  shalt  not  make 
to  thyself  any  graven  image;"  of  having  in  the 
Creed  said  "  Habeo  fidem  "  instead  of  "  Credo ;  "  and 
of  having  nsed  the  word  "  Fatnm  "  in  a  pagan  and 
not  a  Christian  sense  in  one  of  his  poems.  Moreover 
he  had  reprinted  with  commendatory  prefaces  cer- 
tain books  ah-eady  condemned,  and  he  had  not 
snbmitted  his  books  before  printing  to  the  authori- 
ties, he  had  eaten  tlesh  in  Lent,  he  preferred  the 
sermon  to  the  mass,  he  walked  about  during  divine 
service,  and  in  his  writings  he  seemed  to  doubt 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Some  things  Dolet 
admitted,  some  he  explained,  some  he  denied,  and 
in  all  professed  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  His  was  not  a  temper  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  method  of  examination  then,  and  still  to 
some  extent,  permitted  l)y  French  law. 

"  That  wliich  you  believe,"  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  Orry,  "  I  certainly  do  not  believe,  and  that 
which  I  do  believe  would  never  enter  into  your 
head." 

The  Inquisitor  thought  he  was  on  the  point  of 
an  avowal. 

"  AVhat  is  it,  then,  that  you  do  believe?  " 
"  I  believe  that  you  are  a  fool,  and  I  believe  that 
you  do  not  believe  that.^' 

Orry  was  not  a  fool ;  he  was  that  detestable 
animal,  a  bigot,  who  thouglit  he  could  please  God 
by  human  burnt-offerings.  Dolet  was  convicted, 
and  at  once  appealed  from  his  judges  to  the 
Parbament  of  Paris.  Lizet,  the  President  of  the 
tribunal  before  which  he  now  came,  Avas  not  only  a 
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bigot,  but  a  man,  drunken  and  sensual,  whose  stu- 
pidity and  conceit  made  him  the  hiughingstock  of  the 
Avits  and  scholars  of  the  Renaissance.  Dolet's  friends 
now  obtained  a  royal  order  transferring  the  case  to 
the  Grrand  Council,  but  after  some  delay  it  was 
again  remitted  to  the  Parliament.  Dolet  occupied 
his  prison  hours  in  writing  a  defence,  and  in  prejoar- 
ing  for  the  press  his  translation  of  Cicero's  '  Tusculan 
Disputations.' 

That  the  Parliament  would  confirm  the  sentence 
was  certain,  and  therefore  Dolet  by  the  intervention 
of  the  good  Bishop  of  Tulle — the  best  friend  of 
Francis  I — obtained  a  royal  pardon.  The  con- 
ditions were  that  Dolet  should  abjure  his  errors, 
and  that  all  his  books  against  which  charges  had 
been  brought  should  be  burned.  The  Parliament 
raised  difficulties,  declared  that  Dolet  was  still 
under  sentence  of  death  for  the  homicide  of  Com- 
paing;  but  at  last  in  October,  1543,  by  an  impera- 
tive order  from  the  King  the  pardon  was  registered. 
Dolet  at  once  returned  to  Lyons,  to  his  wife,  his 
son,  his  books,  and  his  press.  "  These,  not  gold  or 
silver,  were,  as  he  tells  us,  his  treasures." 

His  enemies  w^ere  still  active.  In  January,  1544, 
two  packets  on  which  his  name  appeared  in  large 
letters  were  seized  as  they  were  being  taken  into 
Paris.  One  contained  some  books  he  had  printed, 
and  the  other  heretical  books  from  Greneva.  That 
this  was  a  wicked  device  of  the  heresy  hunters  is 
most  probable,  but  it  had  its  effect,  and  he  was 
arrested  as  he  was  celebrating  Twelfth  Night  w^th 
his  family  and  friends.  When  under  arrest  he 
induced  the  jailer  to  take  him  to  his  house  under 
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guard,  and  there  managed  to  fasten  the  officials  in  a 
passage    whilst   he  escaped  by  the  back  door  and 
made  his  way  to  Piedmont,  where  he  remained  for 
some  months.     Whilst  the  books  were  burned  at  an 
auto  da  fe  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  Dolet  was  pre- 
paring a  poem  on  his  imprisonment,  to  which  he 
gave   the   title   of   the    '  Second    Enfer,'    a   phrase 
alludino-  to   the    '  Enfer    de    Marot.'     He  ventured 
back   to  Lyons,  printed   the    '  Second  Enfer,'    and 
included   in    the    same  volume  translations  of   two 
dialogues,  "  Axiochus  "  and  "  Hipparchus,"  both  of 
which  were  then  attributed  to  Plato.     This  volume 
he  intended  to  present  in  person  to  Francis  I,  then 
encamped   in    Champagne,  in    order  to  obtain    the 
royal   favour   as   a  shield  against  his  enemies.     In 
this  poem  he  clearly   sees  his  danger  of   a  violent 
death,  and  appeals  to  the  King  to  save  him,  that  he 
may  devote  his  life  to  useful  studies  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books  that  shall  honour  France.     Dolet 
was  re-arrested  at  Troyes,  where  another  edition  of 
the  '  Second  Enfer '   was  printed.     He   was   taken 
to    Paris   under   guard   in    September,  1544.     The 
fate    of    Dolet    was    now    certain,   but     even    the 
Parliament  of  Paris  could  not  convict  on  the  absurd 
charge  of  the  two  packets  sent  in  Dolet's  name  to 
Paris.       So    the    Sorbonne    examined   the    '  Second 
Enfer,'     and     found    in     the     translation     of     the 
"  Axiochus "    three    words   for  which   the   accused 
might   be   executed.     The    passage   deserves  to  be 
cited,  as  it  is  not  often  that  a  man  dies  at  the  stake 
for  "  rien    de  tout."     Dolet  translates  a  speech   of 
Socrates  in  these  words  :   "  Pour  ce  qu'il  est  certain 
(|ue  la  mort  n'cst  point  aux  vivants  :  ct  r|unnt  aux 
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defuncts,  ilz  ne  sont  plus :  doncque  la  mort  les 
attouclie  encore  moins.  Pavquoy  elle  ne  peult  rien 
sur  toy,  car  tu  n'es  pas  encores  prest  a  deceder ;  et 
quand  tu  seras  decede,  elle  n'y  pourra  rien  aussi, 
attendu  que  tu  ne  seras  plus  rien  de  tout."  This 
passage  was  declared  to  be  heretical  and  "  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  Plato,  in  whose  work  neither  in 
the  Grreek  nor  in  the  Latin  are  there  these  words 
rien  de  four.''  The  scholarship  of  those  who  thus 
pronounced  judgment  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
that  they  misspelled  the  name  of  the  dialogue  even 
when  deciding  on  the  nice  question  of  the  fidelity  of 
its  translation.  That  Dolet's  version  faithfully 
reproduces  the  sense  of  the  original  no  one  would 
now  question,  but  when  once  you  have  accused  a 
man  of  heresy  you  are  bound  to  do  him  all  the 
injury  you  can,  and  must  not  be  squeamish  about 
the  methods.  The  trial  dragged  on  for  two  years, 
and  during  that  time  Dolet  remained  in  prison. 
There  the  man  accused  of  atheism  wrote  some  noble 
verses  in  which  he  takes  refuge  in  Grod  as  his 
stronghold  and  fortress,  and  expresses  his  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  will  even  in  face  of  a  cruel  and 
shameful  death.  The  First  President  sentenced 
Dolet  to  be  first  hanged  and  then  burned  on  the  Place 
Maubert.  He  also  ordered  that  Dolet  should  be 
tortured  in  order  to  reveal  his  accomplices,  and  if  at 
the  place  of  execution  Dolet  should  cause  any 
scandal  or  utter  any  blasphemy,  his  tongue  was  to 
be  cut  out  and  he  was  to  be  burned  alive.  The 
sentence  was  passed  on  August  3rd,  1546,  and 
was  carried  out  on  the  following  day,  which  by  a 
coincidence,    remarkable    if    undesigned,    was     the 
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thirty-ninth  birthday  of  the  victim.  When  he 
came  to  the  appointed  place,  Dolet  at  the  snggestion 
of  the  executioner,  and  in  a  brief  Latin  prayer, 
begged  that  the  Virgin  and  his  patron  saint, 
Stephen,  would  intercede  for  him  with  God.  It  has 
been  said  that  looking  on  the  crowd  he  punningly 
observed,  "  Non  Dolet  ipse  dolet,  sed  pia  turba 
dolet ;  "  and  that  he  was  answered,  "  Non  pia  turba 
dolet,  sed  Dolet  ipse  dolet."  He  was  hanged,  and 
shortly  after  the  fagots  were  lighted  and  the  author 
and  his  books  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

tSuch,  in  brief  and  jueagre  outline,  is  the  story 
which  Mr.  Christie  has  told  at  length,  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
strained and  judicial  moderation,  and  with  an  ampli- 
tude of  information  I'esidting  from  patient  research  as 
well  as  from  a  matchless  knowledge  of  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  faults  of  Dolet  are  on  the 
surface.  His  vanity  and  self-glorification  are  evi- 
dent ;  he  lost  friends  and  made  enemies  ;  he  had  a 
bitter  tongue,  and  failed  to  control  it.  But  he  was  a 
sincere  lover  of  literature,  a  good  husband,  a  kind 
father,  a  man  whose  conduct  of  life  was  not  ini- 
{)ugned.  He  is  sometimes  claimed  as  a  Protestant 
and  sometimes  as  an  Agnostic  martyr,  but  with  little 
reason.  He  was  above  all  a  student,  and  whilst 
willing  to  conform  to  the  established  religion,  he  was 
])robaljly  at  heart  a  tlieist  with  a  vague  belief  in 
innnortality.  He  might  sympathise  with  the  re- 
formers, not  as  theologians,  but  as  men  who  were 
fighting,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  battle 
for  freedom  of  thought  against  the  bigots  who,  like 
Lizet,  atoned  for  vice  and  Wriitality  by  a  scrupulous 
adherence  to  orthodox  formulas.     And  whilst  we  of 
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tlio  present  cciiturv  justly  coiideiiiii  (Hir  pivdcfessors 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  let  us  remember  tluit 
Bigotry  and  Persecution,  ah  hough  they  no  longer 
use  the  crude  methods  of  the  past,  are  not  yet  dead, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  our  children  Avill  witness  their 
funerals. 


Postscript. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  biographer  of 
Etienue  Dolet  has  passed  away.  Mr.  Richard  Copley 
Christie,  who  died  9th  January,  1901,  was  born  at 
Leuton,  Notts,  22nd  July,  1830.  He  was  educated 
at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  at  a  time  when  the  in- 
fluence of  Mark  Pattison  was  supreme,  and  from 
him  he  may  have  derived,  in  part  at  least,  his  love 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  his  lofty  concep- 
tion of  the  duties  and  functions  of  a  university.  On 
the  foundation  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  he 
became  Faulkner  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
and  Professor  of  Historj^,  and  later  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence.  These  chairs  he  resigned  succes- 
sively from  the  pressure  of  legal  engagements,  but 
he  retained  his  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
College,  and  took  a  large  share  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Victoria  University.  From  1872  to  189-1-  he  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester.  When 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  died  in  1887  Mr.  Christie 
was  one  of  the  three  legatees  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  disposal  of  the  wealth  of  the  great  engineer. 
One  result  was  the  enrichment  of  Owens  College  by 
about  £80,000.     In  1895  he  presented  the  College 
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with  the  l)uihliiii>-  known  as  the  Christie  Library, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £2(),0()().  Mr.  Christie's  chief 
literary  memorial  is  his  Etienne  Dolet,  The  mate- 
rials he  had  collected  for  the  illustration  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  later  Renaissance  were  not  utilised,  o wing- 
to  the  painful  and  wasting  disease  which  sapped  his 
strength  in  later  years.*  He  wrote  several  memoirs 
in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  and  edited 
Ijooks  for  the  Roxburgh  Club,  the  Record  Society, 
and  the  Chetham  Society,  and  contributed  to  the 
publications  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  the 
Library  Association,  and  the  Bibliographical  Society, 
as  well  as  to  '  Macniillan's  Magazine,'  '  Notes  and 
(Queries,'  and  other  periodicals.  He  had  a  remark- 
able private  library,  rich  in  Hoi'ace  and  in  Renais- 
sance literature.  This  in  part,  together  with  a 
legacy  of  £10,000,  is  to  enrich  Owens  College.  Dr. 
Christie  was  a  fine  type  of  the  best  spirit  of  scholar- 
ship. His  learning  was  wide  and  exact,  and  no  one 
more  fully  realised  the  force  of  the  injunction  to 
"  do  good  and  comnnuiicate."  His  native  gifts  and 
litei'ary  acquirements,  his  professional  skill,  the  force 
of  his  personal  example,  his  social  influence  and 
wealth,  were  devoted  to  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Those  who  came  into  personal  con- 
tact with  him  will  I'emember  the  charm  of  his  man- 
ner, and  the  story  of  his  life  remains  as  a  stimu- 
lating example  of  the  pursuit  of  a  lofty  ideal  and 
the  dedication  of  great  gifts  to  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth . 

*  His  materials  for  the  biogniphy  oi  Oiteusio  Laudo  were 
utilised  in  a  paper  which  appears  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,'  second  series,  vol.  xx,  p.  159. 


THE  MACHINERY  OF  THE   '  RxVPE  OF  THE 
LOCK:'    POPE,  VTLLARS,    AND    BORRL 

P.Y    WILLIAM    E.    A.    AXON,    F.R.S.L., 
HOX.    LL.D.,    AYTLBKI^FOI^rp;    UNTVEESITY. 

[Read  March  27tli,  1901.J 

Tx  the  year  1711,  wIhmi  "  o-oocI  Queen  Anne  "  "was 
llie  iiionarch  of  these  islands,  and  ^fi'.  .losepli  Addison 
and  a  select  coterie  of  liis  fi'iends  wei'e  still  deliolitin^' 
the  "  town  "  with  the  wit,  fancy,  and  criticism  of  the 
'  Spectator,'  there  arose  a  sudden  quarrel  between 
I  wo  ai'istocratic  families,  which  had  the  unexpected 
and  happy  result  of  addin<>'  a  niasterjiiece  to  English 
literature. 

The  family  of  Fermor  liail  been  for  generations 
landed  proprietors  in  Oxfordshire,  and  belonged  to 
a  circle  of  liigh-l)oru  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom 
Lord  Petre  was  one.  The  bearer  of  that  title,  Robert, 
seventh  Lord  Petre,  was  then  a  yonng  mroi  of  twenty. 
Like  Julius  Caesar  and  Na]ioleon,  he  was  little  and 
conrageons.  Courage  sometimes  ( U^generates  into 
impudence,  and  IjOi-d  Petre,  who  was  sn])posed 
to  be  one  of  the  many  captives  of  the  beautiful 
Aral^ella  Fermor,  took  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off 
a  lock  of  the  flowing  hair  of  that  young  and  hn-ely 
gii'l.  The  jest  did  not  prosper.  Chai-ming  Arabi'lla 
was  seriously  indignant,  and  the  i'(>sidt  i)\'  Lord 
Petre's  inconsiderate  gallantry  was  a  sei'ious  (|nni'i-el 
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betwoen  the  two  faiuilies.  Tliis  amounted  almost 
to  a  disi'ii]itioii  in  that  narrow  circle  of  the  lioman 
Catholic  g-entry  where,  alike  by  reason  of  family  ties 
anil  pnblic  policy,  it  was  very  (lesiral)le  that  har- 
mony shonld  ])revail  Under  these  circnmstances 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Joseph  Caryll  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  ino-enious  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  also  a  Roman 
( 'atholic,  and  rapidly  rising  into  fame  as  the  author 
of  the  '  Pastorals,'  of  '  Windsoi-  Forest,'  and  of  '  The 
Messiah.'  Mr.  Caryll  thought  that  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Pope  might  he  employed  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  and  that  a  poem  placing  the  incident  in  a 
hmnorous  light  might  prevent  further  mischief.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  fii'st  sketch 
of  the  '  Rape  of  the  Lock  '  was  written.  It  was 
printed  in  '  Lintot's  Miscellany  '  in  1712.  There  are 
some  lines  in  it  which,  it  is  thought,  scandal-mongers 
represented  to  the  lovely  Arabella  as  a  reflection 
upon  her  character,  and 

"  Sir  Plume,  of  amhor  siniffhox  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouted  cane/' 

was  not  pleased  witli  his  portrait.  Some  people 
ipiai^rel  even  wnth  photogTa])hs.  After  writing  the 
poem  Pope  met  with  a  French  book  entitled  '  Le 
Comte  de  Gabalis,'  which  ])i'ofesses  to  be  an  expo- 
sure of  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosicrucian  brothei-hoocL 
It  occurred  to  him  that  in  the  Rosicrucian  fancies  of 
the  sylphs  of  the  air  he  had  found  the  material  foi' 
adding  a  supernatural  machinery  to.  the  'Rape  of 
the  Lock.'  He  imparted  his  scheme  to  Addison, 
who  very  sensiblv  advised  him  against  altering  that 
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wliicli  was  already  oxcelleut.  Sensible  advice, 
tliou^Li'li  ofleii  given,  is  rarely  followed,  and  this  is 
sometimes  a  mattei'  foi-  congratulation.  So  it  was  in 
this  case.  Mr.  Po[)e,  always  suspicious,  attributed 
this  dissuasion  to  jealousy  of  liis  fame  on  the  part  of 
Addison — which  is  absiu-d.  Pope  took  the  risk  of 
sijoiling  his  poem,  and  transformed  a  very  clever 
piece  of  vor>>  tie  mcwte  into  a  masterpiece  which 
stands  alone  in  our  literature.  A'ay,  Ave  may  endorse 
the  still  stronger  statement  of  De  Quincey,  that 
"the  'fRape  of  the  Lock'  is  the  most  exquisite 
monument  of  playful  fancy  that  nniversal  literature 
offers."  in  this  enlarged  form,  with  the  addition  of 
the  sylphs,  salamanders,  and  gnomes,  the  '  Rape  of 
the  Lock  '  was  reprinted  in  171-i,  with  a  dedication 
to  Mrs.  Arabella  Fernior.  In  this  the  poet  declares 
that  it  was  intended  only  ''  to  divert  a  few  young 
ladies,"  and  tells  Miss  Fermor  that  "  an  imperfect 
copy  having  been  offei'ed  to  a  bookseller,  you  had 
the  good-nature,  for  my  sake,  to  consent  to  the  pub- 
lication of  one  more  correct."  The  inevitableness  of 
publicity  attached  to  most  of  Mr.  Pope's  productions, 
and  even  extended  to  his  private  correspondence. 
The  dedication  to  Arabella  Pernior  is  clever,  but  it 
is  clear  from  it  that  he  did  not  think  her  education 
had  been  cariied  to  the  point  of  erudition,  and  he 
a})ologises  for  the  use  of  '*  liai'd  woi'ds  "  and  "  diffi- 
cult terms."  ^loi'c  important  is  the  avowal  he  makes 
that  all  the  incidents  ai'C  imaginary  except  the 
central  one  of  the  rape  of  the  lock.  This  pacitied 
the  fair.  In  Belinda,  then,  we  have  Arabella 
Permor,  the  Baron  is  Loi-d  Petre,  Thalestris  Mrs. 
Morley,  and   Sir    Plume,    iiei-    bi-other,    Sir    George 
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Bi'owii.  T\\c  poel  (lid  not  reconcile  tlie  hero  and 
heroine  of  his  poem.  Each  married — some  one  else, 
Arabella  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Francis  Perkins,-  of 
Ufton  Conrt.  Pope  sent  her  a  letter  of  cono^ratnla- 
tion  on  her  mari'iai^v  in  171  !•.  She  died,  a  widow,  in 
1  7-><'^.  Lord  Pet  i-e's  careei- was  brief.  The  (piai'i-el 
with  J-Jelinda  ha])pened  a])])arently  in  1711  ;  in  the 
following  year  he  married  (Jatharine,  sister  and  heir 
of  Francis  Walmsley,  of  Dukenhalgh,  in  Lancashire. 
He  died  of  small-pox  within  thirteen  months  of  his 
marriage.  Robert  James,  eighth  Lord  Petre,  was 
his  posthumons  child.  The  widow  remarried,  l)e- 
canie  Lady  Stourton,  and  lived  to  be  eighty-eight 
years  old. 

Pope  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had  taken 
the  supernatural  machinery  from  '  Le  Comte  de 
Grabalis.'  That  remarkable  book  first  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1670,  and  caused  a  sensation.*  There  was 
no  name  on  the  title-page,  but  it  came  to  be  known 
that  the  author  was  the  Abbe  N.  de  Montfaucon  de 
Villars.  He  was  born  near  Toulouse  in  l()^)5,  and 
came  to  Paris  in  1GG7.  He  had  some  popularity  as 
a  preacher,  but  his  inclination  to  literature  led  him 
to  abandon  the  pidpit.  Certainly  the  '  Comte  de 
Gabalis  '  is  I'emarkable  as  the  production  of  a  man 
bearing  an  ecclesiastical  title.  This  book  is  very 
rare,  and  his  other  writings  have  passed  into  obli- 
vion. They  included  a  kind  of  parody  of  the  inter- 
minable romances  then  fashionable,  a  criticism  on 
Racine   and   Corneille,   which  had   the  approval   of 

*  My  uwn  copy  has  the  following  title  : — '  Le  Comte  de  Gabalis ; 
Qu  Entretiens  sur  les  Sciences  Secretes.  Renouvelle  et  augmentu 
d'une  lettre  sur  ce  sujet.  ...  A  Cologne  cliez  Pierre  Marteau 
12mo,  pp.  161.' 
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Madame  dv  Sevigne,  and  some  controversial  and 
pliilosophical  writings.  The  '  Comte  de  Gabalis '  is 
Avi'itten  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  one  of 
the  speakers  professes  to  nnveil  the  cabalistic  secrets 
oF  the  Rosicrucians.  The  story  of  the  temptation 
and  fall  of  Eve  is  told  in  a  fashion  which  nnist  have 
shocked  all  orthodox  sentiment.  The  fragments  of 
mythology  are  equally  absurd.  Thus  Vesta  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  wife  of  Noah,  and  the  mother  of 
Zoroaster  I  The  main  interest  of  the  book  is  in  the 
sylphs  who  are  spirits  of  air,  salamanders,  creatures 
of  fire,  the  gnomes  who  guard  the  treasures  of  the 
earth,  and  the  ondiens  or  nymphs  of  the  waters. 
With  the  wonieu  of  these  elemental  races  the  Rosi- 
crucian  adepts  enter  into  marital  relations,  aud  tlie 
uuion  gives  to  these  supernatural  creatures  the 
greatly  coveted  gift  of  immortality.  There  was  an 
outciy  against  the  l)ook.  AVhat  he  intended  for 
satire  was  takeu  seriously,  and  the  '  Comte  de 
Gabalis,'  with  a  continuation  which  claimed  to  be 
wi'itten  by  Villars,  but  which  did  not  a])])ear  until 
forty-two  years  after  his  death,  and  a  further  continu- 
ation by  Pere  Autoine  Audrol,  have  been  translated 
and  privately  printed  in  recent  years  in  this  country 
for  the  edification  of  students  of  the  occult.  The 
Abbe  Villars  came  to  an  unfortimate  end.  He  was 
assassinated  ou  the  Lyons  road  iu  1673.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  ojjeuing  sentence  of  '  Le 
Comte  de  Gabalis'  i-efers  to  the  violent  deaths  of 
those  who  tauiper  with  the  secrets  of  the  Rosicrucian 
sages. 

If  Pope's  "light  militia  of  the  air"  wcrv  uot   the 
sole  creation  of  the  poet,  still  less  were  they  the  off- 
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Spring-  of  Villars'  fancy,  if  we  may  credit  those  who 
occup}'  themselves  in  recording-  the  obscure  writings 
of  forgotten  authors.  For  tliese  aimalists  of  oblivion 
assure  us  lliat  NHllai's  took  liis  material  t'roin  an 
Italian  book  entitled  '  jja  Cliinve  del  Gabinetto  del 
Cavagliere  (jiiosep})e  l^'rancesco  Horri.'  A  difficulty 
Avhich  has  not  occurred  to  the  critics  arises  from  the 
fact  that  whilst  the  French  book  appeared  in  l(i7(> 
the  Italian  was  not  jji'inted  until  1681.*  But  tlie 
matter  of  it  may  very  well  have  been  circulated  in 
"MS.,  and  this  appears  not  improbable  Avhen  the 
composition  of  the  "  Chiave  '  is  examined.  It  does 
not  profess  to  be  Avritten  by  Borri  as  a  Avhole,  but  is 
a  dialogue,  often  not  very  complimentary  to  him,  in 
Avhich  ten  letters,  said  to  be  written  by  him,  are 
introduced.  These  letters  form  the  bulk  of  the  book. 
The  first  two  letters  relate  to  the  creatures  of  the 
Elements ;  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  are  occupied 
with  alchemy  and  kindred  "  secrets,"  and  the  tenth 
is  on  the  soul  of  brutes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  book  and 
of  the  '  Comte  de  Gabalis.'  Borri,  by  whom  the 
letters  are  said  to  have  been  written  in  1  ()()(3,  was  one 
of  those  clever  charlatans  from  whom  no  centmy 
appears  to  be  exempt,  although  the  particular  fashion 
in  whicli  they  enchain  their  dupes  may  vary  with  the 
ages.  Grioseppe  Francesco  Borri  was  born  at  Milan 
in    1627,    and    after    a    somewhat   turbulent   youth 

*  La  Chiave  del  Gabinetto  del  Cavayliere  Giuseppe  Francesco 
Borri,  Milanese.  Col  favor  delta  quale  si  vedono  varie  Lettere 
scientifiche,  chiuiiche  e  curiosissime  con  varie  Istruzioni  Politiche, 
ediiltre  eose  degne  di  curiosita,  e  molti  segreti  bellissiuii.  Aggiun- 
tavi  una  Relatione  esatta  della  sua  vita.  In  Colouia  appo  Pietro 
del  Martello,  MDCLXXXI,  12aio.  pp.  [xxii,]  383. 
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claimed  to  have  a  divine  mission  for  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  Christendom.  All  the  world  was  to  be  one 
kingdom,  of  which  the  Pope  was  to  be  supreme 
ruler,  with  Borri  for  liis  lieutenant,  St.  Michael  had 
given  him  a  sword,  and  lie  had  also  seen  in  the 
heavens  a  miraculous  vision  of  a  luminous  palm.  His 
theological  doctrines  were  of  a  heterodox  chai'acter, 
and  included  the  ])resence  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Eucharist.  He  was  condemned  ])\  tlie  ln(|uisition 
and  escaped  the  scaffold  l)y  tliglit.  He  wandered  in 
Italy,  Germany ,  and  IIollan( I .  At  H amburg  he  came 
into  relations  with  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and 
is  said  to  have  received  a  (•()iisi(lei'a])le  sum  of  money 
from  that  l)i/arre  lady  in  tlie  ex])ectation  thai  he 
would  discover,  for  her  profit,  the  philosopher's 
stone  b^•  which  all  meaner  metals  are  transnmted 
into  gold. 

'rii(M'e  is  a  patlielic  monotony  about  these  stories. 
I'liei-e  is  always  some  uidueky  accitlent  which  robs 
the  adept  of  the  fruit  of  his  toil.  From  Hamburg  he 
went  to  Co])enliageu.  w  liei'e  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Frederic  111.  On  the  death  of  the  king  in  lOi^O  lie 
decided  to  go  to  Turkev.  hut  was  an-ested  at 
Goldingen,  in  Moravia.  The  an-est  was  reported  to 
the  h]m])eror  at  a  moment  w  hen  the  Pa]ial  Nuncio 
was  pi-esent,  and  he  inimeiliiitely  claimed  liorri  as 
the  prisoner  of  the  Holy  See.  lie  was  given  up  to 
ihc  p;i|);il  authoi'it  ies  oil  their  promise  to  spare  his 
life.  lie  made  a  solemn  abjuration  in  K)?-,  and 
lia\ing  ciii-ed  the  French  amhassadoi'  of  a  desperate 
malad\-,  was  transfei'i'e(|  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
where  his  imprisonment  was  of  a  mild  chai'acter. 
Here    hi'    died    Auu-iist    lOtli.    Ki'.)-').       liorri's   name 
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appears  on  some  iiuHlical  and  chemical  treatises,  and 
on  one  of  a  political  character.  This  is  the 
'  Istrnzioni  politiche  date  al  re  di  Danimarca,'  and 
contains  the  admirable  maxim  tliat  monarchs  can 
effect  more  with  their  subjects  by  example  than  l)y 
penalties.  This  achige,  if  less  recondite  than  the 
philosopher's  stone,  is  perhaps  equally  valuable. 

The  fantastic  imaginings  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  attributed  to  Villars  and  Borri  are  no 
doubt  a  part  of  the  floating  occult  philosophy  of  the 
period  in  which  they  lived — some  of  it  derived  from 
Paracelsus,  and  some  of  it  probably  of  caljalistic 
origin.  The  water-nymphs  who  acquire  immortality 
l)y  the  agency  of  human  love  have  furnished  themes 
for  stories  by  Hans  Andersen  and  La  Motte  Fouque. 

It  is  at  least  curious  to  think  that  to  the  specu- 
lations of  an  Italian  heresiarch  and  charlatan,  joined 
to  those  of  a  French  ecclesiastical  unbeliever,  we  owe 
the  graceful  and  airy  sprites  that  flash  and  flutter  in 
the  ga}^  and  brilliant  scenes  which  Pope  conjures 
before  our  dazzled  and  delighted  eyes  in  the  '  Rape 
of  the  Lock.' 


JOHN  KEATS. 

BY   OSCAR   BROWNING,    M.A.,    FELLOW    OF    KTNo's    COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE,    AND    UNIVERSITY    LKCTUKER   ON    HISTORY. 

[Read  May  22iid,  1901.] 

AYhen  I  first  went  to  scliool  at  Eton,  some  forty 
years  ago,  I  found  myself  in  the  division  of  William 
Johnson,  one  of  the  fe^v  men  of  genius  who,  up  to 
that  time,  had  adopted  schoolmastering  as  a  pro- 
fession. One  of  our  principal  subjects  of  study  was 
the  composition  of  Latin  verses — an  occupation  for 
wdiicli  I  have,  I  confess,  no  great  respect.  William 
Johnson  used  this  exercise  as  a  means  of  giving  ns 
a  knowledge  of  English  poetry  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  at  an  early  age  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  name  and  writings  of  John  Keats. 

The  greatest  of  his  poems,  as  I  shall  have  to 
explain  later  on,  is  called  "Hyperion."  Tt  remains 
a  fragment  of  about  900  lines;  but  in  that  space  it 
gives  an  account  of  how  the  older  gods  of  Greece, 
whose  names  are  not  very  familiar  to  us,  were  dis- 
possessed and  turned  out  by  a  now  race  of  immortals, 
whose  names  we  know  better.  One  of  these  divinities, 
a  goddess,  was  called  Clymene.  She  presided  over 
Music,  but  had  to  give  way  to  the  greater  power 
and  skill  of  Apollo.     William  Johnson  set  the  speech 
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of  Clymene,  in  which  she  recounts  her  defeat,  as  a 
subject  for  Latin  verses.  I  then  learnt  that  speech 
by  heart,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it  since.  I 
will  try  to  repeat  it  to  you  now — premising  that 
Clymene  is  represented  as  "  timid,"  and  conscious 
of  her  own  inferiority ;  not  answering,  but  only  com- 
plaining, with  hectic  lips  and  eyes  uplooking  mild, 
thus  whirling  timidly  among  the  fierce  : 

"  O  Father^  I  am  liere  the  simplest  voice, 
And  all  my  knowledge  is  that  joy  is  gone, 
And  this  thing  woe  crept  in  among  our  hearts, 
There  to  remain  for  ever,  as  I  fear : 
I  would  not  bode  of  evil,  if  I  thought 
So  weak  a  creature  could  turn  oif  the  help 
Which  by  just  right  should  come  of  mighty  Gods ; 
Yet  let  me  tell  my  sorrow,  let  me  tell 
Of  what  I  heard,  and  how  it  made  me  weep. 
And  know  that  Ave  had  parted  from  all  hope. 
I  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant  shore. 
Where  a  sweet  clime  was  breathed  from  a  land 
Of  fragrance,  quietness,  and  trees,  and  flowers. 
Full  of  calm  joy  it  was,  as  I  of  grief ; 
Too  full  of  joy  and  soft  delicious  warmth  ; 
So  that  I  felt  a  movement  in  my  heart 
To  chide,  and  to  reproach  that  solitude 
With  songs  of  misery,  music  of  our  woes : 
And  sat  me  down,  and  took  a  mouthed  shell 
And  murmured  mto  it,  and  made  melody — 

0  melody  no  more  !  for  while  I  sang. 
And  Avith  poor  skill  let  pass  into  the  breeze 
The  dull  shell's  echo,  from  a  bowery  strand 
Just  opposite,  an  island  of  the  sea. 

There  came  enchantment  Avith  the  shifting  Avind 
That  did  both  droAvn  and  keep  alive  my  ears. 

1  thrcAV  my  shell  aAvay  upon  the  sand, 
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And  ii  wave  tilled  it,  as  my  sense  was  filled 

A'Vitli  that  new  blissful  golden  melody. 

A  living-  death  Avas  in  each  gush  of  sounds, 

Each  family  of  rapturous  hurried  notes, 

That  fell,  one  after  one,  yet  all  at  once, 

Like  pearl  beads  dropping  sudden  from  tlieii-  string  : 

AndHlien  another,  then  another  strain, 

Each  like  a  dove  leaving  its  olive  perch. 

With  music  wing'd  instead  of  silent  plumes, 

To  hover  round  my  head,  and  make  me  sick 

Of  joy  and  grief  at  once.     Grief  overcame. 

And  I  was  stopping  up  my  frantic  ears. 

When,  past  all  hindrance  of  my  treml)ling  hands, 

A  voice  came  sweeter  than  all  tune, 

And  still  it  cried  '  Apollo  !  young  Apollo  ! ' 

The  morning-bright  Apollo,  young  Apollo  ! 

I  fled,  it  followed  me,  and  cried  '  Apollo  ! ' 

0  Father,  and  0  Brethren  !  had  ye  felt 

Those  pains  of  mine  !     O  Saturn,  liadst  thou  felt. 

Ye  would  not  call  this  too  indulged  tongue 

Presumptuous  in  thus  venturing  to  be  heard." 

Not  long  after  this  Johnson  set  us  another  subject 
out  of  Keats  for  Latin  verses — the  beautiful  story 
of  "  Isabella,"  or  the  "  Pot  of  Basil;  "  and  later  on 
he  offered  a  prize  to  any  of  his  pupils  who  would 
learn  the  Avhole  of  "  Hyperion  "  by  heart.  I  began 
the  task,  l)ut  had  not  the  energy  to  finish.  How- 
ever, on  June  14th,  1852,  he  gave  me  a  beautifully 
bound  copy  of  Keats,  Avhich  1  hold  in  my  hand,  and 
which  has  been  ever  since  my  constant  companion. 
I  have  ventured  upon  these  personal  reminiscences 
to  show,  first,  how  far  William  Johnson  was  in 
advance  of  his  age  in  appreciation  of  the  best 
English  literature  ;  and,  secondly,  how  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  teacher  may  inspire  the  mind  of  a  young 
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boy  Avitli  admiration  for  tilings  whicli  might  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  beyond  his  powers. 

Scarcely  anyone  in  this  room  will  need  to  be  told 
who  John  Keats  was.  But  there  may  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  place  which  he  ought 
to  hold  among  the  poets  of  his  time.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  that  outburst  of  poetical  genius  whicli 
dazzled  the  world  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century. 
What  would  Enoiish  literature  be  without  the  names 
of  Byron  and  Shelley,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Moore 
and  Campbell,  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  ? 

Keats  was  younger  than  all  these,  and  died  before 
any  of  them.  His  name  now  stands  on  an  equality 
with  any  of  them,  and  may  a  hundred  years  hence 
be  reckoned  the  greatest  of  them  all.  When  Keats 
was  born,  on  October  29th,  1795,  Wordsworth  was  25 
years  old,  Coleridge  23,  Southey  22,  Lamb  20,  Moore 
16,  Campbell  18,  Scott  24,  Byron  7,  and  Shelley  3 
years  old.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  affected 
much  by  those  who  went  before  him,  although  his 
veneration  for  A¥ordsworth  was  very  strong.  Nor 
was  he  the  child  of  similar  circumstances.  The  love 
of  nature  which  was  so  prominent  in  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  and  others  of  the  Lake  school,  came 
easily  to  men  whose  first  years  were  spent  among 
the  hills  and  streams  of  Cumberland  or  Somerset- 
shire. Byron  and  Shelley  found  the  first  scope  for 
the  passion  which  consumed  them  in  the  little  worlds 
of  Eton  and  Harrow.  But  Keats  was  born  in  the 
heart  of  London,  amid  surroundings  which  would  be 
likely  to  inspire  anything  rather  than  a  deep  and 
passionate  enthusiasm  for  the  art  and  literature  of 
ancient  Grreece.     He  wrote  nothing  till  he  was  20, 
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lie  died  at  25  ;  and  in  tliese  short  years,  or  even 
in  less — for  in  tlie  last  year  of  his  life  his  intellect 
and  fancy  were  obviously  decaying  with  his  body — 
were  concentrated  tliose  pi'odnctions  which  have 
made  his  name  immortal. 

His  father  kept  a  livery  stable  at  the  sign  of  the 
Swan  and  Hooj),  Finsljury  Pavement.  His  father 
died  when  John  was  eight  years  old,  and  his 
mother  six  years  later.  From  that  time,  with  his 
two  yomiger  brothers,  he  was  practically  alone 
in  the  world.  His  guardian,  who  seems  to  have 
cared  nothing  for  him,  took  him  away  from  school 
and  apprenticed  him  to  a  doctor  at  Edmonton. 
Stories  are  told  how  he  would  accompany  his  master 
on  his  rounds,  and  remain  deeply  sunk  in  thought 
as  if  oblivious  to  all  around  him.  Still  medicine 
was  the  only  profession  he  had.  Keats  was  well 
known  at  school  for  the  pugnacity  of  his  disposition, 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  connection  with  Dr. 
Hammond  ended  in  a  fight.  After  this  he  walked 
the  hospitals,  attended  lectures,  passed  a  good 
examination,  and  showed  considerable  skill  in  sur- 
gery. So  that  when  he  was  doomed  to  die  by  a 
linofering;  disease  he  had  no  illusion  as  to  the  result. 
His  great  friend,  Charles  Brown,  relates  that  on 
February  ord,  1820 — the  last  year  of  his  life — he 
came  home  to  Hampstead  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
in  a  state,  apparently,  of  fierce  fever.  Brown  went 
into  his  room  as  he  leapt  into  bed.  He  coughed 
slightly  on  touching  the  cold  sheets.  lie  then  said, 
"  That  is  l)lood  from  my  mouth  ;  bring  me  a  candle, 
Brown,  and  let  me  sec  this  Ijjoud  I  "  After  regarding 
it  steadfastly  for  some  moments,  l^rown  continues, 
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"  ho  lookcil  up  into  my  face  with  a  cahnness  of  coun- 
tenance which  I  can  never  forget,  and  said,  '  I  know 
the  coloni'  of  that  blood ;  it  is  arterial  blood.  I 
cannot  be  deceived  in  that  colour.  That  drop  of 
blood  is  my  death  Avarrant;  I  must  die.'  " 

The  only  school  that  Keats  attended  was  that 
of  Mr.  Clarke,  at  Enfield,  which  was  held  in  a 
beautiful  red-brick  house  of  the  early  Georgian 
period,  the  facade  of  which  is  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  His  greatest  friend,  next  to 
his  brothers,  was  the  son  of  the  headmaster,  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke,  who  lived  to  carry  the  recollections 
of  Keats'  earliest  years  down  to  our  own  day. 
Keats  often  visited  him  at  Enfield  during  his 
apprenticeship,  and  from  him  he  appears  to  have 
derived  his  first  knowledge  of  English  literature. 
The  beacon  to  point  the  way  into  that  limitless 
paradise  was  Spencer's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  and  his 
earliest  verses  are  inspired  by  that  master.  But  his 
first  great  effort  had  a  different  origin.  Cowden 
Clarke  had  left  Enfield  and  was  settled  in  Clerken- 
well.  Keats  had  lodgings  in  the  Borough,  so  that  the 
two  friends  often  met  and  studied  together.  One  of 
the  first  books  they  attacked  was  a  borrowed  folio 
copy  of  Chapman's  "  Homer."  They  once  read  this 
throughout  the  night  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  before  breakfast  Clarke  received  this 
sonnet,  which  is  now  a  commonplace  of  English  lite- 
rature, and  a  masterpiece  of  the  English  language  : 

"  Much  have  I  traveli'd  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  hards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
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Oft  o^  one  wide  expanse  liad  1  been  tuld, 

That  deep-browed  Horaer  ruled  as  his  demesne  : 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 

Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold; 

Then  felt  I  b'ke  sonu>  watclu'r  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 

Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

Tin  18  at  one  bound  in  the  summei'  of  1815,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  and  a  half,  did  Keats  take  his 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  English  poets.  Keats 
published  altogether  three  volumes  of  poetry;  the 
first  of  these  saw  the  light  in  March,  1817.  It  had 
only  a  moderate  sale  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
none  at  all.  Although  there  were  some  beauties  in 
it  which  ought  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
critics,  the  publishers,  named  "  Oilier,"  soon  re- 
gretted that  they  had  had  anything  to  do  Avith  it. 
They  wrote  to  George  Keats  about  a  month  after  ])ul)- 
lication,  saying,  "  We  regret  that  your  brother  ever 
requested  us  to  publish  his  book,  or  that  our  opinion 
of  its  talent  should  have  led  us  to  acquiesce  in  under- 
taking it.  We  are,  however,  much  ol)liged  to  you 
for  relieving  us  from  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
declining  any  further  connection  with  it,  which  we 
must  have  done,  as  we  think  the  curiosity  is  satis- 
fied and  the  sale  has  drop])ed.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  ])ersons  who  have  [)urchased  it  from  us 
have  found  fault  with  it  in  such  plain  terms  that  we 
have  in  many  cases  offeree  1  to  take  the  book  })ack 
rather  than  be  annoyed  witli  the  i-idieule  wliich  has 
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time  after  time  been  showered  upon  it.  In  fact,  it 
was  only  on  Saturday  last  that  we  were  under  the 
mortification  of  having  our  own  opinions  of  it  flatly 
contradicted  by  a  gentleman,  who  told  us  he  con- 
sidered it  no  better  than  a  take  in." 

The  most  striking  poem  in  this  volume  of  any 
length  is  called  "  Sleep  and  Poetry,"  and  in  a 
passage  of  this  Keats  maps  out  the  future  which  he 
had  designed  for  himself. 

"  O  for  ten  years,  that  I  may  overwhelm 
Myself  in  poesy  !  so  I  may  do  the  deed 
That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed. 
Then  I  will  pass  the  countries  that  I  see 
In  long-  perspective  and  continually 
Past  their  pure  fountains.     First  the  realm  I'll  pass 
Of  Flora,  and  old  Pan :  sleep  in  the  grass, 
Feed  upon  apples  red  and  strawberries, 
And  choose  each  pleasure  that  my  fancy  sees. 
Catch  the  white-handed  nymphs  in  shady  places, 
To  woo  sweet  kisses  from  averted  faces — 
Play  with  their  fingers,  touch  their  shoulders  white 
Into  a  pretty  shrinking  with  a  bite 
As  hard  as  lips  can  make  it ;  till  agreed, 
A  lovely  tale  of  human  life  we'll  read. 
And  one  will  teach  a  tame  dove  how  it  best 
May  fan  the  cool  air  gently  o'er  my  rest ; 
Another,  bending  o'er  her  nimble  tread. 
Will  set  a  green  robe  floating  round  her  head, 
And  still  will  dance  with  ever  varied  ease. 
Smiling  upon  the  flowers  and  the  trees. 
Another  will  entice  me  on,  and  on. 
Through  almond  blossoms  and  rich  cinnamon  ; 
Till  in  the  bosom  of  a  leafy  world 
We  rest  in  silence,  like  two  gems  upcurl'd 
In  the  recesses  of  a  pearly  shell." 
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Immediately  after  tlic  i)iil)lic;>t  ion  of  tliis  voliinie 
Keats  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  iiitentu)ii  of 
passing  into  tlie  realm  of  Flora  and  old  Pan. 
He  first  went  to  tlie  Isle  of  Wight  and  took  np 
his  abode  at  Carisbrooke.  He  says  that  he  could 
see  Carisbrooke  Castle  from  his  window,  and  had 
found  several  deliglitful  wood -alleys  and  copses  and 
quiet  freshes.  As  for  primroses,  he  says  the  island 
ought  to  be  called  "  Primrose  Island."  Solitude, 
however,  Avas  too  much  for  him,  so  he  went  off  to 
that  somewhat  unpoetical  spot,  Margate.  Here  he 
made  good  progress  with  his  first  great  poem, 
"  Endymion."  Early  in  the  summer  the  three 
brothers  went  to  lodgings  in  "  Well  Walk,  Hanip- 
stead," — a  place  which  is  now  inseparably  connected 
with  the  name  of  Keats.  Here  he  had  got  well 
advanced  into  the  second  book  of  his  poem,  and  his 
friends,  Haydon  and  Severn,  the  painters,  and 
Cowden  Clarke,  remembered  long  afterwards  how 
he  used  to  walk  with  them  about  the  Heath  repeating 
the  passages  which  pleased  him  most.  In  the 
autumn,  his  brothers  having  gone  to  Paris,  he  spent 
a  most  delightful  time  at  Oxford  with  an  under- 
graduate of  Magdalene  Hall.  He  says  in  a  letter  to 
his  little  sister,  "Oxford  is  the  finest  city  in  the 
world;  it  is  full  of  old  Gothic  l)uildings,  spii-es, 
towers,  quadrangles,  cloisters,  and  gi'oves,  and  is 
suri'ounded  with  more  clear  streams  than  I  ever  saw 
together.  I  take  a  walk  by  the  side  of  one  of  them 
every  evening."  His  friend  liidlcy,  at'lci'w  ;ii-ds 
Archdeacon  of  Ceylon,  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  worked.  "  He  wi'ote  and  I 
read — sometimes    at    the    same     table,    sometimes 
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at  sc])arate  desks — from  breakfast  till  two  or  three 
o'clock.  He  sat  down  to  his  task,  which  was 
al)out  fifty  lines  a  day,  with  his  paper  before 
him,  and  wrote  Avith  as  much  regularity  and 
apparently  with  as  much  ease  as  he  wrote  his 
letters.  Indeed,  he  quite  acts  up  to  the  principle 
he  lays  down,  '  that  if  poetry  comes  not  naturally  as 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  it  had  better  not  come  at  all.' 
Sometimes  he  fell  short  of  his  allotted  task,  but  not 
often,  and  he  would  make  it  up  another  day;  but 
he  never  forced  himself.  When  he  had  finished  his 
writing  for  the  day  he  usually  read  it  over 
to  me,  and  then  read  or  wrote  letters  till  we 
went  out  for  a  walk."  These  weeks  spent  at 
Oxford  were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
In  a  letter  to  his  sister  he  says,  "  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  knoAv  what  I  am  writing  about.  I 
will  tell  you.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  hand- 
some young  shepherd  who  fed  his  flock  on  a 
mountain  side  called  Latmos.  He  was  a  very 
contemplative  sort  of  person,  and  lived  solitary 
among  the  trees  and  plains,  little  thinking  that  such 
a  beautiful  creature  as  the  moon  was  growing  mad 
in  love  with  him.  However,  so  it  was  that  wdien  he 
was  asleep  on  the  grass  she  used  to  come  down 
from  heaven  and  admire  him  excessively  for  a  long- 
time, and  at  last  could  not  refrain  from  carrying 
him  away  in  her  arms  to  the  top  of  that  high 
mountain  Latmos  while  he  was  dreaming." 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  finished  this 
great  poem,  and  spent  his  time  in  revising  it  and 
seeing  it  through  the  press.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  give  you  an  account  of  the  story.     In  it  Keats 
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allows  his  imagination  to  wander  at  its  own  tree 
will,  and  it  takes  him  into  very  strange  places 
which  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  Endymion  or 
the  moon.  I  will  only  quote  out  of  it  part  of  the 
song  of  an  Indian  maiden  whom  Endymion  even- 
tually discovers  to  be  Diana  in  disguise. 

"  0  Sorrow, 
Why  dost  borrow 
The  natural  hue  of  health  from  vermeil  lips  ? 
To  give  maiden  blushes 
To  the  white  rose  bushes, 
Or  is  it  thy  dewy  hand,  the  daisy  tips  ? 

"  0  Sorrow, 
Why  dost  borrow 
The  lustrous  passion  from  falcon  eye  ? 
To  give  the  glow-worm  light  ? 
Or,  on  a  moonless  night 
To  tinge,  on  syren  shores,  the  salt  sea  spry  ? 

"0  Sorrow 
Why  dost  borrow 
The  mellow  ditties  from  a  mourning  tongue  ? 

To  give  at  evening  pale 

Unto  the  nightingale 
That  thou  mayest  listen  the  cold  dews  among? 

"  O  Sorrow, 
Why  dost  borrow 
Heart's  lightness  from  the  miMTiuient  of  .M:iy  '' 

A  lover  would  not  tread 

A  cowslip  on  the  head, 
Though  he  should  dance  from  eve  till  peep  of  day ; 

Nor  any  drooping  flower 

Held  sacred  for  tliy  bower 
Wherever  he  may  sport  liiiuself  and  play. 
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"  'ro  Sorrow 

1  bade  g'ood-iiiorrow, 
And  tlnnig-lit  to  leave  lier  far  away  l)eliind  ; 
But  olieerly,  clieerly, 
She  loves  me  dearly  ; 
She  is  so  constant  to  me,  and  so  kind, 
I  would  deceive  her 
xVnd  so  leave  her  ; 
But  ah  !  she  is  so  constant  and  so  kind. 

"  Come  then,  Sorrow, 
Sweetest  Sorrow, 
Like  an  oAvn  babe  I  nurse  thee  on  my  breast ; 

I  thought  to  leave  thee 

And  deceive  thee. 
But  now  of  all  the  world  I  love  thee  best. 

"  There  is  not  one, 
No,  no,  not  one 
But  thee  to  comfort  a  poor  lonely  maid  ; 

Thou  art  her  mother 

And  her  brother. 
Her  playmate  and  her  wooer  in  the  shade." 

This  poem  was  severely  attacked  by  the  reviewers. 
He  writes  to  his  brother  in  February,  1819,  "  My 
poem  has  not  at  all  succeeded.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  I  think  I  shall  try  the  public  again.  In 
a  selfish  point  of  view  I  should  suffer  my  pride  and 
my  contempt  of  public  opinion  to  hold  me  silent. 
But  for  your's  and  Fanny's  sake  I  will  pluck  up 
spirit  and  try  it  again.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
success  in  a  course  of  years  if  I  persevere.  But  I 
must  be  patient,  for  the  reviewers  have  enervated 
men^s  minds  and  made  them  indolent.  Few  think 
for  themselves." 
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Two  judgments  written  at  this  time  show  the 
opinion  of  Keats  both  with  regard  to  poetr}^  in 
general  and  his  own  powers  in  particnhir.  In  the 
preface  to  "  Endymion,"  which  is  dated,  Teign- 
mouth,  April  10th,  1818,  he  says,  "  The  imagination 
of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  the  matnre  imagination  of  a 
man  is  healthy ;  but  there  is  a  space  of  life  between 
in  which  the  soul  is  a  ferment,  the  character  un- 
decided, the  way  of  life  uncertain,  the  ambition 
thick-sighted;  thence  proceeds  mawkishness,  and 
all  the  thousand  bitters  which  those  men  I  speak  of 
must  necessarily  taste  in  going  over  the  following 
pages." 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  day  touched  the 
l)eautiful  mythology  of  Greece  and  dulled  its  l)right- 
ness  :  for  I  wish  to  try  once  more  before  I  bid  it 
farewell."  He  also  says,  writing  to  Taylor,  his 
publisher : — "  In  poetry  I  have  a  few  axioms,  as  you 
will  see  how  far  I  am  from  their  centre. 

"  1st.  I  think  poetry  should  surprise  by  a  fine 
excess  and  not  by  singularity  :  it  should  strike  the 
reader  as  a  wording  of  his  own  highest  thoughts, 
and  appear  almost  as  a  remembrance. 

"  2nd.  Its  touches  of  beauty  should  never  be  half 
way,  thereby  making  the  reader  breathless  instead 
of  content.  The  rise,  the  progress,  the  setting  of 
imagery  should,  like  the  sun,  come  natural  to  him, 
shine  over  him,  and  set  sol)erly,  although  in  magnifi- 
cence, leaving  him  in  tlie  hixiii-y  of  twilight.  But  it 
is  easier  to  think  wliat  poetry  sliould  l)o  tlian  to 
write  it. 

"  Another    axiom,    That    if    poetry    comes    not 
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naturally  as  tlie  leaves  of  a  tree   it  had  bettei'  not 
come  at  all." 

It  is  painful  to  tliink  how  near  we  are  to  the  end 
of  his  journey.  In  June  Keats  set  off  from  London 
with  his  friend  Charles  Brown  for  a  tour  in  Scot- 
land. George  Keats  and  his  newly-married  wife 
went  Avith  them  as  far  as  Liverpool,  from  which  port 
they  were  to  sail  for  America.  They  tramped  on 
with  knapsacks  on  their  backs  till  Keats  was  able  to 
do  his  twenty  miles  or  more  a  day  without  incon- 
venience. But  when  they  got  into  remoter  parts  of 
the  Highlands  a  coarse  fare,  rough  accommodation, 
and  perpetual  drenchings  of  rain  began  to  tell  upon 
them  both.  Keats  complains  that  they  can  get 
nothing  to  support  them  but  eggs  and  oatcake,  and 
that  he  is  beginning  to  feel  it.  Towards  the  end  of 
July  he  took  a  fatal  walk  of  thirty-seven  miles  across 
the  island  of  Mull.  Keats  says,  "  The  road  through 
the  island  is  the  most  dreary  you  can  think  of. 
Between  dreary  mountains,  or  bog  and  rock  and 
river,  with  breeches  turned  up  and  our  stockings  in 
hand.  About  eight  o'clock  we  arrived  at  a  shep- 
herd's hut,  into  Avhich  we  could  scarcely  get  for  the 
smoke  through  a  door  lower  than  my  shoulders. 
We  found  our  way  into  a  little  compartment  with 
the  rafters  and  turf  thatch  blackened  by  smoke,  the 
earth  floor  full  of  hills  and  dales.  We  had  some 
white  bread  with  us  and  made  a  good  supper,  and 
slept  in  our  clothes  and  some  blankets.  Our  guide 
snored  in  another  little  bed  about  an  arm's  length 
off."  From  the  hardships  of  this  walk  he  caught  a 
sore  throat  which  afterwards  never  left  him,  and 
ended  in  consumption  in  which  he  died. 
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At  Inverness  the  doctor  ordered  liini  to  go  liome 
immediately,  and  lie  arrived  at  Hampstead,  as  one  of 
his  friends  tells  ns,  "  as  brown  and  as  shabb}'  as  yon 
can  imagine,  scarcely  any  shoes  left ;  his  jacket  all 
torn  at  the  back,  a  fnr  cap,  a  great  plaitl,  and  his 
knapsack.     I  cannot  tell  what  lie  looked  like." 

On  his  retnrn  he  found  his  l)rotlier  Tom  dying  of 
consumption.  He  writes  to  George  at  the  end  of 
October,  "I  am  not  sorry  you  had  not  letters  at 
Philadelphia.  You  could  have  no  good  news  of 
Tom,  and  I  have  withheld  on  his  account  from 
l)eginning  these  many  days.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  tell  the  truth.  He  is  no  l)etter,  but  nmch  Avorse. 
However,  it  must  be  told.  I  knew  my  dear  In'other 
and  sister  would  take  an  example  from  me,  and  bear 
up  against  any  calamity  for  my  sake,  as  I  do  for 
others.  The  tears  Avill  come  into  your  eyes.  Let 
them,  and  embrace  each  other."  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  consumption  is  infectious,  and  it  is  more 
than  prol)able  that  Keats'  anxious  nursing  of  his 
l)rother  made  any  recovery  from  his  own  illness 
impossible. 

His  weakened  body  Avas  now  to  be  assailed  by 
another  passion.  In  Hampstead  there  is  to  be  seen 
at  this  day  a  house  called  "  LaAvn  Bank."  In  1818 
this  consisted  of  two  semi-detached  houses  called 
"  WentAvorth  Place."  One  of  them  was  occupied 
by  Charles  BroAvn  and  the  other  l)y  Charles  Dilke. 
After  Tom's  death  Keats  went  to  live  Avith  BroAvn, 
sharing  the  house  and  the  expenses.  Whilst  BroAvn 
Avas  away  in  Scotland  he  had  let  his  house  to  a  Mi's. 
Brawne,  who  had  a  daughter  Fanny,  just  grown  u}), 
and  tAVO  younger  children.     The  l^rawnes  iiatvu'ally 
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became  intimate  witli  tlie  Dilkes,  who  lived  next 
door,  and  this  intimacy  continued  after  Brown  had- 
returned  to  his  own  house,  and  the  Brawnes  had 
gone  to  hve  close  by.  It  was  at  the  Dilkes  that 
Keats  met  Fanny  Brawne,  who  used  to  exercise  so 
great  an  influence  over  him.  His  description  of  her 
to  his  brother  is  not  very  favourable.  "  She  is 
about  my  height  (this  was  just  five  feet),  with  a 
fine  style  of  countenance  of  the  lengthened  sort. 
She  wants  sentiment  in  every  feature.  She  manages 
to  make  her  hair  look  Avell.  Her  nostrils  are  very 
fine,  but  look  painful.  Her  mouth  is  bad  and  good. 
Her  profile  is  better  than  full  face,  which,  indeed,  is 
not  full  but  pale  and  thin,  without  showing  any 
bone.  Her  shape  is  very  graceful,  and  so  are  her 
movements.  Her  arms  are  good,  her  hands  bad- 
dish,  her  feet  tolerable.  She  is  not  nineteen, 
but  she  is  ignorant,  monstrous  in  her  behaviour, 
flowing  out  in  all  directions,  calling  people  such 
names  so  that  I  was  forced  lately  to  use  the  term 
minx.  This,  I  think,  is  from  no  innate  vice,  but  from 
a  penchant  she  has  for  acting  stylishly.  I  am,  how- 
ever, tired  of  such  style,  and  shall  decline  any  more 
of  it." 

Keats  told  her  afterwards  he  had  written  himself 
her  vassal  within  a  week  of  their  first  meeting,  but 
with  the  reticence  natural  in  respect  of  a  real 
passion  he  said  little  about  it  to  his  friends.  In 
April  the  Dilkes  left  Hampstead,  and  the  Brawnes 
took  their  house,  so  that  Keats  was  their  next-door 
neio'hbour.  Dilke  writes  of  them  some  months 
afterwards,  "It  is  quite  a  settled  thing  between 
John  Keats  and  Miss  Brawne.     Grod  help  them !  it 
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is  a  bad  thing  for  tlieni.  The  mother  says  she 
cannot  prevent  it,  and  her  only  hope  is  that  it  will 
go  off.  He  don't  like  anyone  to  look  at  her  or  to 
speak  to  her." 

Snch  was  the  environment  of  Keats  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life.    Mortal  sickness,  cramping 
poverty,    and    a   consuming    passion.      Yet    under 
these  conditions  were  written  the  works  which  place 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  EngKsh  poets.    "  Hyperion," 
of  which  Byron  sa^'s  that  it  seems  actually  inspired 
by  Titans,  and  is  sublime  as  iEschylus,  which  Hunt 
says  is  "  like  the  fragment  of  a  former  world,"  and 
of   which    Shelley    remarks,    "If   it   be  not   grand 
poetry  none  has    been    produced   by    our    contem- 
poraries," was  begun  during  the  last  weeks  of  Tom's 
life.     It   occupied    him    during    the    summer    and 
autumn,  but  was  eventually  abandoned  in  September. 
"  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  was  written  in  January, 
the  ode  to  Psyche  in  April,  the  ode  to  a  nightingale 
in  May,  Lamia  in  July  and  September.     The  ode  on 
a  "  Grecian  Urn  "  belongs   to  the  same    year,  and 
perhaps   the    ode    on    "  Melancholy."       "  La    Belle 
dame    sans    Merci"    was   written   in  the  spring  of 
1820. 

In  October,  1819,  he  had  returned  to  Hampstead, 
and  tells  his  sister  that  he  had  left  off  animal  food, 
that  his  brains  miolit  nevei'  thenceforth  be  in  a 
greater  mist  than  by  nature.  This  was  perhaps  the 
worst  thing  he  could  have  done,  and  we  find  in 
December  that  his  throat  is  very  bad  again.  The 
fatal  haamorrhage  to  which  I  have  before  alluded 
occurred  on  the  3rd  February.  He  writes  cheer- 
fully   to    his    sister    Fanny,    "  For     imi)rndeiice     in 
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leaving  oif  my  overcoat  and  neckclotli  1  c;uiL^lit  cold, 
and  it  flow  to  my  lungs,  and  again  1  had  a  sliglit 
return  ot"  fever  last  night,  which  terminated  favour- 
ably, and  I  am  now  tolerably  well,  though  weak 
from  the  small  quantity  of  food  to  which  I  am 
obliged  to  confine  myself.  I  am  sure  a  mouse 
would  starve  upon  it."  He  was  obliged  to  write  to 
Fanny  Brawne,  although  she  lived  only  next  door. 

In  Feljruary  he  had  a  return  of  haemorrhage,  and 
in  July  a  lady  writes,  "  We  drank  tea  at  Mr.  Hunt's. 
I  was  mucli  pained  at  the  sight  of  poor  Keats, 
under  sentence  of  death  from  Dr.  Lamb.  He  never 
spoke,  and  looks  emaciated." 

He  was  ordered  to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy,  but 
this  Avas  difficult  to  manage.  Shelley  wrote  him  a 
pressing  invitation  to  stay  with  him  at  Pisa,  but 
Keats  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  want 
to  stay  too  long  in  one  place.  Eventually  lie  sailed 
in  September  with  Severn. 

His  last  sonnet  was  written  on  board  ship.  After 
beating  about  the  Channel  for  a  fortnight  he  landed 
once  more  in  England,  on  the  Dorchester  coast,  near 
Lulworth,  and  on  returning  to  the  Maria  Crowther 
Avrote  as  follows  : 

"  Bright  Star  !   would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art — 
Not  in  lone  splendour  hung  aloft  the  night, 
And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart, 

Like  Nature's  patient,  sleepless  Eremite, 
The  moving  waters  at  their  priest-like  task 

Of  pure  ablution  round  Earth^s  human  shores, 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors. 
No — yet  still  steadfast,  yet  unchangeable, 

Pillowed  upon  my  fair  love's  ripening'  breast, 
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To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell, 

Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest ; 
Still,  still  to  hear  lier  tender-taken  breath, 
And  so  live  for  ever — or  else  swoon  to  death." 


The  third  and  last  book  wliicli  Keats  pnblislied  in 
Ills  lifetime  appeared  in  the  first  week  of  'July,  1820. 

In  this  "  Lamia "  took  the  post  of  honour,  and 
was  followed  by  "Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of  Basil,"  an 
exquisite  poem  dating  fvom  the  Endymion  period, 
"  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  and  last,  but  not  least,  "Hyperion."  To 
this  the  piiljlishers  attached  a  note,  saying  that  it 
was  only  included  in  the  book  at  their  special  desire. 

The  sun  of  approbation  now  shone  upon  Keats, 
Ijut  too  late.  Jeffrey  praised  the  volume  in  the 
Edinhunjh  Revlcir,  and  Keats  was  able  to  write 
a  few  weeks  after  its  appearance,  "  My  book  has 
had  a  good  success  among  the  literary  people,  and 
I  believe  has  a  moderate  sale." 

In  these  later  poems  we  find  two  distinct  direc- 
tions of  movement — one  towards  classicality,  the 
other  towards  mediaevalism.  It  has  already  been 
noticed  many  times  over  how  deeply  Keats  was 
penetrated  with  the  Greek  spirit,  although  his 
treatment  of  it  was  more  romantic  than  classical. 
Thus  Lamia  lias  uuicli  that  is  Grreek  in  it,  whereas 
Isabella  is  entirely  medii^val.  It  hispired  the  brush 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelities  of  our  own  day,  and  might 
have  been  written  by  a  "  Rossetti "  l)orn  out  of'  due 
time.  We  see  the  Greek  si)irit  si  ill  iiioi-e  clearly  in 
the  ode  to  "  Psyche,"  and  the  "  Ode  to  a  Gra3cian 
Urn."     This  latt(M'  ])0(>m  describes  a  work  of  great 
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sculpture  of  no  ordiuarv  type,  to  which  Keats  gives 
life  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Who  are  these  coming  to  the  Sacrifice  ? 
To  what  green  altar,  0  mysterious  priest, 
Lead^st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 
And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest  ? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-sliore, 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  this,  this  pious  morn  ? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 

Will  silent  be ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate  can  e'er  return. 

"  0  attic  shape  :  fair  attitude,  with  brede 
Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed  ; 
Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity  :  Cold  Pastoral, 
When  old  age  shall  this  generation  Avaste 
Thou  shalt  remain  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st 
'  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  Beauty ' — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

Of  the  ode  to  Psyche  he  tells  his  brother  that  it 
is  the  first  and  only  poem  with  which  he  has  taken 
even  moderate  pains,  the  others  having  been  dashed 
off  in  a  hurry.  "  This  one  I  have  done  leisurely. 
I  think  it  reads  the  more  richly  for  it,  and  it  will,  I 
hope,  encourage  me  to  write  other  things  in  even  a 
more  peaceable  and  healthy  spirit.  You  must 
recollect  that  Psyche  was  not  embodied  as  a  goddess 
before  the  time  of  Apuleius  the  Platonist,  who  lived 
after  the  Augustan  age,  and  consequently  the  goddess 
was  never  worshipped  or  sacrificed  to  with  any  of 
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the  ancient  fervour,  and  pei'liaps  never  tlionglit  of 
in  the  old  religion.  I  am  more  orthodox  than  to  let 
a  heathen  goddess  be  so  neglected." 

The  following  lines  express  this  idea  in  verse  : 

"  0  latest  born  and  loveliest  vision  far 
Of  all  Olympus'  faded  hierarchy  ! 
Fairer  than  Phdjbe's  sapphire-region'd  star, 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky ; 
Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  tliou  hast  none, 

Nor  altar  heap'd  with  flowers. 
Nor  virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours. 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 

From  chain-swung  censer  teeming  ; 
No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  ])rophet  dreaming," 

"  So  let  me  be  thy  choir  and  make  a  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours  ; 
Thy  voice,  thy  hite,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 

From  swinged  censer  teeming; 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 
Yet  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 
Where  branch'd  thoughts,  new  grown  with  pleasant 
pain. 
Instead  of  pines,  shall  murnnir  in  the  wind; 
Far,  far  around  sludl  those  dark  clustered  trees 

Hedge  the  wild-ridg'd  mountains,  steej)  by  steep. 
And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees. 
The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  Ix-  liill'd  to  sleep; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  (piietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dross 
With  the  wreath'd  trellis  of  a  working  brain, 
With  buds  and  bolls  and  stai-s  without  a  name. 
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With  all  tire  giirdcucr  Fancy  o'er  could  feign, 

Who,  breeding"  Howers,  will  never  breed  the  same; 

And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 
That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 

A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  night 
To  let  the  warm  love  in." 

The  hig-liest  point  of  the  Medij^val  Renaissance  is 
reached  in  the  marvellous  poem  called  "  La  Belle 
dame  sans  Merci  "  (The  beautiful  lady  without  pity). 
It  was  first  published  in  May,  1820,  in  '  Leigh  Hunt's 
Indicator.'  Rossetti,  who  OAved  so  much  to  it,  calls 
it  "  the  wondrous  Belle  dame  sans  merci." 

"  0  what  can  ail  thee,  knight  at  arms, 
Alone  and  palely  loitering  ? 
The  sedge  has  withered  from  the  lake 
Atid  no  birds  sing. 

"  0  what  can  ail  thee,  knight  at  arms  ! 
So  haggard  and  so  woe-begone  ? 
The  squirrel's  granary  is  full. 
And  the  harvest's  done. 

"  I  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow, 
With  anguish  moist  and  fever  dew, 
And  on  thy  cheeks  a  fading  rose 
Fast  withereth  too. 

"  I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads. 
Full  beautiful,  a  faery's  child ; 
Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light. 
And  her  eyes  were  wild. 

"  I  made  a  garland  for  her  head. 
And  bracelets,  too,  and  fragrant  zone ; 
She  look'd  at  me  as  she  did  love, 
And  made  sweet  moan. 
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"  I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed, 
Antl  iiothiiiiJ;'  else  saw  all  day  long- ; 
For  sidelong-  wonld  she  bend  and  sing 
A  faery's  song. 

"  She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet, 
And  honey  wild  and  manna  dew, 
And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said — 
*  I  love  thee  true.' 

"  She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot, 
And  there  she  wept  and  sighed  full  sore  ; 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild,  wild  eyes 
With  kisses  four. 

"  And  there  she  lulled  me  asleep, 
And  there  I  dreamed — ah,  woe  betide  ! 
The  latest  dream  I  ever  dream'd — 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

"  I  saw  pale  kings  and  princes  too. 
Pale  warriors — death-pale  were  they  all ; 
They  cried  '  La  Belle  dame  sans  Merci 
Hath  thee  in  thrall ! ' 

"  1  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloom 
With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide, 
And  I  awoke  and  found  me  here 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

"  And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here 
Alone  and  palely  loitering; 
Though  the  sedge  is  withered  from  the  lake 
And  no  birds  sing." 

If  I  had  to  express  my  own  opinion  as  to  what  is 
the  finest  and  most  finished  poem  of  Keats,  T  should 
say  the   ode   on    "  Mehnicholy,"    the    last   change  of 
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Avliicli  seems  to  me  to  have  readied  a  high  level  of 
concentrated  tlionght,  feeling,  and  expression,  as 
anything  in  the  English  language. 

I  will  now  conclude  this  short  and  inadequate 
accovuit  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Knglish  poets. 
The  life  of  Keats  shows  us  more  completely  than  any 
other  how  poetry  is  a  matter  of  inspiration.  The 
frail  human  being  is  dominated  by  a  tyrannous  Muse. 
He  must  deliver  his  messao-e  althouo-h  it  cost  him 
his  life.  Victor  Hugo  has  finely  compared  Byron 
to  Mazeppa  tied  on  to  the  wild  horse.  The  poet's 
body  is  fastened  to  the  wild  steed  of  genius,  and  is 
carried  by  it  through  wood  and  swamp  and  mountain 
until  the  horse  sinks  exhausted  with  its  dying 
burden.  So  it  was  with  Keats.  He  knew  no  Greek  ; 
yet  who  has  interpreted  to  us  more  felicitously  the 
spirit  of  the  Greeks  ?  His  mythology  was  drawn 
from  Spence's  '  Polymetis,'  and  Lempriere's  dic- 
tionaries ;  yet  no  English  poet,  not  even  Milton 
himself,  was  more  penetrated  with  the  legends  of 
Greek  mythology.  He  wrote  of  the  ancient  gods  as 
if   he    had  lived    amonsfst  them.     Keats    knew   no 

o 

Italian  ;  yet  "  Isabella  "  might  have  been  translated 
from  that  language ;  and  he  caught  the  contagion  of 
that  inspiration  more  fully  than  Byron  or  Milton, 
with  their  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Italian  tongue, 
and  almost  as  fully  as  Rossetti,  who  was  an  Italian 
born. 

These  immortal  works  were  produced  under  cir- 
cumstances of  poverty,  disease,  and  distress  which 
would  have  daunted  most  men,  and  at  the  end 
crushed    even    the    spirit    and    mind   of    Keats.      If 
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these  gifts  of  Divine  inspiration  come  to  us  wc  know 
not  whence,  and  are  delivered  to  us  through  media 
which  seem  the  most  unhkely — prophets  whose 
message  is  often  scorned  and  rejected  when  it  is 
hrst  heard — let  us,  when  we  recognise  their  spiritual 
origin,  treasure  them  with  ahuudant  care,  and  make 
them  the  joy  and  comfort  of  our  lives.  We  live  in 
a  practical  age ;  we  are  surrounded  by  science 
classes  and  technical  education.  Many  would  make 
us  believe  that  nothing;  is  worth  knowino-  but  that 
of  which  we  can  l)e  certain — that  which  we  can 
measure,  weigh,  and  handle.  Do  not  believe  this ; 
the  mind  of  man  will  always  be  more  important 
than  his  body,  and  the  best  qualities  of  the  human 
mind,  the  faint  essence  of  the  Divine  effluence  which 
makes  us  what  we  are,  are  found  embodied  and 
enshrined  in  that  which  should  always  command 
our  deepest  reverence  and  command  our  severest 
study — the  masterpieces  of  literature,  and  above  all 
the  masterpieces  of  poetry. 
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THE  T.ETTERft  OF  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY 
MONTAGU. 

BY    SAMUEL    DAVKY,    F.R.S.L. 
[Reiul  .lime  2in\\,  1901]. 

Ix  a  former  paper  we  endeavoured  to  sliow  that 
the  study  of  epistolary  literature  was  useful  as  an 
aid  to  liistory  and  hiography.  And  in  continuing 
our  subject,  we  might  add  that  though  the  literature 
of  letter-writing  embraces  a  wide  and  extensive 
field,  there  are  a  lumibcr  of  writings  wliicli,  though 
wearing  the  epistolary  garb,  do  not  come  within  the 
province  of  what  are  generally  known  either  as 
historical  or  familiar  letters.  For  a  long  period  the 
epistolary  form  wns  very  jiopiiliir,  and  was  adopted 
l)y  certain  writci-s  upon  xni-ioiis  sul)jects  iu  order  to 
express  themselves  iu  what  was  considered  to  be 
elegant  and  polite  i^]iiglish.  (Vunpositions  of  this 
order  included  ]ioetrv,  novels,  and  e])istles  written 
foi'  the  public.  ()!'  these  we  iiiighl  meutioii  'The 
Pro\iiici;il  Lettei-s  '  of  l*;is(';il,  the  wcM-kiiown 
'  I^]])istola' Obscuroiiiiii  N'iioiiim  '  ( jjctters  of  Obscure 
Men),  the  '  Di'n])ef  Leileis'  of  Swift,  the  'Fetters 
of  .Junius,'  Mild  others.  It  h:is  been  said  bv  some 
of  oiii'  refined  iiio(h'i-n  critics  lh:it  there  is  a  danger 
of  the  gentle  craft  of  lettei-w  rit  iiig  becoming  one  of 
the  lost  arts,  through  theh:isly  :iiid  careless  mode  of 
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composition.      \Valter  S.  Landor  is  reported  to  have 
once  said  of  an  author  he  had  known  in  his  youth, 
"  My  friend  wrote  excellent  English,  a  language  now 
obsolete."     As  writers  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
almost  as  numerous  as  readers,  our  literature  is  now 
of  a  more  miscellaneous  character,  to  suit  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.     It  may  be  that  our  style 
has  become  somewhat  vitiated  by  verbal  obliquities 
of   diction,    such    as  slang  phrases  and  vulgar  ex- 
pletives, hyper-emphasized  by  parentheses,  dashes, 
and  apostrophes,  with  other  tricks  and  affectations 
of  literary  artifice,   in  order  to  please  the  general 
intelligence    of    that  multitudinous   aggregation   of 
readers   called   the  public.     In  these  days  of  short 
cuts  and  so-called  easy  methods  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge, with  the  ill-digested  cramming  of  our  com- 
petitive system,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  succeed  in 
doing  so   many  things  badly.     In  one  of  Homer's 
satirical   poems,   called  the   Margitpn,  fragaients   of 
which  have  been    preserved  by  Aristotle,  there  is 
a   description   of    a  character  which  might  lead  us 
to   infer   that   omnigenous  cramming    was  not    un- 
known to  the   early  Greeks.     The  following  lines 
from  the  Margitc^  were  translated  by  the  late  Lord 
Sherbrooke : 

"  He  could  not  reap,  he  could  not  sow, 
Nor  was  he  wise  at  all  ; 
For  very  many  arts  he  knew, 
And  badly  knew  tlieni  all." 

But  we  are  not  of  those  pessimists  who  would 
undervalue  modern  letter  writing.  Although  the 
eio-hteenth    century    produced     some     of    the    best 
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epistolary  writers,  sucli  as  Tope,  Swift,  Chesterfield, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Wnl])ole,  (li ray,  ami  other  notable  men, 
yet  there  was  undoiiljtedly  a  pedantic  formality, 
as  well  as  ;i  IniiL^uid  clc^'aiice,  in  most  of  theii' 
compositions.  'I'liey  also  lacked  the  freedom,  ease, 
and  spontaneity  of  the  letter  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Among  the  epistolary  wi'iters  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Lady  Mai-y  Wortley  Montagu  holds  a  promi- 
nent place.  This  eminent  lady  was  in  her  day  a 
well-known  figure  in  society.  Possessed  of  a  hand- 
some person,  gifted  also  with  sprightly  wit  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  litci-ary  talent,  she  was  able 
to  foi-m  an  intimacy  with  nearly  all  the  eminent 
llfrniti  of  her  time.  Fielding  described  her  as 
"  the  o-lory  of  her  sex,  and  the  wonder  of  ours." 
Unfortvmately  she  offended  the  two  greatest  satirists 
of  her  time,  Po])e  and  AYalpole,  who  used  against 
her  with  merciless  malice  all  the  deadly  weapons  of 
verbal  warfare.  The  cause  of  the  bitter  quarrel 
between  Pope  and  Lady  Mai'y  will  probably  never 
be  cleai-cMl  up.  Lady  Mary's  own  vei'sion  of  the 
oi'igin  of  the  diffei'ence  seems  more  jirobable  than 
many  of  the  small  explanations  which  have  been 
given  by  some  critics.  According  to  her  grand- 
daughter. Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  her  owii  stateiuent 
was  this,  "  That  at  some  ill-chosen  time,  when  she 
least  expected  what,  romances  call  a  declaration,  he 
made  such  passionate  lo\c  to  her.  as.  in  s])ite  of  her 
utmost  oidea VOID'S  to  lie  aniiTN'  and  look  gi'ax'e, 
pi'o\'oke(|  an  immofjei-ate  lit  ol  lauuhter.  ti'oin  which 
niomeiit  he  hecame  her  implacahle  enemy.  That  he 
\Nas   at  one   time   one   ol    Iht  (le\'ote<|    adnnrers.   .-iikI 
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even  declared  to  her  the  violent  passion  of  his  love, 
is  proved  by  his  romantic  and  effusive  letters ;  but 
that  professed  sentiment  of  "  first  love  "  was  after- 
wards changed  into  contempt  and  hatred.  "  Who 
love  too  much  hate  in  the  like  extreme,"  and  "  the 
wicked  wasp  of  Twickenham  "  with  his  sting-tipped 
pen  dipped  in  scorn's  fiery  poison,  blistered  and 
tortured  his  victim  with  the  sharpest  acrimony  of 
his  satire. 

Walpole,  for  some  cause,  when  ^\^riting  of  Lady 
Mary  changed  his  ordinary  good  humour  and 
delicate  satire  into  the  l)analities  of  coarse  vitupera- 
tion. But  Lady  Mary  was  not  one  of  those  spirits 
who  could  submit  meekly  to  these  mordacious 
attacks,  and  she  returned  satire  with  satire,  scurrility 
with  scurrility,  so  that  these  contests  degenerated 
into  vile  personalities.  They  remind  us  somewhat 
of  one  of  the  Chinese  methods  of  warfare,  where  the 
combatant's  hurl  malodorous  missiles  at  their  oppo- 
nents. No  woman  of  her  time  was  so  maligned  and 
misrepresented,  and  the  charges  brought  against 
her  in  Pope's  satires  and  Walpole' s  letters  are  now, 
upon  examination,  proved  to  be  entirely  false.  But 
for  her  inimitable  letters  she  would  have  been 
known  chiefly  as  one  of  the  names  endowed  with  the 
immortality  of  contempt  in  the  Dunciad  and  other 
satires,  and  her  personality  would  have  been  for- 
gotten. Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  afterwards 
fifth  Duke  of  Kingston.  Her  father  married  Mary 
Fielding,  a  relative  of  the  great  novelist  of  that 
name.  Lady  Mary  was  born  in  1(389;  she  lost  her 
mother    in    1<)^>2.     From    her    earliest    years    Lady 
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Mary  seems  to  have  cherished  an  aversion  for  her 
own  sex,  for  she  writes  when  a  girl,  "  I  have  never  had 
any  great  esteem  for  the  generality  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  my  only  consolation  for  being  of  that  gender 
has  been  the  assurance  it  gives  me  of  never  being 
married  to  any  of  them, — that  nothing  hinders  women 
from  playing  the  fool,  but  not  having  it  in  their 
power."  Lady  Mary  would  have  evidently  cjualified 
Mrs.  Poyser's  remark  upon  her  own  sex,  "  I'm  not 
denyin'  the  women  are  foolish ;  God  Almighty  made 
'em  to  match  the  men."  When  Lady  Mary  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age  she  had  the  confidence  to  write 
to  Bishop  Burnet,  and  submit  for  his  criticism  and 
correction  a  translation  of  '  Epictetus,'  "  the  work 
of  one  week  of  my  solitude."  She  again  harps 
upon  the  inferiority  of  her  own  sex,  and  writes, 
"  My  sex  is  usually  forbid  studies  of  this  nature, 
and  folly  reckoned  so  much  our  proper  sphere,  we 
are  sooner  pardoned  any  excesses  of  that,  than  the 
least  pretentions  to  reading  or  good  sense.  We  are 
permitted  no  books  but  such  as  tend  to  the  weakening 
and  effeminating  of  the  mind.  Our  natural  defects 
are  every  way  indulged,  and  it  is  looked  u])on  as 
in  a  degree  criminal  to  improve  our  reason,  oi*  fancy 
we  have  any.  We  are  taught  to  place  all  our  art  in 
adorning  our  outward  forms,  and  permitted,  with 
no  reproach,  to  carry  that  custom  even  to  extrava- 
gancy ;  while  our  minds  are  entirely  neglected,  and, 
by  disuse  of  reflections,  filled  with  nothing  but  the 
trifling  objects  our  eyes  are  daily  entertained  with. 
...  1  do  not  doubt  God  and  nature  have  thrown 
us  into  an  inferior  rank ;  we  are  a  lower  part  of 
the  creation.     We  owe  obedience  and  submission  to 
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the  superior  sex,  and  any  woman  who  suffers  her 
vanity  and  folly  to  deny  this  rebels  against  the  law 
of  the  Creator,  and  indisputable  order  of  nature." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  i.ady  Mary,  who 
wrote  so  much  u})on  tlie  sul)ieetion  and  inferiority 
of  her  own  sex,  should  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
break    through   these    conventional    trammels    and 
maintain  her  independance.     At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  Lady  Mary,  after  a  strange  courtship,  eloped 
with  and  married  Mr.  Edward  Wortley.     The  court- 
ship and  marriage  of  this  pair  was  very  curioiis  and 
extraordinary.     j\Iany  letters  passed  between  them 
with    much    wrangling    and    argumentative    love- 
making,  and  very  little  of  that  exuberant  sentimen- 
tality which  generally  characterises    such    epistles. 
Perhaps  hers  are  the  most  sensible  love  letters  ever 
wiitten.     She  would  not  let  the  head   become  the 
fool   of    her   heart.     Lady    Mary    discourses   upon 
marriage  in  a  very  matter  of  fact  sort  of  way,  and 
her  remarks  upon  its  mutual  convenience  remind  us 
of  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  in  '  Pickwick,' 
"  It  is  a  matter  of  mutual  accommodation,  nothing 
more,   husband   on    one   side,  wife  on    the   other." 
Still  she  had  the  sense  to  perceive  that  the  happiness 
of  both  depends  on  each  asking  and  receiving  from 
the  other  what  the  other  only  can  give.     Although 
Mr.  Wortley  set  in  motion  a  great  deal  of  emotional 
machinery  in  order  to  squeeze    some  sentiment   of 
love  out  of  Lady  Mary's  heart,  he  hardly  succeeded, 
for  she  preferred  to  use  the  word  friendship  to  love 
in  her  correspondence,  both  before  and  after  mar- 
riage.    No  doubt  Mr.  AYortley  was  very  exacting, 
and   demanded    too    nuich    from   her;     he    is    very 
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suspicious,  and  would   like  to  "see  into  her  heart." 
Like  the  old  Greek  poet,  lie  evidently  thought, 

"  If  t'were  only  rio-ht  how  delig-htful  t' would  be 
To  open  the  breast  of  a  friend, 
Take  a  peep  at  her  heart  and  replace  it  again 
And  believe  in  her  then  without  end." 

This  poet  no  doubt  wrote  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  god  Momus,  who  blamed  Jupiter  for  making 
man  "  without  a  window  in  his  breast."  But  Lady 
Mary  had  no  such  romantic  notions,  and  did  not 
care  to  exhibit  "  that  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human 
heart,"  and  in  her  answer  she  says,  "  I  am  surprised 
at  your  curiosity  to  know  what  passes  in  my  heart 
(a  thing  wholly  insignificant  to  you),  except  you 
propose  to  yourself  a  piece  of  ill-natured  satisfaction 
in  finding  me  very  much  disquieted.  Pray  which 
way  would  you  see  into  my  heart  ?  You  can  frame 
no  guesses  about  it  from  either  my  speaking  or 
writing;  and  supposing  I  should  attempt  to  shoAv  it 
you,  I  know  no  other  way." 

As  Lady  Mary's  father  would  not  consent  to  their 
marriage  an  elopement  was  finally  arranged,  not 
without  many  qualms  on  her  part.  "  Reflect,"  she 
says,  "  Now  for  the  last  time  in  what  manner  you 
must  take  me.  I  shall  come  to  you  with  only  a 
night  goAvn  and  petticoat,  and  that  is  all  you  will 
get  from  me." 

The  first  letter  written  after  her  marriage  was  a 
very  curious  and  c'lKiracteristic  one.  She  com- 
mences, "  I  do  not  know  very  well  how  to  begin ; 
T  am  perfectly  unacquainted  with  a  proper  matri- 
monial style.     After  all  'tis,  I  think,  best  to  write  as 
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if  we  were  not  married  at  all."  'riirough  all  her 
correspondence  during  a  long  married  life,  though 
she  wrote  regularly  to  her  husband,  she  kept  her 
Avarmest  feelings  to  herself,  thinking,  perhaps, 
like  Goethe,  that  emotions  are  like  oysters,  and 
should  be  enjoyed  fresh,  since  they  will  not  bear 
keeping.  According  to  the  old  play  "  they  were  as 
well  l)red  as  if  not  married  at  all."  After  her 
marriage,  Lady  Mary  lived  mostly  in  the  country 
until  her  husband  obtained  the  appointment  of 
Ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  Consul-Gleneral  to  the 
Levant,  in  1716.  She  determined  to  accompany 
him  on  his  mission,  and  the  records  of  her  journey 
will  be  found  written  in  her  letters,  which  have 
maintained  their  popularity  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  seems  to  have  been  by  the  merest  chance  that 
these  letters  did  not  share  the  same  fate  as  her 
journal,  which  was  destroyed  by  her  daughter,  Lady 
Bute,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  younger  members  of 
her  family.  That  Lady  Mary  evidently  intended 
her  letters  for  publication  seems  clear,  for  she  wrote 
to  one  of  her  correspondents,  "  keep  my  letters ;  they 
will  be  as  good  as  Madame  de  Sevigne's  forty  years 
hence."  These  Eastern  letters  were  not  known  to 
the  world  until  after  her  death,  and  they  were  first 
published  in  a  surreptitious  way,  and  a  great  deal  of 
mystery  and  suspicion  are  connected  with  them. 

The  story  is  that  Lady  Mary  in  1761,  hearing  at 
Venice  of  her  husband's  death,  was  advised  by  her 
dauo-hter,  the  Countess  of  Bute,  to  return  imme- 
diately  to  England.  This  she  did  in  spite  of  the 
wretched  state  of  her  health.  On  her  way  home  she 
stayed  a  few  hours  at  Rotterdam,  where  she  formed 
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tlie  ;ic(|U;iiiit;iiic('  of  the  Ivcv.  Uciiiaiiiiii  Sowdcii.  a 
resident  elei;i);'yinaii,  to  wlioni  it  is  alleged  she  t^ave 
the  MS.  volumes  coiitaiiiiiiLi'  licj-  Eastern  letters 
copied  in  her  own  liaud,  willi  the  following'  memo- 
iaii<liini:  "These  2  volumes  ai-e  i^iven  to  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Sowden,  minister  at  Rotterdam,  to  he 
disposed  of  as  he  thinks  proper.  "^I'liis  is  the  will 
anddesio-n  of  M.  Woi-tley  Montagu,  Dec.  1  Uh,  1761." 
In  a  few  months,  on  her  ari-ival  in  England,  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  died,  and  shortly  afterwards 
fjady  Bute  heard  that  a  nunihei'  of  hei'  mother's 
letters  were  in  the  hands  of  a  sti'anner,  and  havino- 
no  knowledge  of  what  they  might  contain  of  ]»rivate 
matters,  or  to  whom  they  might  he  ad(h'esst>(l,  she 
commissioned  a  fi-ieiid  to  ohtain  them,  if  possible, 
from  the  Rev.  B.  Sowden,  who  ultimately  ])arted 
with  them  for  £500,  and  it  was  thought  that  nothing 
more  would  have  been  heard  of  these  letters.  But 
to  the  astonishment  of  Lady  Bute  and  others,  the 
MS.  had  scarcely  arrived  in  England,  when  there 
issued  from  the  London  Press  three  volumes  of 
Lady  Montagu's  letters  similar  to  those  contained  in 
the  Sowden  MS.  volumes. 

Unfortunately  these  first-])ul)lishe(l  letters  of  Lady 
Mary  came  from  a  very  tainted  source,  for  the  editor 
was  the  notorious  John  Cleland,  who  in  the  preface 
stated  that  he  "was  possessed  with  the  esteem  and 
the  friendship  of  their  ingenious  author,"  and  that 
"  his  select  collection  was  faithfully  transcribed  from 
the  original  MS.  of  the  lady  at  Venice."  This 
Cleland  was  well  known  ni  his  time  as  the  autiioi'  of 
a  grossly  innnoral  book,  foi-  the  wi-itiiig  of  which  he 
was  summoned  before   the   Trivy  Council,  and   as  a 
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sign  of  the  looseness  of  the  times,  instead  of 
punishing-  liim  for  liis  witty  iniquities,  the  President, 
as  he  said,  to  prevent  him  from  writing  another  such 
a  book,  and  no  doubt  thinking  his  hireling  pen 
might  1)0  of  some  service  to  the  party  in  power — 
rewai'ded  this  jaded  hack  in  the  service  of  Satan 
with  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
This  meagre  scribbler  was  ever  ready  to  let  out  his 
pen,  like  Captain  Dalgetty  his  sword,  for  hire ;  to 
write  upon  any  side  of  a  subject,  whether  it  was 
religious,  moral,  or  political.  This  man  achieved 
also  some  notoriety  as  a  translator  of  the  celebrated 
letters  of  Pope  Ganganelli,  and  in  the  English  edition 
he  managed  to  introduce  a  number  of  spurious  with 
the  genuine  letters.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
mitigated rascal,  and  if  there  was  any  goodness  in 
his  character,  he  carefully  kept  it  to  himself. 

That  another  copy  of  Lady  Mary's  letters  was  in 
existence  similar  to  the  Sowden  MS.  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt.  This  copy,  it  is  said,  was  given  by 
the  authoress  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  and  it  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  Lady  Bute.  The  prin- 
cipal evidence  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
first  published  Eastern  letters  is  that  of  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart,  already  mentioned,  wdiose  testimony  is  un- 
impeachable. She  states  "  that  during  Lady 
Wortley's  travels  she  kept  a  journal,  and  persisted  in 
it  as  long  as  she  lived,  communicating  what  she 
wrote  to  no  person  Avhatever.  The  diary,  of  course, 
became  voluminous.  Lady  Bute,  who  knew  nothing 
of  it  till  it  came  into  her  possession  a  few  days 
before  her  mother's  death,  always  kept  it  under  lock 
and  key.     It  was  from  this  journal  that  Lady  Mary 
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ti-aiisci'ili(M|  licr  Icttci's,  and  tlicv  coiitaiinMl  tlic  sntii 
and  .sii!)stance  of  her  travels.  Tlie  description  oi" 
her  jonrney,  of  the  conrt  and  society  of  Vienna,  of 
inoculation,  of  Fatinia,  of  the  Sultana  Hafiter,  of  the 
anli(|\iit ics,  l)atlis,  iiios(HU's,  janissaries,  eft'ciidis,  etc. 
etc.,  were  all  there  ;  sometimes  more  diftusely  o'iven, 
but  oftener  in  the  same  words.  For  although  she 
did  not  desigm  the  correspondence  for  ])ul)lication 
while  she  was  living',  she  had  it  co])ied,  and  allowetl 
many  people  to  read  it."  And  again  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart  says,  "  these  volumes,  containing  Tjady 
Mary's  journal  while  in  Turkey,  were  among  those 
which  Lady  Bute  trusted  one  of  her  family — doubt- 
less Lady  Louisa  herself — to  peruse  alone.  This 
portion  of  her  diary  was  retained  some  time,  com- 
pared with  the  printed  letters,  and  examined  with 
very  great  attention." 

We  shall  give  some  extracts  from  these  Eastern 
letters.  Like  all  good  travellers.  Lady  Mary  carried 
a  head  above  her  eyes.  Her  letters  abound  in 
picturesque  descriptions,  which  impart  an  almost 
prismatic  hue  to  our  language.  It  was  not  the 
fashion  in  those  days  to  go  into  raptures  over 
mountain  scenery,  rather  otherwise.  Some  years 
before  Lady  ]\fary's  time  Tfowell  describes  the 
Alps  "  as  high  and  hideous,  .  .  .  these  uncouth 
and  huge  monstrous  excrescences  of  nature,  etc." 
Thomas  Burnet,  an  bhiglisli  di\ine,  one  of  the 
Masters  of  the  Charter  House,  wlio  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wi-ote  a  eniious 
work  on  cosmogony,  which  was  very  popuhir  in  his 
day;  it  was  entitled  'The  Sacred  Theory  of  the 
Earth.'      The   writei-   snpposed    that    the    sui'face    of 
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our  o'lobe  was  in  its  pristine  state  perfectly  flat  and 
level  ;  that  in  eonse(pience  of  man's  fall  it  had  been 
defornuMl  l)y  unsightly  protuberances,  as  rocks  and 
nioiiiitaiiis,  wliicli  were  the  tokens  of  divine  wrath, 
vestiues  of  that  awful  convulsion  which  tore  the  old 
world  to  pieces.  Lady  Mary  describes  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Alps  "  as  hideous,"  the  savage  gorges 
seemed  to  her  "  fit  entrance  to  the  gates  of  hell." 

These  Eastern  letters  contain  admirable  sketches 
of  character  dramatically  delineated,  with  lich 
figured  arabesque  embellishments  of  scenes  and 
customs,  glowing  with  the  voluptuous  barbaric 
splendour  of  Oriental  bfe.  There  is  also  a  running 
commentary  of  jiiq/nnit  satire,  and  half-cynical 
iron}^  which  through  the  nimble  vivacity  of  the 
writer's  understanding  turned  to  diversion  the  odd 
turns  and  grotesque  incidents  of  her  chequered 
career,  so  that  she  was  able  to  mark  the  comic  and 
ludicrous  sides  of  human  life,  and  to  give  a  bright- 
ness and  eclat  to  the  age  she  lived  in.  Lord  Byron 
often  referred  to  these  Eastern  letters  with  admira- 
tion, and  sometimes  versified  the  writer's  descrip- 
tions. In  the  following  stanzas  he  gracefully 
alludes  to  the  o-ifted  author — 


"  The  European  with  the  Asiau  shore 
Sprinkled  with  Palaces ;  the  ocean  stream 
Here  and  there  studded  with  a  seventy-four; 
Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam  ; 
The  Cyprus  groves ;  Olympus  high  and  lioar, 
The  twelve  Isles,  and  more  tlian  I  could  dream, 
Or  less  describe,  present  the  very  view, 
Which  charm'd  the  charming  Marv  Montaofu." 
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These  Eastern  letters  are  valuable  as  giving- 
picturesque  descriptions  of  countries  at  a  time  when 
travellers  were  comparativelv  few,  and  very  little 
known,  especially  of  Turkey,  except  from  an  outside 
view.  They  are  perhaps  unrivalled  in  their  graphic 
sketches  of  contemporary  mannei's  and  customs  of 
the  various  places  she  visited.  Her  description  of 
Holland  might  answer  at  the  present  time,  so  little 
is  that  country  changed.  From  Holland,  after 
visiting  various  places  of  interest,  she  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  and  her  account  of  that  city  reads  very 
strangely  now.  Her  appearance  at  first  going  to 
Court  and  of  the  prevalent  fashions  are  tlnis 
described  : 

"  In  order  to  that  ceremony,  I  was  squeezed 
uj)  in  a  gown  and  adorned  with  a  gorget  and  the 
other  implements  thereunto  belonging ;  a  dress  very 
inconvenient,  liut  wliicli  cei-tainly  shows  the  neck 
and  shape  to  gi'eat  advantage.  I  cannot  f()rl)ear  in 
this  place  giving  j^ou  some  description  of  the  fashions 
here,  which  are  mo7-e  monstrous  and  contrary  to  all 
common  sense  and  reason  than  is  possible  foi'  you  to 
imagine.  TIk^'  build  cci'tnin  f:i])rics  of  gau/e  on 
their  heads  about  a  yard  high,  consisting  of  thi-ee  or 
four  stories,  fortified  with  numberless  yards  of 
heavy  ribl)on.  The  t'oimd.-itKiU  of  tin's  sti-uctui'e  is  a 
thing  tlicy  call  a  I'xmrli',  which  is  exaclh  nf  the 
same  sha})(^  and  kind,  but  about  Umv  fiincs  as  big, 
as  those  rolls  oui-  prudent  milkmaids  make  use  of 
to  fix  their  ])ails  upon.  This  machine  they  cover 
with  tlieii-  own  hair,  which  they  mix  with  ;i  gceat 
de;il  of  false,  it  being  a  particular  beauty  to  have 
their   heads   too   laro'O   to   <j:o   into    a    moderate    tub. 
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Tlieir  liaii'  is  prodio-iously  powdered  to  conceal  the 
mixture,  and  set  ont  with  three  or  four  rows  of 
bodkins  (wonderfully  laro-e,  that  stick  ont  two  or 
three  inches  from  their  haii-)  made  of  diamonds, 
pearls,  red,  green,  and  yellow  stones,  that  certainly 
requires  as  much  art  and  experience  to  carry  the 
load  upright  as  to  dance  upon  May-day  with  the 
garland.  Their  whalebone  petticoats  outdo  ours  by 
several  yards  circumference,  and  cover  some  acres 
of  ground."  At  that  time  questions  of  precedence 
and  ceremony  were  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent. 
"  'Tis  not  long  since  two  coaches,  meeting  in  a 
narrow  street  at  night,  the  ladies  in  them  not  being 
able  to  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  which  should  go 
back,  sat  there  with  equal  gallantry  till  two  in  the 
morning,  and  were  both  so  fully  determined  to  die 
upon  the  spot,  rather  than  yield  in  a  point  of  that 
importance,  that  the  street  would  never  have  been 
cleared  till  their  deaths,  if  the  Emperor  had  not  sent 
his  guards  to  part  them ;  and  even  then  they  refused 
to  stir,  till  the  expedient  was  found  out  of  taking 
them  both  out  in  chairs  exactly  at  the  same  moment, 
after  which  it  was  with  some  difficulty  the  j>'^9  was 
decided  between  the  two  coachmen,  no  less  tenacious 
of  their  rank  than  the  ladies." 

Lady  Mary  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  frigid 
ceremonials  of  the  Austrian  Court,  with  its  heavy 
uniformity  of  manners,  its  insufferable  boredom,  and 
mechanical  routine.  She  could  see  no  reality  behind 
the  ceremonial ;  to  her  the  adulatory  obsequiousness 
of  the  courtier,  Ja  dpclamatioii  ties  jainhps,  was  not  a 
whit  more  reasonable  or  intelligible  than  the  etiquette 
of  Chinese  visits  of  ceremony,  where  the  first  man- 
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dariii  bows  to  tlic  flooi-,  niid  tlicii  \]\v  second  in:iii(l;iriii 
bows  to  tlie  floor,  and  tlicii  the  tirst  mandarin  auaiii 
bows  to  the  floor,  and  thus  they  go  on  until  llicir 
friendship  and  })atience  nuist  be  sorely  tried.  'rrul\ 
says  Shakespeare  : 

"When  love  bc^'ins  to  sicken  iiiid  decay, 
It  iisetli  ail  enforced  eereiiioiiv." 

Leaving  Vienna,  Lady  ^lary  found  the  fashions 
more  monstrous  in  the  provinces.  Tn  a  letter  dated 
from  Prague,  1  71  (i,  she  gives  the  bdloAving  account 
of  the  ladies'  gar))  there  : — "  They  are  dressed  after 
the  fashions  as  people  in  Exeter  imitate  those  of 
London  ;  that  is,  their  imitation  is  more  excessive 
than  the  origiuid  ;  'tis  not  easy  to  describe  what 
extraordinary  figures  they  make  Tlie  person  is  so 
much  lost  l)etween  head-dress  and  petticoat,  they 
have  as  nuudi  occasion  to  write  upon  their  backs, 
'  This  is  a  woman,'  for  the  iidoi'ination  of  travellers, 
as  ever  sign-post  paintei-  liad  to  write  'This  is  a 
bear.'"  AVhen  Lady  Mary  reaches  Adrianople  she 
is  in  a  new  world,  and  she  sees  the  Grand  Turk  in 
the  last  days  of  his  magnificence  and  great  ])Owei-, 
when  everything  was  eastern  about  him.  As  we 
i-ead  these  letters,  "  The  RecoUections  of  tlie  Arabian 
Nights"  come  l)ack  to  us — 

"When   I  lie  lii'ce/e  of  a  joy  fill  dawn   hiew  tree 
In  t  he  silken  sail  of  infancy." 

We  seem  to  he  in  a  land  of  enchant  nienl  of  a 
sensual  earthly  pai'mlise.  And  Lad\  Mar\  nnist 
lia\'e  sonietnues  I'eahsed  the  poet's  \isioii 
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"  T  came  n\nn\  the  groat 
i^avilioii  of  the  Caliphat, 
Ris-ht  to  the  carveii  cedarn  doors 
Fhmg-  inward  over  spangled  floors. 
Broad-basod  flights  of  marble  stairs 
h'aii  u])  with  gohlen  balustrade 
After  the  fashion  of  the  time 
And  humour  of  the  golden  ])riine 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid." 

In  her  visit  to  the  baths  of  Sophia  a  very 
humorous  incident  occurred,  which  is  better  told  in 
her  correspondence  with  Spence  some  3^ears  after- 
wards, than  in  her  letter  written  during  the  embassy. 
She  says : — "  One  of  the  highest  entertainments  in 
Turkey  is  having  you  to  their  baths.  When  I  was 
introduced  to  one,  the  lady  of  the  house  came  to 
undress  me,  another  high  compliment  they  pay  to 
strangers.  After  she  had  slipped  off  my  goAvn,  and 
saw  my  stays,  she  was  very  much  struck  at  the 
sight  of  them,  and  cried  out  to  the  other  ladies  in 
the  l)ath,  '  Come  hither,  and  see  how  cruelly  the 
poor  Enghsh  ladies  are  used  by  their  husbands. 
You  need  boast,  indeed,  of  the  superior  liberties 
allowed  you,  when  they  lock  you  thus  up  in  a  box.'  " 

Lady  Mary  was  the  first  to  introduce  inoculation 
for  the  smallpox  in  this  country,  which  she  learned 
from  the  Turks,  aiid  she  first  made  the  experiiiient 
upon  her  own  little  son. 

She  hved  about  twelve  months  among  the  Moslems, 
as  her  husband  held  the  high  position  of  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Constantinople,  under  the  relaxed 
rule  of  the  Sultan  Achmet  III.  She  had  an  op])or- 
tunity  of  studying  the  inner  social  life  of  the  people 
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as  only  a  lady  could  see  it,  and  as  it  had  never  been 
seen  before,  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  Grand 
Turk  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  for  the 
Turks  had  driven  tlie  A^enetians  out  of  Greece, 
Peter  the  Great  had  been  defeated  by  the  Grand 
Vizier  on  the  banks  of  the  Prutli,  and  was  only  saved 
through  the  dexterity  of  Catherine  by  paying  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  save  himself  and  army  from  capi- 
tulation, Charles  XII  had  also  been  taken  a  prisoner, 
and  was  still  their  captive.  Lady  Mary  saw  much 
to  admii'e  in  the  Turkish  people,  in  spite  of  their 
indolent  and  voluptuous  habits,  their  ostentatious 
splendour  and  rag-fair  emblazonments.  There  is  no 
doubt  she  became  at  one  time  somewhat  enamoured 
with  the  soft  refinements  of  luxury  and  sweetly 
sensuous  style  of  living.  It  is  easy  to  believe  a 
creed  which  pleases  us,  and  it  is  no  won(k'r  that, 
perhaps  in  the  freakisli  Avantonness  of  her  fancy 
(we  think  she  was  always  a  bit  of  a  Pagan  at  heart) 
she  imbibed  some  of  the  principles  of  the  later 
Epicureans,  and  (|iiite  forgot  lier  eai-ly  love  for  the 
maxims  of  Epictetiis.  '^Pliis  /icucIkiuI  i'ov  liixiii'ious 
living  and  amusements  is  shown  in  licr  description  of 
the  happy  state  of  the  Turkish  women,  which 
many  present  votaries  of  pleasure  would  consider  the 
highest  ideal  oF  a  feminine  life.  She  wrote,  "  They 
(the  Tui'kisli  women  )  ;ire  |)erlia|)sfreer  than  any  ladies 
in  the  universe,  and  are  the  only  women  in  the  world 
that  lead  a  life  of  uninterrupted  pleasure,  exempt 
from  cares,  their  whole  time  l)eing  spent  in  visiting, 
l)atliing,  or  tlie  agreeable  ininiscuicnt  of  spending 
money,  and  inventing  new  fashions.  A  husband 
would  be  thought  mad  tlmt  exacted  any  degree  of 
YOL.  XXII.  22 
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economy  from  liis  \vif(\  wliose  ex])eiises  are  no  way 
limited  but  l)y  her  own  fancy.  'Tis  his  Imsiness  to 
get  money,  and  hers  to  spend  it;  and  this  nol)le 
prerogative  extends  itself  to  the  very  meanest  of 
the  sex.  Here  is  a  fellow  that  carries  embroidered 
handkerchiefs  upon  his  back  to  sell,  as  miserable  a 
figure  as  you  may  suppose  such  a  mean  dealer,  yet 
I'll  assure  you  his  wife  scorns  to  wear  anything  less 
than  cloth  of  gold,  has  her  ermine  furs,  and  a  very 
handsome  set  of  jewels  for  her  head." 

In  another  of  her  letters  she  describes  a  visit  paid 
to  a  broken-hearted  widow,  the  Sultana  Hafitan, 
"  who  passed  her  time  in  uninterrupted  mourning 
for  a  husband  who  had  l)een  dead  fifteen  years," 
but  who  seemed  to  derive  the  greatest  consolation 
in  dressing  richly,  and  decking  herself  from  head  to 
foot  with  jewels,  reminding  us  of  the  lady  mentioned 
by  Miss  Becker  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association,  who  made  the  modest  confession 
"  that  to  be  well  and  comfortalily  dressed  is  a 
sensation  of  delight  which  religion  is  incapable  of 
affording."  The  Sultana  received  Lady  Mary  in  a 
dress  covered  with  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  "  which  was  worth  above  £100,000  sterling. 
.  .  .  She  gave  me  a  dinner  of  fifty  dishes  of  meat, 
which  (after  their  fashion)  were  placed  on  the  table 
but  one  at  a  time,  and  was  extremely  tedious.  But  the 
magnificence  of  her  table  answered  very  well  to  that 
of  her  dress.  The  knives  were  of  gold,  the  hafts 
set  with  diamonds.  Everything  was  of  gold  except 
the  food.  She  afterwards  visited  the  wife  of  the 
Deputy  G-rand  Vizier  at  Adrianople,  of  which  she 
ofives  the  followino-  interesting  account  :   "  I  went  to 
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visit  the  Kiyaya's  lady,  wlK)se  liusl)an(l  was  tlie 
secoiiil  officer  in  the  empire,  and  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  first,  the  Grand  Vizier  having  only  the 
name,  while  he  exercised  the  juithority.  All  thhigs 
here  were  with  quite  another  air  than  at  the  Grrand 
Vizier's,  and  the  very  house  confessed  the  difference 
between  an  old  (lerotc,  and  a  young  beauty.  It  was 
nicely  clean  and  magnificent.  I  was  met  at  the  door 
by  two  black  eunuchs,  who  led  me  through  a  long 
gallery,  between  two  ranks  of  beautiful  young  girls, 
with  their  hair  finely  plaited,  almost  hanging  to 
their  feet,  all  dressed  in  fine  light  damasks  brocaded 
with  silver.  T  was  sorrj^  that  decency  did  not 
|)ermit  me  to  stop  to  consider  them  nearer.  But 
that  thought  was  lost  upon  my  entrance  into  a  large 
room,  or  rather  pavilion,  l)uilt  round  with  gilded 
sashes,  which  were  most  of  them  thrown  up,  and 
the  trees  planted  near  them  gave  an  agreeable 
shade,  whicli  hindered  the  sun  from  being  trouble- 
some. The  jessamines  and  honeysuckles  that 
twisted  round  their  trunks,  shedding  a  soft  perfume, 
increased  l)y  a  white  mai'ble  t'ouiilaiii  playing  sweet 
watei'  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  which  fell  into 
three  or  four  basins  with  a  pleasing  sound.  The 
roof  was  painted  with  all  sorts  of  fiowers,  falling  out 
of  gilded  baskets  that  seemed  himbling  down.  On 
a  sofa,  raised  three  steps,  and  covered  willi  line 
Persian  carpets,  sat  the  Kii/iii/d'.s  lady,  leaning  on 
cushions  of  white  satin,  eiidn'oidered  ;  and  at  her 
feet  sat  two  young  girls,  llie  eldest  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  lovely  as  angels,  dressed  perfectly  i-ich, 
and  almost  covered  with  jewels.  But  they  were 
hardly  seen   near  the  fair    Fafiimi   (for   that    is    her 
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name),  so  much  lier  beauty  effaced  everytliiuo-.  I 
have  seen  all  that  has  been  called  lovel}^,  either  in 
England  or  Germany,  and  must  own  that  I  never 
saw  anything  so  gloriously  beautiful,  nor  can  I 
recollect  a  face  that  would  have  been  taken  notice 
of  near  hers.  She  stood  up  to  receive  me,  saluting 
me  after  their  fashion,  putting  her  hand  upon  her 
heart  with  a  sweetness  full  of  majesty,  that  no  court 
breeding  could  ever  give.  She  ordered  cushions  to 
be  given  me,  and  took  care  to  place  me  in  the 
corner,  which  is  the  place  of  honour.  I  confess, 
though  the  Greek  lady  had  before  given  me  a  great 
opinion  of  her  beauty,  I  was  so  struck  with  admira- 
tion that  I  could  not  for  some  time  speak  to  her, 
being  wholly  taken  up  in  gazing  .  .  .  After  my 
first  surprise  was  over  I  endeavoured,  b}^  nicely 
examining  her  face,  to  find  out  some  imperfection 
without  any  fruit  of  my  search ;  but  being  clearly 
convinced  of  the  error  of  that  vulgar  notion,  that  a 
face  perfectly  regular  would  not  be  agreeable ; 
nature  having  done  for  her  with  more  success  what 
Apelles  is  said  to  have  essayed,  by  a  collection  of 
the  most  exact  features,  to  form  a  perfect  face,  and 
to  that  a  behaviour,  so  full  of  grace  and  sweetness, 
such  easy  motions,  with  an  air  so  majestic  yet  free 
from  stiffness  and  affectation,  that  I  am  persuaded 
could  she  be  suddenly  transported  upon  the  most 
polite  throne  of  Europe,  no  one  would  think  her 
other  than  born  and  bred  to  be  a  queen,  though 
educated  in  a  country  we  call  barbarous.  To  say 
all  in  a  word,  our  most  celebrated  English  beauties 
would  vanish  near  her. 

"  ,   ,   ,  I  am  afraid  vou  will  accuse  me  of  extrava- 
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gance  in  this  description.  1  think  1  have  read 
somewhere  that  women  always  speak  in  rapture 
when  they  speak  of  beauty,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  I  rather 
think  it  is  virtue  to  be  able  to  admire  without  any 
mixture  of  desire  or  envy.  The  gravest  writers 
have  spoken  with  great  warmth  of  some  celebrated 
pictures  and  statues.  The  workmanship  of  Heaven 
certainly  excels  all  our  weak  imitations,  and  I  think 
has  a  much  better  claim  to  our  praise.  For  me,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  own  I  took  more  pleasure  in 
looking  on  the  beauteous  Fatima,  than  the  finest  piece 
of  sculpture  could  have  given  me." 

Lord  Byron  had  evidently  this  last  passage  in  his 
mmd  when  he  wrote — 


"I've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real, 
Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal." 


Though  Lady  Mary  was  often  an  apologist  for 
Turkish  laws  and  customs,  she  did  not  forget  to 
expose  the  frightful  amount  of  corru[)ti()H  which 
prevailed,  and  the  horrible  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
the  ruling  powers,  which,  however,  was  somewhat 
tempered  by  mob-law.  In  this  earthly  paradise,  the 
richest  land  on  what  the  Americans  call  God 
Almighty's  footstool,  the  Devil,  or  something  verj^ 
like  him,  ruled  to  his  heart's  content.  "The  Govern- 
ment," wrote  Lady  Mary,  "  is  entirely  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  army;  and  the  (xrand  Signior,  witli  all  his 
absolute  power,  as  imicli  a  sla\(>  as  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  trembles  at  a  janissary's  frown.  Here  is, 
indeed,   a   much  greater   appearance    of    sujjjection 
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than  among  as ;  a  minister  of  state  is  not  spoken  to 
but  upon  the  knee.  Shoukl  a  reflection  on  his  con- 
duct be  dropped  in  a  coffee-house  (for  they  have 
spies  everyAvliere),  the  house  woukl  be  rased  to  the 
ground,  and  perhaps  the  whole  company  put  to 
torture.  No  huzzaing  mobs,  senseless  pamphlets, 
and  tavern  disputes  about  politics,  none  of  our 
harmless  calling  names ;  l)ut  when  a  minister  here 
displeases  the  people,  in  three  hours'  time  he  is 
drao-o-ed  even  from  his  master's  arms.  They  cut  off 
his  hands,  head,  and  feet,  and  throw  them  before 
the  palace  gate  with  all  the  respect  in  the  world; 
while  that  Sultan  (to  whom  they  all  profess  an  un- 
limited adoration)  sits  trembling  in  his  apartment, 
and  dare  neither  defend  nor  avenge  his  favourite. 
This  is  the  blessed  condition  of  the  most  absolute 
monarch  upon  earth,  who  owns  no  hur  but  his  ivdi.'' 
Yet  Lady  Montagu  expresses  herself  as  "  charmed 
with  many  points  of  the  Turkish  law,  to  our  shame 
be  it  spoken,  better  designed  and  better  executed 
than  ours  ;  particulai"ly  the  punishment  of  convicted 
liars  (triumphant  criminals  in  our  country,  God 
knows  !).  They  are  burnt  in  the  forehead  with  a  hot 
iron,  being  proved  the  authors  of  any  notorious 
falsehood.  How  many  white  foreheads  should  we 
see  disfigured ;  how  many  fine  gentlemen  would  be 
forced  to  wear  their  wigs  as  low  as  their  eyebrows, 
were  this  law  in  practice  with  us  !  "  This  admirable 
method  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  if  ever  applied  in  this  country  it  should 
be  not  only  to  those  convicted  of  "thumping  lies," 
but  also  the  little  anonymous  liars  who  are  the  pests 
of  our   literature   and  puljlic  life.     In  Lady  Mary's 
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time  the  Turk  rc^anU-d  the  Cliristiau  with  cou- 
temptiioiis  tolerance.  She  gives  us  a  hTuiioroiis 
description  of  a  people,  "  natives  of  Arnaoutlich, 
the  ancient  Macedonia,"  who  "  living  between 
Christians  and  Mahometans,  and  not  being  skilled  in 
controversy,  declare  that  they  are  ntterly  nnable  to 
judge  which  religion  is  1)est ;  Init,  to  l)e  certain  of 
not  entirely  rejecting  the  truth,  they  very  prudently 
follow  l:)oth,  and  go  to  the  mosques  on  Fridays,  and 
the  church  on  Sundays,  saying  for  their  excuse  that 
at  the  day  of  judgment  they  are  sure  of  protection 
from  the  true  prophet ;  l)ut  whicli  that  is  they  are 
not  able  to  determine  in  this  world.  I  l3elieve  there 
is  no  other  race  of  mankind  have  so  modest  an 
opinion  of  their  own  capacity."  In  our  own  country 
there  have  been  similar  cases  of  religious  compro- 
mise. AVe  all  know  the  story  of  the  old  lady  who  in 
order  to  make  the  insurance  of  her  soul's  salvation 
doubly  sure,  paid  a  premium  of  £1U,UUU  to  the  Pope, 
and  a  like  sum  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
In  one  of  Lady  Montagu's  charming  letters  addressed 
to  Pope,  she  in  a  very  felicitous  manner  compares 
the  dress,  customs,  etc.,  described  by  Homer,  with 
what  she  saw  around  liei' ;  she  wrote:  "  J  read  over 
your  Homer  here  with  au  iiiHuite  pleasure,  and  find 
several  little  passages  explained  tliat  I  did  not  before 
entirely  comprehend  the  l)eauty  of,  many  of  the 
customs,  and  much  of  the  dress  then  in  fashion, 
being  yet  retained  ;  and  I  don't  wonder  to  find  more 
remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant  tliaii  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  eounli-y,  tlie  Turks  not  taking 
the  pains  to  introiluce  theii-  own  manners  as  has 
been    generally     [)ractiscd     l)y     othei-    nations    that 
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imagine  themselves  more  polite,  it  would  l)e  too 
tedious  to  you  to  point  out  all  the  passages  that 
relate  to  the  |)resent  ciTstouis.  lUit  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  princesses  and  great  ladies  pass  their  time 
at  their  looms,  embroidering  veils  and  robes,  sur- 
rounded by  their  maids,  which  are  always  very 
numerous,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  Andro- 
mache and  Helen  described.  The  description  of 
the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly  resembles  those  that 
are  now  worn  by  the  great  men,  fastened  before 
with  Ijroad  golden  clasps,  and  embroidered  round 
with  rich  work.  The  snowy  veil  that  Helen  throws 
over  her  face  is  still  fashionable,  and  I  never  see  (as 
I  do  very  often)  half  a  dozen  of  old  pashas  with 
their  reverend  beards  sitting  basking  in  the  sun,  but 
I  recollect  good  King  Priam  and  his  counsellors." 

"  Their  manner  of  dancing  is  certainly  the  same 
that  Diana  is  said  to  have  danced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Eurotas.  The  great  lady  still  leads  the  dance, 
and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who 
imitate  her  steps,  and,  if  she  sings,  make  up  the 
chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively, 
yet  with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft.  The 
steps  are  varied,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her 
that  leads  the  dance,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and 
infinitely  more  agreealjle  than  any  of  our  dances, 
at  least  in  my  opinion.  I  sometimes  make  one  in 
the  train,  but  am  not  skilful  enough  to  lead ;  these 
are  Grecian  dances,  the  Turkish  being  very  dif- 
ferent." It  was  a  description  of  this  dance  wliich 
Lord  Byron  has  so  exquisitely  versified — 
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And  further  on  a  ^roup  of  (Grecian  girls, 
The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving, 

Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls ; 
Link'd  hand  in  hand,  and  dancing;  each  too  having 
Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  curls — 

(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving) ; 
.Their  leader  sang  -  and  bounded  to  her  song. 
With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 

In  another  letter  Lach^  Montagu  gives  a  grapliic 
account  of  her  visit  to  the  Turkish  camp,  and  of  the 
stranii'e  Corvljantic  amusements  she  witnessed  there. 
"I  went  in  my  Turkish  coach  to  the  camp,  wliicli  is 
to  move  in  a  few  days  to  the  frontiers.  The  Sultan 
is  already  gone  to  liis  tents,  and  all  his  court ;  the 
appearance  of  them  is,  indeed,  very  magnificeDt. 
Those  of  the  great  men  are  rather  like  pahices  than 
tents,  taking  up  a  great  compass  of  ground,  and 
being  divided  into  a  vast  numl^er  of  apartments. 
They  are  all  green,  and  the  jxichas  of  fjirrr  fai/M 
have  those  ensigns  of  their  power  placed  in  a  very 
conspicuous  manner  before  their  tents,  which  are 
adorned  on  tlie  top  with  gilded  l)rdls,  uioi'(>  or  less 
according  to  their  different  ranks.  The  ladies  go 
in  their  coaches  to  see  this  camp  as  eagerly  as  ours 
did  to  that  of  Hyde  Park ;  liut  it  is  easy  to  observe 
that  the  soldiers  do  not  l)egiii  the  caiiip;iign  with 
any  great  cheerfulness.  Tlie  war  is  a  general 
grievance  upon  the  people,  but  particularly  hard 
upon  the  tradesmeu,  now  tlint  tlie  fJi'and  Signior 
is  resolved  to  lead  liis  iii'iny  in  person. 

"  Every  company  of  t  licni  is  obliged,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, to  make  a  present  according  to  their  al)ility. 

"  I  took  the  pains  of  rising  at  six  in  the  morning 
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to  see  tliat  coi-emony,  wliicli  did  not,  liowever,  l)eg'in 
till  eight.  Tlie  Grrand  Signior  was  at  the  seraglio 
Aviiidow  to  see  the  [Ji'ocessioii,  wliieh  ])assed  tlirough 
all  the  principal  streets.  It  was  preceded  hv  an 
rfrndi  mounted  on  a. camel,  richly  furnished,  reading 
aloud  the  Alcoran,  finely  bound,  laid  upon  a  cushion. 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  parcel  of  boys  in  white, 
singing  some  verses  of  it,  followed  by  a  man  dressed 
in  green  boughs,  representing  a  clean  husbandman 
sowing  seed.  After  him  several  reapers,  with  gar- 
lands of  ears  of  corn,  as  Ceres  is  pictured,  with 
scythes  in  their  hands,  seeming  to  mow.  Then  a 
little  machine  drawn  hj  oxen,  in  which  was  a 
windmill,  and  boys  employed  in  grinding  corn, 
followed  by  another  machine  drawn  by  buffaloes, 
carrying  an  oven,  and  two  more  boys,  one  employed 
in  kneading  the  In-ead,  and  another  in  drawing  it 
out  of  the  oven.  These  boys  threw  little  cakes  on 
both  sides  among  the  crowd,  and  were  followed  by 
the  whole  company  of  bakers,  marching  on  foot, 
two  and  two,  in  their  best  clothes,  with  cakes, 
loaves,  pasties,  and  pies  of  all  sorts  on  their  heads, 
and  after  them  two  l)uft"oons  or  jack-puddings, 
with  their  faces  and  clothes  smeared  with  meal, 
who  diverted  the  mol)  with  their  antic  gestures. 
In  the  same  manner  followed  all  the  companies  of 
trade  in  their  empire,  among  Avhich  the  furriers 
made  one  of  the  l)est  figures,  lieing  a  very  large 
machine  set  round  with  skins  of  ermines,  foxes,  etc., 
so  well  stuffed  the  animals  seemed  to  be  alive,  fol- 
lowed hy  music  and  dancers.  I  l^elieve  tliere  were 
upon  the  whole  at  least  20,000  men,  all  ready  to 
follow  his  highness,  if  he  commanded  them.     The 
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rear  was  closed  l)y  tlie  volunteers,  wlio  caino  to  beg 
the  lionour  of  dying  in  his  service.  This  part  of 
the  show  seemed  to  me  so  barbarous,  I  removed 
from  the  win(h)\v  u])oii  tlie  first  appearance  of 
it.  Tliey  were  all  naked  to  the  middle.  Some 
had  their  arms  ])ierced  through,  with  arrows  left 
sticking  in  them.  Others  had  them  sticking  in 
their  heads,  the  blood  trickling  down  their  faces, 
and  some  slashed  their  arms  with  sliar]>  knives, 
making  the  blood  spout  out  upon  those  who  stood 
near ;  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  an  expression  of 
their  zeal  for  glory.  I  am  told  that  some  make 
use  of  it  to  advance  their  love,  and  when  they  are 
near  the  window  where  their  mistress  stands  (all 
the  women  hi  town  being  veiled  to  see  the  spectacle), 
they  stick  another  arrow  for  her  sake,  who  gives 
some  sign  of  approbation  and  encouragement  to  this 
gallantry.  Tlie  wliole  show  lasted  near  eight  houi-s, 
to  my  great  sorrow,  who  was  heartily  tired,  though 
I  was  in  the  house  of  the  Avidow  of  the  captain 
pasha  (admiral),  who  refreshed  me  with  cofFee, 
sweetmeats,  sherbet,  etc.,  with  all  possible  civility." 

In  June,  1718,  Mr.  Wortley  was  recalled  from  liis 
embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  he  returned  with 
Lady  Mary  to  England.  She  gave  in  her  letters 
a  sort  of  Childe  Hai'old  description  of  the  classical 
places  she  saw  or  visited. 

The  letters  written  by  Lady  Mary  Montagu  in 
England,  and  afterwards  abroad,  will,  we  think, 
fairly  match  with  the  corres]:)ondence  of  Horace 
Walpole.  There  is  the  same  outsijokenness,  the 
love  of  gossip,  the  same  cynical  humour — tinged, 
perhaps,  with  a  little  more  spitefidness, — interspersed 
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also  with  interesting  anecilotes.  81ie  lived  in  a 
gossiping  age,  and  was  at  one  time  a  great  gossip 
herself,  \Wthout  the  banalities  of  ordinary  common- 
place scandal.  But  there  was  some  justification  in 
those  babblements  of  Town  talk,  for  they  were 
written  mostly  to  amuse  her  poor  half-mad  sister, 
the  Countess  of  Mar, 

In  our  notice  of  Walpole's  letters  we  mentioned 
some  amusing  instances  of  the  part  taken  by  women 
in  politics.  We  do  not  think  that  Horace  Walpole 
could  have  matched  the  following  comical  story, 
which  would  be  hardly  credible  if  it  had  not  been 
confirmed  by  other  contemporary  writers.  In  a 
letter  dated  March,  17o9,  addressed  to  the  Countess 
of  Pomfret,  she  writes  : — "  At  the  last  warm  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
there  should  be  no  crowd  of  unnecessary  auditors ; 
consequently  the  fair  sex  were  excluded,  and  the 
gallery  destined  to  the  sole  use  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Notwithstanding  which  determination, 
a  tribe  of  dames  resolved  to  show  on  this  occasion 
that  neither  men  nor  laws  could  resist  them.  These 
heroines  were  Lady  Huntingdon,  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry,  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  Lady  West- 
moreland, Lady  Cobham,  Lady  Charlotte  Edwin, 
Lady  Archibald  Hamilton,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Scott,  and  Mrs.  Pendarves,  and  Lady  Frances 
Saunderson.  I  am  thus  particular  in  their  names, 
since  I  look  upon  them  to  be  the  boldest  assertors, 
and  most  resigned  sufPerers  for  liberty,  I  ever  read 
of.  They  presented  themselves  at  the  door  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  Sir  William 
Saunderson  respectfully  informed  them   the  Chan- 
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cellor  liad  made  an  order  against  their  admittance. 
Tlie  Ducliess  of  QueensLerry,  as  head  of  the 
squadron,  pished  at  the  ill-breeding  of  a  mere 
lawyer,  and  desired  him  to  let  them  upstairs  pri- 
vately.    After  some  modest  refusals,  he   swore  by 

G he  would  not  let  them  in.     Her  Grace,  with 

a  noble  warmth,  answered,  by  G they  would 

come  in,  in  spite  of  the  Chancellor  and  tlie  whole 
House.  This  l)eing  reported,  the  Peers  resolved  to 
starve  them  out;  an  order  was  made  that  tlie  doors 
should  not  be  opened  till  they  had  raised  their  siege. 
These  Amazons  now  showed  themselves  (pialified 
for  the  duty  even  of  foot  soldiers ;  they  stood  there 
till  five  in  the  afternoon  without  sustenance,  every 
now  and  then  playing  volleys  of  thumps,  kicks,  and 
raps  against  the  door,  with  so  much  violence  that 
the  speakers  in  the  House  were  scarce  heard.  When 
the  Lords  were  not  to  be  conquered  by  this,  the  two 
duchesses  (very  well  apprised  of  the  use  of  strata- 
gems in  war)  commanded  a  dead  silence  of  half  an 
hour  ;  and  the  Chancellor,  who  thought  this  a  certain 
proof  ot"  their  a1)sence  (the  Commons  also  1)eing 
very  impatient  to  enter),  gave  order  foi-  the  opening 
of  the  door;  upon  which  they  all  rushed  in,  pushed 
aside  their  competitors,  and  placed  themselves  in  the 
front  rows  of  the  gallery.  They  stayed  there  till 
after  ele\'en,  wlieti  tlic  House  rose;  and  (hiring  the 
debate  gave  a])phuise,  and  showed  niai'ks  of  disHke, 
not  only  by  smiles  and  winks  (Avhich  have  always 
been  allowed  in  these  cases),  but  by  noisy  laughs 
and  appai'ent  contempts,  wliicli  is  supposed  tlie  true 
reason  why  jjoor  LonI  llervey  S|)oke  miserably.  I 
beg  yonr    pai-don.   dear  inadanie,  for  this   long  rela- 
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tion  ;  but  'tis  impossible  to  bo  short  on  so  copious  a 
subject;  and  vou  uuist  own  this  action  very  well 
Avorthy  of  record,  and  1  thiidv  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
liistory,  ancient  or  modern.  I  look  so  little  in  my 
own  eyes  (who  was  at  that  time  ingloriously  sitting- 
over  a  tea-table)  I  hardly  dare  subscribe  myself — 
Yours. 

Lady  Mary   took  very  little   interest  in  politics, 
and  in  her  extensive  correspondence  she  very  rarely 
alludes  to  wliat  is  passing  around  her  in  that  sphere, 
but  there  is  a  letter  addressed  to  lier  daughter,  the 
Countess  of  Bute,  in  which  she  humorously  alludes 
to  the  coalition  of  parties  which  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1757,  and  she  writes  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  patriot : — "  Your  account  of  the  changes  in  minis- 
terial affairs  do  not  surprise  me,  Imt  nothing  could 
lie  more  astonishing  than  their  all  coming  together. 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  a 
large  family  of  favourite  animals ;  and  not  knowing 
how  to  convey  them  to  his  country  house  in  separate 
equipages,  lie  ordered  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  cat  and  her 
kittens,  a  monkey,  and  a  parrot,  all  to  be  packed  up 
together  in  one  large  hamper,  and  sent  by  a  waggon. 
One  may  easily  guess  how  this  set  of  company  made 
their  journey  ;  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  think 
of  the  present  compound  ministry  without  the  idea 
of    barking,    scratching,    and    screaming.      'Tis    too 
ridiculous  a  one,   I   own,    for  the   gravity  of  their 
characters,    and    still    more    for    tlie    situation   the 
Kingdom  is  in  ;  for  as  much  as  one  may  encourage 
the  love  of  laughter,  'tis  impossible  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  of  one's  native  country." 
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Tliis  story  was   tlms  v(M"sifi(Ml  l)y    Loi'd    Byron  in 
his  "  Don  Jnan  " — 

"A  monkey,  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  mackaw, 

Two  parrots,  with  a  Persian  eat  and  kittens, 

He  chose  from  several  animals  lie  saw, — 

A  terrier,  too,  which  once  had  heen  a  Briton's; 

Who,  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 

The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a  pittance ; 

These  to  secure  in  this  strong  blowing  weather, 

He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  altogether." 

The  corres])oii(l('iice  of  l^ady  Mary  Montao-u  with 
her  (laughter,  Lady  Bute,  is  of  a  very  different 
character  from  tliat  addressed  to  lier  sister,  tlie 
Countess  of  ^Mar.  In  the  former  the  yearning  love 
for  her  daughter,  and  affection  for  her  grandchildren 
come  out.  To  her  'daughter,  in  her  old  age,  she 
wrote,  "You  liave  been  the  passion  of  my  life." 
Fi'om  this  correspondence  we  can  construct  (piite 
an  autobiograpliy,  and  learn  all  al)out  her  daily 
habits  and  various  modes  of  Hving.  We  read  of  the 
pleasures  of  her  outdooi'  and  indoor  life,  of  the 
incessant  activity  of  her  mind.  Although  she  some- 
times speaks  of  her  indolence,  she  never  found  rest  in 
idleness,  or  in  what  is  called  doing  nothing,  and  slie 
would  have  agreed  with  Tennyson,  "  that  perpetual 
idleness  must  l)e  one  of  the  punislinients  of  Hell." 
We  leai-n  also  fi-om  tliese  letters  her  eidightened 
ideas  upon  education,  written  foi-  tlie  benefit  of  lier 
o-randdauo-hters,  whicli  wei-e  fai-  in  advance  of  liei- 
time.  Her  philosophy  of  Hfe  may  be  summed  uj) 
in  liei-  own  simple  words,  that  "all  tlie  lia|»piness 
this  world  can   affoi'd    is   nioi'e   within    reacli    than   is 
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generally  supposed  ;  "  that  "  there  is  no  entertain- 
ment so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure  so 
lasting;"  that  "the  love  of  reading  and  the  ac- 
quiring knowledge  are  the  best  provisions  for  old 
age."  When  she  is  reproached  for  the  love  of 
novel  reading,  she  wrote,  "  I  thank  God  my  tastes 
continue  for  the  gay  part  of  reading.  AViser  people 
may  think  it  trifling,  but  it  serves  to  sweeten  life 
for  me,  and  is  at  worst  better  than  the  generality 
of  conversation."  Perhaps  during  the  afflictions 
and  troubles  of  her  later  life  she  read  novels  not 
so  much  to  help  her  to  think,  as  to  keep  her  from 
thinking.  She  read  a  great  number  of  French 
romances,  which  did  not  require  so  much  deodorizing 
in  translating  to  suit  the  English  taste,  as  so  many 
of  those  which  have  been  written  since  her  time, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  represent  what  has  been 
called  "  the  supreme  incarnation  of  the  natural 
man."  For  some  years  before  her  death,  not  l^eing 
able  to  bear  the  wintry  months  of  our  "  frozen  isle," 
Lady  Mary  lived  abroad  in  retirement,  employing 
herself  in  rural  pursuits,  tending  her  small  farm, 
dairy,  and  also  to  her  needlework.  In  the  year 
1748,  writing  to  her  daughter,  she  quotes  from  the 
old  song — 

"  All  niij  whole  care 
Is  my  farming  afPair, 
To  make  my  corn  grow,  and  my  apple  trees  bear.^' 

She  seems  to  have  had  no  wish  to  rejoin  that  select 
circle  of  which  at  one  time  she  was  the  chief 
ornament,  and  she  had  still  a  more  invincible  dis- 
taste to  enter    either    into    the    fashionable    or  the 
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busy  world.  Tii  one  of  lier  later  letters  to  her 
daughter  she  writes,  "  As  I  approach  second  child- 
hood, I  endeavour  to  enter  into  the  jileasures  of  it." 
And  again,  "  There  is  a  quiet  after  the  abandoning 
of  pursuits  something  like  the  rest  that  follows  a 
laborious  day.  I  tell  this  for  your  comfort.  It 
was  formerly  a  terrifying  view  to  me  that  I  should 
one  day  be  an  old  woman.  I  now  find  that  nature 
has  provided  pleasures  for  every  state.  Those  are 
only  unhapi^y  who  will  not  l)e  contented  with  what 
she  gives,  but  strive  to  l^reak  through  lier  laws 
by  affecting  a  perpetuity  of  youth,  which  appears 
to  me  as  little  desirable  at  present  as  the  babies 
do  to  you  that  were  the  delight  of  your  infancy. 
I  am  at  the  end  of  my  paper,  which  shoi'tens  the 
sermon  of,  dear  child,  your  most  affectionate 
mother." 

In  a  summary  of  her  own  life,  made  not  long 
before  her  death,  she  wrote  to  one  of  her  friends, 
"My  chief  study  all  my  life  has  been  to  lighten 
misfortunes  and  multiply  pleasures  as  far  as  human 
nature  can.  When  I  have  nothing  to  find  in  myself 
from  which  I  can  extract  any  kind  of  delight,  I 
think  of  the  happiness  of  my  friends,  and  rejoice  in 
the  joy  with  which  you  converse  together." 

Lady  Mary  suffered  from  an  internal  malady,  and 
for  some  time  liefore  her  end  she  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  lived,  but  I'atlier  waited  for  deatli,  and 
with  great  calmness  and  composure  (according  to 
the  testimony  of  her  relative,  Mrs.  F]]izabeth 
Montague)  she  awaited  the  final  smnnions.  Lady 
Mary  holds  a  unique  and  permanent  place  in  our 
literatui'e.      Her  writings,  always  popular,  have  now 

vol,,  xxii.  23 
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lived  Ion*!;  enough  to  take  a  firm  root-liold  in  our 
language,  as  one  of  our  literary  classics.     Her  mind 
was  more  masculine  than  feminine,  and  without  any 
offence  to  her  memory,  we  might  describe  her  as  a 
man  born  a  Avoman.      She  had  little  sympathy  for 
the  weaknesses  of  her  own  sex  and,  what  the  world 
seldom    forgives,    she    discarded    the    maxims    of 
ordinary  discretion,  and  showed  no  regard  for  the 
divine    respectabilities    or    the    linen    decencies    of 
society.     There  was  no  invertebrate    amiability  in 
her   character.      The    head    ruled   the   heart;    her 
mind  was  active  and  receptive.     Like  all  true  lovers 
of  knowledge,  she  felt  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
possession  as  the  acquisition  of   knowledge   which 
gives  a  lasting  source  of    happiness.     One  of   the 
best  criticisms  on  her  writings  was  given  by  one  of 
her    contemporaries,    Dr.    Smollet,    in   the    Critical 
Rpiueiv,    1703:  "The    publication    of    these    letters 
will  be  an  immortal  monument  to  the  memory   of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,   and   will    show,   as 
long  as  the  English  language  endures,  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  her  wit,  the  sohdity  of  her  judgment,  the 
elegance  of  her  taste,  and  the  excellence  of  her  real 
character.     These  letters  are  so  bewitchingly  enter- 
taining that  we  defy  the  most  phlegmatic  man  on 
earth  to  read  one  without  going  through  with  them  ; 
or,  after  finishing  the  third   volume,    not    to    wish 
there  were  twenty  more  of  them." 
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Aj^NIVERSARY  IVIEETING. 

ArEiL  24th,  11)01. 

E.  W.    BT^\^.T?r)OK.    Esq.,    C.V).,    Virp-Vre^hleiit, 
took  the  Cliaii'. 

Tin;  Xotice  coiivoniiio'  \\\q  Meetino-  was  read 
by  the  Secretary.  Tlie  Minutes  of  the  Anni- 
versary Meeting  of  1900  were  read  and  signed. 
The  following  was  presented  as  the — 

REPORT  OK  THE  COUNCIL. 

'I'm:  Council  of  the  lloyal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture liaA'C  tlie  s;i(l  duty  of  i-ccoi'diiig  in  their 
report  the  great  loss  which  the  Society,  in 
common  with  all  tlie  King's  subjects,  has  sus- 
tained    1)\     the    hiiiu'iitc(l    death    o^     Her    late 


Majesty  Queen  Victorin,  the  lionnured  mid 
beloved  Patron  of  tlie  Society  for  sixty-four 
years.  In  answer  to  a  telegraphic  message  of 
condolence  signed  by  Dr.  Phene,  as  acting  Vice- 
President,  and  the  Secretary,  the  following 
reply  was  received,  addressed  to  the  President : 

Home  Offtpe,  Whitehall  ; 
Frhriiarii  Sfh,  1001. 
Stt^ 

I  am  commanded  l)y  the  King  to  convey 
to  you  hereby  His  Majesty's  thanks  for  the 
loyal  and  dutiful  Address  of  the  President, 
Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  expressing  their  sympathy  with  His 
]\Iajesty  and  the  Royal  Family  on  the  occasion 
of  the  lamented  death  of  Her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)     Cttas.  T.  RrrrnTE. 

The  President  of  the 
Royal  SoriETV  of  Liteeatuee, 

20,  Hanover  Square,  ^Y. 

At    the    next    meeting    of    the    Council    the 


following  Address  was  drawn  up,  its  form 
being  suggested  by  the  precedent  of  18o7,  and 
after  being  engrossed  upon  vellum  was  for- 
warded to  the  King  in  the  usual  way  : 

KovAJ.  Society  of  LiTEiiATURE, 

20,  Hanovek  Sulare,  W. 

To   iiiE  King's  ^Iost  Excellent  ]\1a.jestv. 

May  it  t'LEASE  Youl'  Majesty, 

We,  Your  Majesty's  dutifid 
and  loyal  suljjects,  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  beg  leave,  in  the  name  of  the  Society 
at  large,  to  approach  Youi'  Majesty  with  the 
expression  of  our  condolence  ujDon  the  great 
loss  which  Your  Majesty  and  the  nation  have 
sustained  by  the  lamented  death  of  our  late 
revered  and  beloved  Sovereign. 

The  Society  which  thus  ])resumes  to  address 
Your  Majesty  upon  this  occasion  was  originally 
founded  under  the  express  sanction  of  His 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  was  incor- 
porated b}'  a  Royal  Charter,  and  Avas  honoured 
with  the  constant  encouragement  and  support 
of  His  Majesty  :   it   contiiiiu'd  during  the  reign 
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of  His  Majesty  King  Williain  the  Fourth  to 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  Royal  Patronage;  and 
on  its  behalf  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
gracious  Patronage  which  Her  late  Majesty 
continued  to  bestow  upon  it  during  the  whole 
course  of  her  reign. 

It  has  also  been  honoured  with  Your  Majesty's 
countenance,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Vice- 
Patron,  and  Avas  presided  over  by  Your 
Majesty's  lamented  Ijrother,  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  late  Duke  of  Albany. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  ventures, 
therefore,  to  lay  at  Your  Majesty's  feet  the 
humble  Petition  of  its  President,  Council,  and 
Fellows,  that  Your  ]\Iajesty  may  be  graciously 
pleased  to  become  its  Patron,  and  to  grant 
your  favour  and  protection  to  the  endeavours 
of  the  Society  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
literature,  and  to  promote  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  its  Charter  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  Your  Majesty's  subjects. 

We  also  tender  to  Your  Majesty  the  humble 
congratulations  of  tlie  Society  upon  the  auspi- 
cious accession  of  Your  Majesty  to  the  throne 
of  your  ancestors,  and  enti'eat  Your  Majesty 
graciously  to  accept  tlie  assurance  of  our  loyal 


devotion  and  of  our  eaiMicst  prayers  for  tlie 
happiness,  prosperity,  and  long  continuance  of 
your  reign. 

Seal.     (Signed)     Halsbuky,  Pri'sidetit, 

Percy  W.  Ames,  Sarn-idnj. 

The  President  also  wrote  to  the  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Purse,  and  received  the  following 
gracious  reply : 

Makluokougi[  House, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ; 

March  26th,  1901. 
My  Loep, 

T  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  submitted  to  the  King  your  letter  of  the 
25th  instant,  and  in  reply  I  am  commanded  to 
say  that  His  Majesty  is  |)leased  to  accede  to  the 
request  contained  in  it,  to  become  Patron  of  tlie 
Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)     D.  M.  Puobyn,  General, 

Keeper  of  the  Prli'i/  Pnr^e. 

TiiF,   Kaki,  or   FT.\Lsi;ci;v,    President 
Royal  Society  of  Lilei'ature. 
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The  Council  have  iilso  the  honour  to  report 
that,  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  there 
have  been  the  folloAving  changes  in,  and  addi- 
tions to,  the  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

They  have  to  announce  with  deep  regret  the 
loss  by  death  of — 

TuE  Right  Hon.  Prof.  F.  Max  Mdllei;,  Hono- 
rary Fellow  of  the  Society  since  1859 ; 

also  by  death  or  other  causes  of — 

K.  B.  Holt,  Es(^. 
A.  N.  Y.  Howell,  Y>sq. 
G.  D.  y.  Olivant,  Esq. 
S.  Clement  Southajj,  Esq. 
F.  Bkoadbridge,  Esq. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  nuich  pleasure 
in  announcing  the  election,  as  a  Foreign 
Honorary   Fellow,   of — 

The   Col  NT   Eutzow  ; 


aud  as  ordinary  Fellows,  of — 

Rev,  Albert  Bage. 

Henry  Bellyse  Baildon,  Kmi.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Robert  Brown,  Esy.,  F.J. I. 

Malcolm  Henry  Carter,  Esq. 

Capt.  W.  Boughton  Chambers. 

Walrond  Bernard  Clarke,  Esq. 

Ri:v.  Frederick  StJohn  Corbett,  M.A. 

Henry  Charles  Fitzgk];ald  Dalton,  Esq.,  L.S.A. 

Barendra  N.  Dutt,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 

Mrs.  C.  Ella  Eve. 

Mrs.  Ella  Mary  Gordon. 

James  Haktlkv,  Esq. 

Thomas  Hobson,  Esq. 

Waltei;  Jknkinsox  Kavk,  Esq.,  .M.A.,  LL.D. 

Miss  Ai;ali;i,la   Kkxkaly,  L.K.C.P.,  L.M. 

HkV.    i*HlLll'    H.    KlK'KUAM,  M.A. 

M.    Lendon-Bennett,  Esq. 
Percy  (j!E()R(iE  Lodge,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Imiward  Macbean,  Esq. 
11 A  1.1    Das  Manna,  Esq. 

AV  1 1,1,1AM     Mll.KS,    I''SQ. 

Rev.    Wll.MAM    ('.     MlMMK,    P:\). 
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Ja51i:s  M.  p.  ]\lLii;iiKAi>,  Esg.,  F.S.S. 

Albkkt  Mvkks,  Esq. 

\Vii,j,iAM  Cai!tvvj;ight  Newsam,  Esq. 

Miss  Isabel  Norwood,  L.L.A. 
Henky  Davenpoet  Nuttall,  Esq. 

Col.  T.  Davies  Sewell. 

John  Alexander  Ekskine  Stuakt,  Esq.,  L.ll.C.T'., 
L.E.C.S. 

Miss  Ellie  Sweetman. 

David  Tollemache,  Esq. 

A.  W.  HiNSLEY  Walkei!,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Miss  Rose  Lilian  Williams. 

George  Henry  Wilson,  Esq. 

Butler  Wood,  Esq. 
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The  Balaiice-slieet  for  1900,  sliowiiio-  tlie 
fiiiaiicitil  state  of  the  Society,  after  beiii(>* 
hiid  on  the  table  for  tlie  information  of  the 
Fellows,  is  printed  with  this  Report  as 
follows : 
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The  foll(nviiio-  l^i])ei's  liavo  hooii  read  l)efore 
the  Society  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meet- 
ing : 

I.  April  2Mh,  1900.  K.  W.  Brabrook,  Esq., 
C.B.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A 
Paper  on  Thr  Life  dud  CJKinirtrrisfir.s  of 
Ghaun'r,  by  Pekcv  AV.  Ames,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

II.  May  16tli,  1900.  The  Rev.  Cliarles 
Taylor,  D.D.,  Master  of  St.  John's  (College, 
Cambridge,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A 
Paper  on  The  Lifrrafur^^  of  Bo]irrnin,  by  the 
CoixT  LuTZow,  Hon.  F.R.S.L. 

III.  May  23rd,  1900.  The  Baron  de  AVorms, 
F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper 
on  TJif'  Sfioh/  of  FnmiJvir  L'dfcrs  o.^  an  Aid  to 
History  and  Bior/raphi/,  by  SA:\rT-EL  Davey,  Esq., 
Member  of  Conncil. 

IV.  Jnne  20tli,  1900.  E.  AV.  Brabrook,  Esq., 
C.B.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A 
Paper  on  TJif'  Vocfrij  of  fjir  Tronhndonrs  rnrnpnrrd 
irifli  fin  if  of  Mod  pni  Frorpiirr',  by  Miss  Hawkixs- 
Dempstek. 

V.  October  24th,  1900.  The  Right.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Halsl^nry,  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
President,    in    the    chair.      A    Paper    on     The 
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Ramayana,  cm  Epic  of  Auri/'uf   JikVki,  by   Pro- 
fessor ROMESH  DlTT,  C.I.K.,  F.li.S.h. 

VI.  November  28tli,  190U.  James  Vwv- 
tis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  tlie  cliair. 
A  Paper  on  Tin'  I'orf  Coirycr  (ind  his  t^ii rrmi ml- 
ings,  by  William  I^oltox,  Esq.,  JMcmhci'  of 
Council. 

VII.  Febrnary  27tli,  1001.  Dr.  Plionc', 
F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  tlio  cliair.  A  \^:\])vv 
on  Primal  lusfincf  mii/  Cull  h  re  in  ArL  by  I 'in  lip 
H.  Newman,  Esq.,  P.P. A.,  j\leml)er  of  (Council. 

VIII.  March  27th,  1  Ool .  .bimes  (^irtis.  Ks(|., 
F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  cliair.  Two  Pa])ers 
on  Efirn)iP.  Dolcl,  iJir  Ahtrli/i'  of  lln'  Iirmiissti iic(\ 
and  The  Mdrhim-nj  <f  Ihr  lui/ir  <f  llir  Lar/r,  l)y 
William  E.  A.  Axox,  h]s(|.,  Lli.l).,  Member  of 
Council. 

The  Secretary,  acting'  also  as  Lihrai-iaii 
R.S.L.,  has  (h'awii  up  the  followim;'  repoi-t  of 
donations  to  the  Lihrai-y  <>f  the  Society  since 
the  last  Anniversary.  These  are  classified 
under  the  several  heacbiigs  of  Governments  or 
Societies,  Home,  Colonial,  and  Forei^'ii  ;  Piihhc 
Institutions,  and   lii(li\i(hial   Donors. 
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Societies  and  Public  Institutions. 
Home. 

Anthropological  Institute. — Jom-iial  to  date. 

East  India  Association. — Jonrna]  to  date. 

Manchkstkr  Geographical  Society. — Journal  to  date. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute.  —  Proceedings,  Vol. 
XXXI.     8°. 

Royal  Dublin  Society.^ — Proceedings  and  Trans- 
actions. Economic  Proceedings.  Scientific 
Proceedings. 

Royal  Geographical  Society. — Geographical  Journal 
to  date. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. — Proceedings, 
and  List  of  Members. 

Royal  Irish  Academy. — Transactions  and  Proceedings 
to  date.     List  of  Members. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. — Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceedings to  date. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  op  London. — Proceedings  to 
date. 

Archasologia.     Vol.  LVII,  Part  i. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archeology. — Proceedings  to 
date. 

University  College,  London. — Calendar. 
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Governments. 

Colonial. 

Xew  Zealand. — From  the   R('g-istrav-(4('nei'al.      New 

Zealand  Official  Year-book,  lOOO. 
From    the    A(;kxt-(!kn'ki:at,. — Statistics  of  tlio  Colony 
of  Xew  South  \Val(>s.      AVorks  hy  T.  A.  Cou'lilun. 

Societies  and  PrBur  Institutions. 

ColonidL 
Canada,  Dominion  of. — Royal  Society  of  Canada  — 

Proceedings    and  Transactions.     Second    Series, 

Vol.  V.     Ottawa. 
Australia. — Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. — 

Journal  and  Proceedings. 
New  Zealand. — New  Zealand   Institute,  Transactions 

and      Proceedings.  Mangareva       Dictionary, 

Caniljier    Islands.      P>y    Kdward  Tregear,    1899. 
From    Sir   James    Hector,    Director    Colonial 

Museum  of  New  Zealaiul.     Catalogue  o!  Lihi-ary. 

For  ei  fin. 

HeLGIL'M. SOCIETK     DES     PxtLLANDISTES. AuaJectd    Bol- 

liiiid  Kina. 
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\]  v.  — Royal    Academy    of    Scikxcks,  Tnnx. — Affi, 

coiitiiiiKMl  to  (late.      Moinoiro,  Vol.  L. 
Royal  Lombard  Institute,  Milan. — Bfudironti, 


8*^.     Ser.  ii  continued  to  date. 
EussiA.— Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Peters- 
burg.— BnUetin.f. 

The  Society  has  received  the  following  from 
individual  donors : 
Adlard  and  Son.— Transactions  of  the  Palfeontogra- 

pliical  Society.     Vol.  LIV. 
CoRBETT,    The    Rev.    F.    StJohn,    M.A.,     F.R.S.L., 

Author. — Sermon  Outlines.     London,  1891. 
Life  from  a  Parson's  Point  of  VioAv.     London, 

1893. 

The  Preacher's  Year.     London,  1894. 

The  Problem  of  Life.     London,  1896. 

Gordon,     Ella     Mary,     F.R.S.L.,     /l7<i//or.— Poems  : 

White  Heather  ;  Golden  Rain. 
FoRSHAW,     Chas.     F.,    LL.T).,     F.R.S.L.,     Author.— 

Masonic  Musings.     London,  1900. 
Editor. — The    Poets    of    Keighley,    Bing-ley, 

HaAVorth,  and  District.     London,  1893. 
—  Editor.  — The  Poets  of  the  Spen  Vall'ey. 
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FdUsHAW,  CiiAs.  F.,  LL.I).,  l-'.K.S.L.,  Editor. — I 'optical 

Tributes  to  Queen  Victoria.      Londou,  1901. 
Author. — The  A"illao-e  Churcli.     Ten  Days  iu 

Lakeland. 
Harvey,     Messrs.,    Authors. — Memoir    of     Haywai'd 

Auo^ustus  Harvey.      By  Lis  Sons.     New  York,  8°, 

1000. 
HiGHTON,  E.  Gilbert,  M.A.,  F.fJ.S.L.     The  Siege  of 

Mafeking" :  a  Patriotic  Poem. 
Lij'i'zow,   The   Cotnt,  Author. — Bohemia  :    a    Sketch. 

London,  8°,  1890. 

Bohemian  Literature.      Jjondon,  8°,  1899. 

Tagore,  Raja  Str  Sourtndro  Mottux,  Kt.,  Tnnidator 

and  Editor. — Abhra,   or  a  Few  Notes   on   'l\vlc. 

Calcutta,  1899. 

Our  Lidian  Horse.     Calcutta,  1899. 

Wrr.soN,     (i.     H.,     F.B.S.L.,    .Iv/ZAor.— Miscellaneous 

Poems.     Ossett,  8°,  1890. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the 
respective  Editors  arid  Proprietors  of  the 
following  Journals  f(M'  presentation  copies: — 
The  Afhenxuni  mid  tlio  Fjdiulniiujli.  J^erinr  to 
date. 
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The  subscription    has   heoii    continued  to  the 
New  Englisli  Dictionary. 


The  list  of  names  i-ecommended  hj  the  out- 
o-oino-  Council  as  the  Officers  and  Council  for 
1901-1902  having  been  submitted  to  ballot, 
the  scrutineers,  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  and  the 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Minifie,  B.D.,  reported  that  the 
House  List  was  unanimouslv  adopted  by  the 
meeting.  The  list  will  be  found  ante,  on  the 
leaf  facing  the  commencement  of  the  Report. 


ANNIVERSARY   ADDRESS. 

BY    E.    W.    BRABROOK,    ESQ.,    r.B.,    F.S.A., 
Vice-President  and   Treasurer. 


[x  the  resfretttible  but  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  L(jrd  Hi<>-]i  ChauceUor,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  I  have  been 
honoured  l)y  his  re(|uest  that  1  should  preside 
over  this  nieethig  in  his  stead,  and  T  now  pro- 
ceed in  that  capacity  to  address  a  few  observa- 
tions to  the  Fellows. 

The  Society  lias  in  tlie  pi'esent  year,  for  tlie 
third  time  in  its  existence,  witnessed  a  demise 
of  the  Crown,  tliou^'li  tliere  is  no  person  now 
a  Fellow  who  was  one  when  Queen  Victoria 
ascended  the  thi-one.  To  tlie  general  grief 
which    affects    the    Kellows   (jf    the   Society,   in 


common  with  all  tlie  subjects  of  her  great 
Empire,  at  the  close  of  a  life  so  noble  and  so 
beneficent,  and  of  a  reign  so  prolonged  and  so 
glorious,  they  add  the  consideration  that  the 
lamented  Queen  was  during  all  that  reign  the 
s'racious  Patron  of  the  Society,  and  that  she  in 
her  personal  capacity  made  no  mean  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  country.  So  long- 
as  the  purity,  the  graciousness,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  home  life  are  loved  and  cherished  by 
English-speaking  men  and  Avomen — and  surely 
that  is  equivalent  to  saying  "  so  long  as  the 
world  lasts  " — the  Queen's  '  Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands,'  and  the 
other  w^orks  in  which  she  I'evealed  the  same 
beautifid  side  of  her  character,  will  be  a  price- 
less and  a  permanent  possession  of  English 
literature.  In  the  exquisite  candour  with  which 
she  permitted  her  people  to  share  with  lier  the 
sources  of  her  too  short-lived  domestic  happi- 
ness, she  stands  alone  among  Royal  authors. 
All  this  has  been  'said  for  us,  though  in  the 
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more  stately  and  dig-nified  language  wliicli  is 
appropriate  to  addresses  to  Royalty,  in  the 
liuiuble  and  dutiful  address  which  the  Earl  of 
Halsbury  presented  on  our  behalf  to  King 
Edward  VII,  and  accompanied  with  the  prayer 
that  His  Majesty,  who  as  Prince  of  Wales  had 
been  for  many  years  Vice-Patron  of  our 
Society,  would  consent  to  accept  the  vacant 
place  of  our  Royal  Patron.  This  re(|uest  has 
been  most  graciously  acceded  to,  and  we  thus 
again  renew  our  fiuictions  as  a  Royal  Society 
in  the  full  sunshine  of  the  Royal  patronage. 

These  events  naturally  give  our  reflections  a 
retrospective  cast.  I  cannot  help  looking  back 
to  the  records  of  the  first  demise  of  the  Crown 
with  which  this  Society  was  connected,  when 
our  uuuiificent  Founder  and  Patron,  King 
George  IV,  slept  with  his  fathers.  With  him, 
I  fear,  died  the  bright  dream  with  wliicli  lie  had 
gilded  the  formation  of  this  Society — that  it 
should  be  to  the  literature  of  the  United  King- 
dom that  which   tlie   Acadcuiie  des   inscriptions 
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et  ties  Bclles-Lettres  is  to  the  literature  of 
France — an  authoritative  discerner  of  the 
merits  of  literary  men,  a  guardian  of  the  purity 
of  the  language  and  of  literature,  a  touchstone 
of  learning.  Whether  those  dreams  could  ever 
have  been  realised,  had  the  generous  endow- 
ments which  he  provided  for  us  been  continued 
to  the  present  day,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  do 
know  that,  despite  the  carping  and  ungenerous 
though  trenchant  criticism  of  Macaulay,  the 
dreams  were  noble  ones,  and  that  it  is  honour- 
able to  the  memory  of  King  George  IV  that  he 
sought  to  realise  them. 

How  entire  the  failure  of  His  Majesty's 
plans  is  supposed  by  our  contemporaries  to  be 
will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  promoters  of 
the  International  Association  of  Academies;, 
recently  founded  in  Paris,  when  dividing  their 
operations  between  science  and  literature,  and 
inviting  the  Royal  Society  to  name  its  dele- 
gates as  representatives  of  the  science  of  the 
United  Kinu-doin,  stated  that   there  is  no  bodv 
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it8  ilelegates  as  representatives  of  the  literature 
of  the  United  Kmgdoni.  Whether  this  was 
said  after  consideration  of  the  claims  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Ro3^al  Society  of  Literature,  or  in 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  that  Society,  it  is 
equally  disappointing  to  us.  If  we  are  doing 
the  work  for  which  we  were  founded,  it  is 
humiliating  that  such  a  body  as  the  Association 
of  Academies  should  not  be  aware  of  our  exist- 
ence. If  we  are  not  doing  that  work,  it  is 
humiliating  that  we  should  be  told  of  our 
defects  in  such  a  manner.  Had  reference  been 
made  to  our  Royal  Charter,  we  might  have 
expected  that  at  least  an  opi^ortunity  would 
have  been  given  us,  on  such  an  interesting 
occasion,  of  saying  whether  or  not  we  were 
prepared  to  undertake  a.  duty  so  obviously 
within  the  limits  of  that  Charter.  It  is  not  as 
if  some  other  body  had  stepped  in  and 
conquered  the  ])rovince  that  we  are  alleged  to 
have  abandoned.      In    a   cosmopolitan  congress 
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of  literai'Y  academies  the  United  Kingdom  is 
entirely  mirepresented.  When  it  is  considered 
how  abmidantly  fertile  English  literature  is, 
with  what  a  mighty  torrent  it  overflows  all 
bounds,  how  eminently  in  this  country  the  pro- 
fession of  literature  is  honoured  and  how 
lavishly  I'ewai'ded,  what  monumental  works  we 
have  produced,  and  how  nmch  of  our  best 
literature  is  a  hei'itage  for  all  time,  this  fact 
seems  as  absurd  as  it  is  disappointing.  A 
literary  congress  without  English  literature  is 
indeed  the  play  of  "  Hamlet  "  without  the 
Prince  of  Denmark. 

Passing  on  in  our  retrospection  to  the  second 
demise  of  the  Crown,  on  the  death  of  King- 
William  IV,  we  find  oui'  Society,  undismayed 
by  the  loss  of  its  rich  endowments,  seeking  to 
consolidate  its  relations  with  the  literature  of  the 
Continent  by  strengthening  the  list  of  its  hono- 
rary members,  undertaking  by  means  of  a  special 
fund  the  publication  of  a  series  of  works  on  liter- 
ary biography,  and  jnirsuing,  in  the  })apers  read 
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before  it,  tlic  study  of  literuturo  in  a  broad 
sense,  with  a  special  reference  to  ancient  in- 
scriptions, a  brand)  of  the  orifjines  lif<'r<irnm 
which  appeals  to  the  interest  of  students  in 
every  country.  The  Society  then  had  its  stately 
house  in  St.  Martin's  Place,  which  continued  for 
half  a  century  to  ])e  a  rallying  point  for  those 
concerned  in  its  ])ursuits.  1  cannot  think  that, 
if  at  that  time  sucli  an  event  as  the  convening 
of  a  congress  of  litei-ary  academies  had  arisen, 
the  Society  of  Literature  would  have  been 
omitted  from  the  list. 

On  this  third  occasion  of  a  demise  of  the 
(■rown  I  propose  to  ask  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  who  T  hope  are  undismayed  by  the 
failui-e  to  recognise  their  position  as  a  learned 
Society  concerned  with  tlie  promotion  of  the 
intei-ests  of  literature  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
whether  the  opportunity  of  a  new  depai-ture 
under  our  new  Royal  Patron  shoukl  not  be 
taken  at  least  to  renew  the  status  of  sixty -four 
years  ago,  if  we  cannot   carry  out  all   that   (»nr 
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foiiiulor  contain  plated  eii;-litv  years  ago.  We 
are  at  some  disadvantage.  Instead  of  dwelling 
in  our  own  house  we  are  in  lodgings — stately 
lodgings,  it  is  ti'ue,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  cultured  life  of  London — so  far  as  London 
can  be  said  to  possess  such  a  centre, — for  in 
the  course  of  the  last  sixty  years  manners 
have  changed,  and  the  dwellings  of  Londoners 
have  been  dispersed  many  miles  around  what 
used  to  be  their  centre.  That  centrifugal  opera- 
tion renders  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain 
audiences  at  evening  meetings.  Circles  of  men 
and  women  interested  in  jjarticular  subjects 
are  more  and  more  difficult  of  formation,  and 
the  opportunities  of  personal  contact  which 
were  fre(|uent  sixty  yeai'S  ago  are  rare  now. 

In  what  should  this  new  departure  consist? 
That  is  a  (piestion  which  calls  for  the  mature 
wisdom  of  the  Council  and  the  earnest  co- 
operation of  the  Fellows.  I  do  not  presume 
to  answer  it  fuUy,  but  I  venture  to  throw  out 
for    consideration    a    few    hints   as    to   what    I 
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think  miu'lit  be  done  towards  recovering^  the 
prestige  and  widening'  the  iiiflnence  of  the 
Society.  I  am  loth  to  think  that  a  Society  of 
tliis  kind,  with  so  creditable  a  history  behind 
it  and  such  extensive  powers,  is  not  still 
capable  of  exercising  nseful  and  hononralile 
functions.  T  would,  in  the  first  place,  suggest 
the  careful  and  systematic  consideration  of  the 
literature  of  foreign  countries,  with  the  view  of 
adding  to  our  list  of  Honorary  Fellows  the 
most  learned  and  distinguished  authors  of  the 
Continent,  of  Kurope,  and  of  America.  T 
would,  secondly,  advocate  the  same  treatment 
of  tlie  literature  of  our  colonies,  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  worthy  of  considera- 
tion and  of  studv.  It  should  also  l)o  a])|)li('d 
to  tlie  liloi-atiii-e  of  India,  in  res])ect  of  which 
I  may  venture  to  exju^ess  my  admii'ation  of 
the  contril)utions  made  to  our  'Proceedings' 
by  our  Fellow.  Professor  Romesh  Dutt,  ('.I.E. 
I  would  thirdly,  ami  this  is  tlic  branch  of  the 
question    thai     presents    tlie    gi-eatest    difficulty. 
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and  is  tlie  most  vital  to  oni'  siktpss.  ciKloavoii]' 
to  devise  sucli  measures  as  should  cause  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Society  to  he  sought  for 
as  a  mark  of  distinction  by  every  man  who 
pursues  the  profession  of  literature  in  this 
country. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  of  recent 
years,  thanks  very  largely  to  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  our  most  excellent  Secretary,  ]\lr. 
Ames,  the  number  of  elections  of  new  Fellows 
has  largely  exceeded  the  number  of  losses  by 
death  and  withdrawal.  Of  those  new  Fellows, 
however,  all  of  them  eminently  fit  for  the  honour 
of  Fellowship  by  their  enlightened  interest  in 
literature,  and  some  by  important  literary 
works,  few  are  men  in  the  actual  pursuit  of 
the  literary  profession.  When  I  observe  at 
the  Authors'  Club  and  other  places  of  resort 
how  many  brilliant  young  men  are  arising  to 
adorn  that  great  profession,  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  many  of  them  are  not  included  in  our 
liist  of  Fellows.     I  would  seek  to  attract  them 
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by  o'ivino-  o]T|)ortniiity  for  t1io  discussion  of  sub- 
jects in  wliicli  tlio}'  are  concerned,  and  by 
adding  tlie  weight  of  the  opinion  and  the 
influence  of  tlie  Society  towards  the  promotion 
of  the  views  that  may  then  be  formed.  T  tliink, 
moreover,  that  the  papers  read  lief  ore  the 
Society  sliould  be  such  as  possess  Hving  bterary 
interest,  and  shovdd  be  the  work  of  ])ersons 
whose  authority  to  speak  upon  them  sliould 
be  admitted  by  the  general  body  of  literary  men. 
The  measures  to  secure  this  end  Avould  have 
to  l)e  well  considei-ed.  T  think  it  possible  they 
would  include  the  carrying  into  effect  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  (V)uiicil  authorising  the  payment  of 
an  honoi'ariuni  to  certain  authors  of  ])apers. 
Finally,  in  the  administration  of  the  Richards 
Fund,  I  wo\dd  select  for  publication  only  works 
which  an^  distinct  additions  to  the  literary 
possessions  of  the  whole  Avoi'ld,  and  as  such 
will  maintain  and  extend  the  reputation  of 
the  Society. 

It'll   he  said    that    llio'c    is   uothinL;'  in    :dl   this 
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that  nuist  not  linv*^  Ixhmi  ovci'  and  nxor  a^-aiii 
considered  a lul  act 0(1  upon  l)ytlie  Council  to  the 
best  of  its  ability,  and  that  in  sugo-estino-  it  as  a 
new  departure  I  imply  a  failui-e  of  duty  in  the 
past  on  the  ]\art  of  the  Council  of  which  I 
have  so  long  been  a  member,  and  which  has 
honoured  me  by  raising  me  to  the  position  of  a 
Vice-President  and  of  Treasurer,  my  answer  is 
clear.  I  have  no  word  of  censure  for  my 
colleagues  ;  they  have  done  their  duty  earnestly 
and  well ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  sometimes 
useful  to  break  through  the  ordinary  routine  of 
Council  work,  to  take  stock  of  what  has  lieen 
effected  and  what  remains  to  be  done — viJ  (irfmn 
repnfans  (htm  quid  ftu/pprrssef  (ir/Pii<htni, — and 
that  the  present  occasion  has  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  suitable  one  for  undertaking  that  necessary 
work. 

Another  loss  during  the  year  must  be  men- 
tioned— the  death  of  our  Honoi-ary  Fellow  the 
Rio-ht  Hon .  Professor  Max  Miiller .  He  h  ad  been 
an  Honorary  Fellow  for  more  than  forty  years, 
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liis  only  seniors  in  the  Society  heing  our  venei'- 
able  Vice-Presidents,  Sir  Collingwood  Dickson 
and  Sir  Charles  Nicholson.  T  liad  the  lionour  of 
making  his  acquaintance  in  1891,  when  he  was 
the  President  of  the  Anthropological  Section  of 
the  British  Association,  and  the  late  Marquis  of 
Bute,  Dr.  Garson,  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  and  myself 
were  his  Vice-Presidents.  The  remarkable 
lecture  on  '  Coincidences,'  which  he  delivered 
before  this  Society  in  189G,  will  be  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  heard  it.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  specify  the  great  numl:)er  of  admirable 
literary  works  which  earned  for  Professor 
Max  Miiller  his  liigh  reputation. 

An  expression  of  sincere  regret  is  called  for 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Burbank  Holt,  who 
served  for  many  years  on  the  Council,  con- 
tril)uted  several  interesting  papers  to  the  '  Pro- 
ceedings,' and  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
finances  of  the  Society.  He  was  author  of 
several  volumes  of  tasteful  poetry,  of  a  book  on 
'  Whitby,  Past  and  Present,'  and  of  other  works. 
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I  Imvo  ;ilso  to  rcMriiiid  you  of  llio  issiio  dnriiio' 
tlie  year  of  tlie  Society's  most  iiitorestiiio- 
voliuiie  of  '  Chancer  Memorial  Lectures.'  It  con- 
tains an  introdnction  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Ames, 
who  also  contribnted  a  paper  on  "  The  Life 
and  Characteristics  of  Chancer ;  "  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Imbert-Terry  on  "  Chancer's  Poetical  Contem- 
poraries; "  one  l)y  Mr.  Davey  on  "  Tlie  Paston 
Letters  as  Illnstrating  the  Social  Life  of 
Chancer's  time;"  one  by  Mr.  Axon  on  "The 
Italian  Influences  on  Chancer's  Writings;  and 
a  well-illnstrated  article  by  Mr.  Spielmann  on 
"The  Portraits  of  Geoffrey  Chancer."  It  is 
thns  wholly  the  production  of  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  Society  and 
of  the  occasion. 


FELLOWS    OF   THE    SOCIETY. 


The  sign  f  indicates  an  Honorary  Fellow,     c  =  a  Compounder. 


Year  of 
election. 

1894.  tHER  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Albany. 
1899.     Robert  Vickery  Allen,  Esq.,  CTuilden  Mordeu, 

Royston,  Hertfordshire. 
1878.  oPercy  WiLLOUGHBY  Ames,  Esq.,  F.S  A.,  Secretary 

and  Librarian,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
18G1.  cThe  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney, 

F.S. A.,    Vice-President,   8.    Grosvenor    Square, 

W. ;  Didlingtou  Hall,  Brandon,  Norfollc  ;  and 

Atbenseum  Clul). 
1868.     William    E.    A.    Axon,   Esq.,    LL.D.,  6,    Ceoil 

Street,  Greenheys,  Mauoliester. 
1901.     Rev.   Albert   Bage,  Hon.  Ph.D.,  28,  Birklands 

Road,  Shipley,  Yorks. 
1901.     Henry   Bellyse    Baildon,  Esq.,    M.A.,    Ph.D., 

F.R.S.E.,  26,  Murrayfield  Avenue,  Edinbursfh. 
1899.     Charles   E.    Baker,  Esq.,  J.P.,    Conncil,    Park 

Hill  Lodge,  Shortlands,  Kent. 
1886.     Mackenzie  Bell,  Esq.,  33,  Carlton  Road,  Putney, 

S.W. 
188.5.     H.  C.  Leigh  Bennett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  B  A.,  Thorpe 

Place,  Chortsey,  Surrey. 
1872.     Rev.  Frederick  A.  Billing,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

7,  St.Donatt's  Road.  Lcwisliani  Hio-li  Road,  S.E. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1898.  Brij  Bihari  Lall  BisyI,  Esq.,    81,    Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1899.  Frank  M.  Bladen,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law, 

Public  Library,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
1869.  cSiR   Francis    George    Manningham    Boileau, 

Bart.,   F.S.A.,  Ketteringham    Park,   Wymond- 

ham,  Norfolk. 
1898.     William  Bolton,  Esq.,  Council,  36,  Elgin  Eoad, 

Addiscoinbe,  Croydon. 
1865.  cEdward  William  Brabrook,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A., 

F.S.S.,  Vice-President  of   the  Anthropological 

Institute,    Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  Athe- 

uEeum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1898.     Charles     Angell     Bradford,     Esq.,     F.S.A., 

Council,  4,  Park  Place,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
1894.  fREv.    Stopford   Brooke,   M.A.,    1,   Manchester 

Square. 

1900.  Egbert   Brown,   Esq.,  F.J.I. ,  Hallifield  House, 

Macclesfield. 
1896.     Robert  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  5,  Berkeley  Terrace, 

Glasgow,  W. 
1894.     William    Ernest,    Baron    de   Bush,  6,  Albert 

Hall  Mansions,  Kensington  Gore,  W. ;  Junior 

Athenaeum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
1889.     Rev.  William  J.  Canton,  F.R.G.S.,  The  Rectory, 

Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 
1900.     Malcolm  Henry  Carter,  Esq.,  Mon  Reve,  Walm 

Lane,  Cricklewood,  N.W.  ;   Junior  Athenoeura 

Club. 
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Year  of 
election. 
1862.  fJ^B  Caudwell,  Esq.,  SpLiicer  Park,  Waudswortb 

Comuiou,  S.W. 

1900.     Captain  W.  Boughton   Chambers,   Appraiser's 

Depaitmeut,    H.M.'s    Customs,    39—1,    Free- 

Scbool  Street,  Calcutta. 

1900.  Edward  Bramwell  Clarke,  Esq.,  B.A. Cantab., 

Professor  of  Euglish  and  Lecturer  in  Freneb  at 
tbe  Keiogijuku  University,  Mita  Sliiba,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

1901.  Walrond  Bernard  Clarke,  Esq.,  21,  Granville 

Place,  Portman  Square,  W. 
1899.  tERNEST    Hartley    Coleridge,    Esq.,    167,    St. 

James's  Road,  Croydon. 
1899.  fJoHN  Churton  Collins.  Esq.,  M.A.,  51,  Norfolk 

Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1899.  H.  Martin  Cooke,  Esq.,  St.Viuceut's,  Eastbourne. 

1900.  cEev.  W.  Hargreaves  Cooper,  St.  George's  Eoad, 

St.  Aunes-oii-Sea,  Lanes. 
1892.     Stanley  Cooper,   Esq.,  c/o  A.  D.  Cooper,  Esq.. 
Hillci-est,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

1901.  cRev.   Frederick    St  John   Corbett,  M.A.,  Tbe 

Rectory,  Long  Marton,  Carlisle. 
1886.  cH.  C.  Corke,  Esq.,  178,  High  Street,  Soutbampton. 
1896.     William    Thomas    Crosweller,    Esq.,    F.Z.S., 

Kent  Lodge,  Sidcup. 
1890.  cJames     Curtis,    Esq.,     F.S.A.,     Vice-President, 

Raleigb  House,  Bromley,  Kent. 
1901.     Henry    Charles    Fitzgerald    Dalton,     Esq., 

L.S.A.,  -453,  StnuKl,  W.C. 
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election. 

1872.     Samuel  Davey,  Es(j.,  Council,  "The  Trossachs, 
Oakdale  Road,  Streatham  Common,  S.W. 

1898.  William  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  M.D.,  2482, 

St.  Catberine  Street,  Moutieal. 
1851.     General     Sir     Collingwood    Dickson,    R.A., 
G.C.B.,     V.C,     Vice-President,    79,    Claverton 
Street.  S.W.  ;  and  United  Service  Club. 

1899.  Professor    Romesh   Dutt,  C.I.E.,  Barrister-at- 

Law,  Lecturer   on   Indian    History,  University 
College,  London,  Coicncil,  82,  Talbot  Road,  W. 
1901.     Barendra    Nath    Dutt,  Esq.,   M.R.A.S.,  Head- 
master,    Watson     High     School,     Madhubani 
(District  Durbhunga),  India. 

1900.  Mrs.  C.  Ella  Eve,  125,  Harley  Street,  Cavendish 

Square,  W. 

1899.  Claude  St.  Aubyn  Farrer,  Esq.,  Pli.D.,  D.Sc, 

F.R.M.S.,    5   and    7,  Westbourne  Park   Road. 
Porchester  Square,  W. 

1900.  cCharles    Fredertck     Forshaw,     Esq.,    LL.D., 

F.R. S.Dublin,    F.R.Hist.S.,  Coimcil,  48,   Han- 
over Square,  Bradford. 
1889.     Edward     Foskett,    Esq ,    Holly    Mount,    Pepys 
Road.  S.E. 

1897.  Arnold     Francke.     Esq.,      Houoranj      Forciyn 

Secretari/,  Fairlight,  Lewisham  Park.  S.E. 

1898.  tJ-  GI--  Frazer,  E^q.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Trinity  Coll.ge, 

Cambridge. 
1894.  fF.    J.    FuKxivALL.    Esq..    Ph.D.,    St.     George's 
Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 
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Year  of 
electiou. 

1892  cShkimant  Sampatkao  K.  Gaikwad,  M.K.I., 
M.R.A.S.,  F.R.C.I.,  care  of  Mr.  W.  Whiteley, 
Shipijing  Department,  Westbourue  Grove,  W. 

1883.  William  Blackford  Gedge,  Esq.,  Cotincil,  3, 
Brunswick  Place,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

1901.  Mrs.  Ella  Mary  Gordon,  M.S.A.,  26,  RuLis^law 
Terrace,  Aberdeen. 

1898.  Emanuel  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Arcliseological  Institute,  Council,  Devon- 
shire Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1898.  W.  S.  Sebright  Green,  Esq.,  Council,  5,  Spring 
Gardens,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

1877.  Thomas  William  Greenwell,  Esq.,  Broom- 
shields,  Tow  LaAv,  CO.  Durham. 

1893.  Thomas  B.  Grinsell,  Esq.,  Dene  Hurst,  Barut 
Green,  Worcestershire. 

1897.  Heinrich   Maria   Hain,    Esq.,    Ph.D.,    M.C.P., 

Wilhelmj  Lodge,  Banbury. 
1880.     The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Halsbury,  F.R.S., 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  President,  4,  Eunismore 
Gardens,  Princes  Gate,  S.W.  ;  and  Athenaeum 
Club. 

1898.  Miss  Agnes  Hannam,  47,  Mortimer  Street,  W. 
1865.  cRev.  Albert  Augustus  Harland,  M.A.,  E.S.A. 

Haretield  Vicarage,  Uxbridge. 

1900.     James  Hartley,  Esq.,  Morecambe. 

1883.  John  Henniker  Heaton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Vice- 
President,  The  Carlton  Club.  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1885.  J.  Stewart  Henderson.  Esq.,  F.R.G.S..  1,  Pond 
Street,  Hain^jstead,  N.W. 
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1868.  cRev.  C.  a.  Heurtley,  M.A.,  Asliingtou  Rectory 

Pulborougli,  Sussex. 
1889.     Mrs.  Napier  Higgins,  24,  Tlie  Boltons,  S.W. 
1873.     E.    Gilbert    Highton,     Esq.,    M.A.,    1,    Solio 

Square,  W. 
1893.     Rev.    Ernest   Hill,    M.A.,    The  Abbey  School, 

Beckenham. 
1900.     Thomas     Hobson,     Esq.,      Blacker     Hill,     near 

Barasley. 

1898.  William    Hodgetts,    Esq.,   The    Bank    House, 

Lewisham,  S.E. 
1896.     James     G.     Holmes,     Esq,     M.S.A.,     F.E.I.S., 

F.R.Met.S.,   Council,  Thorne   Lodge,   Oaktield 

Grove,  Cliftou. 
1880.     H.     M.     Imbert-Terry,    Esq.,    Coiincil,    Strete 

Ralegh.  Exeter. 
1895.  +SiR    Henry   Irving,   LL.D.,  The  Lyceum ;   and 

Athenaeum  Club. 

1899.  Samuel   T.   T.    James,    Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,   "Holm- 

hurst,"  Frinton-on-Sea,  Essex. 
1865.  cGeorge  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  136,  Hagley  Road, 

Birmingham. 
1899.     Rev.    Charles    Percy    Jones,   M.A.,   Westmill 

Rectory,  Buntingford,  Herts. 

1899.  James  Judd,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  East 

Knoll,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

1900.  Walter   Jbnkinson    Kaye,  Esq.,  M.A.,   LL.D., 

Pembroke  College,  Harrogate. 

1901.  Miss  Arabella  Kenealy,  L.R.C. P.,  L.M.Dublin. 

The  Linden.s  Watford,  Herts. 
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1900.  Frederick  Kent,  Esq.,  21,  Tvemadoc  Road,  High 

Street,  Clapliam,  S.W. 

1901.  cEev.  Philip  Henry  Kirkham,  M.A.,  Broughton- 

iu-Furuess. 
1899,  cEenest  Kiver,  Esq.,  F.R.C.O.,  A.R.A  M.,  A.Pb.S., 
Professor   at   the    Royal   Academy    of    Music, 
"  Kenniure,"  South  Croydon. 

1897.  Joseph    William   Knipe,    Esq.,    Ph.D.,    L.C.P., 

The  Lawu,  Fishponds,  Bristol. 

1899.  Rev.  William  Thomas  Lardge,  B.D.,  36,  French- 

wood  Street,  Preston. 
1892.     James  Lauder,  Esq.,  The    Glasgow  Athenaeum, 

Grlasgow. 
1892.     Arthur    George    Leigh,    Esq.,    J. P.,    Chorcliff 

House,  Chorley. 

1900.  M.    Lendon-Bennett,     Esq.,     Granite     House, 

Putney,  S.W. 

1898.  Charles    Letts,   Esq.,   8,    Bartlett's    Buildings, 

Holhorn  Circus. 
1898.     John  Letts,  Esq.,  8,  Bartlett's  Buildings,  Holborn 

Circus. 
1889.     Professor   J.  A.    Liebmann,    F.R.G.S.,   c/'o   Mrs. 

Tuck,  29,  Park  Crescent,  Portland  Place,  W. 

1898.  Henry   B.    Liebmann,  Esq.,  9,  Barrack   Street, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 
1895.     William DouwLiGHTHALL,E.'-q.,M. A.,  "Chateau- 
clair,"  Westmouiit,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1899.  J.  Martin  Littlejohn,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B  ,  B.D., 

Ph.D.,  Hon.  D.D.,  303,  8.  Maine  Street,  Kirk.s- 
viUe,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 
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1900.     Percy  Geokge  Lodge,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Lee  House, 

Preston  Street,  Bradford. 
187-2.     Claude  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.A.,  50,  Marine  Parade, 

Brighton. 

1899.  William  Lorimer,  Esq.,  J.P.,  M.S.A.,  Kirkliuton, 

Langside,  Glasgow. 
1892.     John  Young  Walker  MaoAlister.  Esq.,F.S.A.. 

20,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
lUUl.     Edward   Macbean,   Esq.,    P.E.G.S.,    "  Ranuocli- 

lea,"   St.    Andrew's    Drive,    Polloksbields,    W. 

Glasgow. 

1898.  Sidney  J.  Madge,  Esq.,  F.E.Hist.S.,  67,  Kaih- 

coole  Avenue,  Hornsey,  N. 

1900.  Hari    Das     Manna,    E^q.,    M.R.A.S.,   4,    Gulu 

Ostagar's  Lane,  Calcutta. 

1899.  William  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  10, 

EaiTs  Court  Square,  S.W. 
1899.     Kenneth      McKean,     Esq.,     1,     Lewin     Road, 

Streatliam,  S.W. 
1899.     H.  Anderson  Miladen,  Esq.,  St.  Mary's  Clergy 

House,  Cable  Street,  E. 
1894.   IGeorge  Meredith,  Esq.,  Box  Hill,  Dorking. 

1899.  Lady    Meux,   Theobald's   Park,   Walthani    Cross, 

Herts;  and  41,  Park  Lane,  W. 

1900.  William      Miles,     Esq.,     114,     Melody    Road, 

Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 
1900.     Rev.  William  C.  Minifie,  B.D.,  34,  Woodview, 

Manningham,  Bradford. 
1859.  fGEORGE    Washington    Moon,    Esq..    21.    Hove 

Park  Villas,  Hove,  Sussex. 
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lUOU.  T.  Westlake  MoiiGAN,  Esq.,  The  Catliclral, 
Bangor. 

lOUl.  James  Muirhead  Potter  Muirhead,  Esq., 
F.S.S.,  F.R.C.I.,  Manager,  Standard  Bank  of 
S.A.,  Limited,  Indwe,  South  Africa. 

1896.  Nogendra  Nath  Mukerjee,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Literature  and  Logic,  H.H.  the 
Maharaja's  College,  Jeypur,  Rajputana,  India. 

lOUl.  Albert  Myers,  Esq.,  35,  Balfour  Road,  High- 
bury New  Park,  N. 

1887.  cR.  A.  Naylor,  Esq.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
F.R.Met.S.,  Guerdon  Hall,  Thelwall,  Cheshire. 

189t>.  H.  Algernon  Needham,  Esq.,  The  Coppice, 
Gravelly  Hill,  near  Birmiiighani. 

1894.  Philip  H.  Newman,  Esq.,  R.B.A.  Conacil,  39, 
Brunswick  Square,  W.C. 

I'.MXi,  William  Cartwright  Newsam,  Esq.,  17,  Castle 
Street,  Berners  Street,  W. 

1857.  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  D.C.L,,  LL.D., 
Vice-Fre.ndcnf,  The  (Irauge,  Totteridge ;  and 
Athenseuiii  Cluh. 

1899.  Ills    Grace    the    Duke    of    Northumberland, 

K.G.,  Vice-President,  2,  Grosveuor  Place,  S.W., 
and  Alnwick  Castle,  North uniLerlaud. 
19U().     Miss    Isabel    Norwood,    L.L.A.,    G9,    TyrwhitL 
Road,  St.  John's,  S.E. 

1900.  Henry  Davenport  Nuttall,  Es(j  ,  Birch  llcatli, 

AVhitefield,  Manchester. 
1889.     Edward  H.  Oxknuam,  Es(j.,  Iveslou  N^ilhi,  Riishcy 
Green,  Catford,  S.E. 
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1876.  Rev.  James  Edward  Perkins,  M.A.,  2,  Far  Cliff 
Road,  Toller  Laue,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

1878.  cJoHN  Samuel  Pheni5,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Vice-President,  5,  Carlton 
Terrace,  Oakley  Street,  S.W. 

1895.  John  Reade,  Esq.,  F.R.S.C,  270,  Laval  Avenue, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
1899.     Rev.  T.  P.  Richards,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  The  King's 

Hospital  Scbool,  DuMiu. 
1899.     Hy.  Lindon  Riley,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Court  Chambers, 

St.  Helens,  Lancashire. 

1870.  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.G-., 
G.C.S.r.,  CLE.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Viceroy  of 
India,  9,  Chelsea  Embankment,  S.W.  ;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1888.  cWalter  T.  Rogers,  Esq.,  The  Library,  Inner 
Temple,  E.C. 

1896.  The  Rev.  Honyel  Gough  Rosedale,  M.A.,  B.D., 

Council,    St.    Peter's    Vicarage,    13,    Ladbroke 
Gardens,  W. 

1899.  Rev.    W.    E.    Rosedale,    M.A.,    The   Vicarage, 

Willenhi.ll,  Staffordshire. 

1893.  tCHARLES  Russell,  Esq.,  '  The  Glasgow  Herald,' 
Glasgow. 

1900.  Colonel  T.  Davjes  Sewell,  F.R.A.S.,  late  6th 

Battn.    The    Royal    Fusiliers,    29,    Grosvenor 
Road,  S.W. ;  United  Service  Club. 
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1897.     KuNWAR  KusHAL  Pal  Sinh,  Esq.,  M.A  ,  M.K.A.S., 

Eals   Kotla    P.O.,    Kotla,    Dt.     Agra    (East), 

India. 
1886.     George  E.  Skerry,  Esq.,  F.K.G.S.,  Woldingliam 

Park,  Woldinghaiu,  Surrey. 
1894.     George    Eustace    Skliros,    Esq.,    M.A.,   B.Sc, 

289,  Regent  Street,  W. 

1892.  James  McLaren  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A. 

1896.  Marion     H.     Spielmann,     Esq.,     21,     Cadogan 

Gardens,  Belgravia,  S.W. 

1899.  F.     Eeynolds     Squire,    M.A.,    "  Danescomhe," 

Creffield  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

1893.  Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard,  "  John  Strange  Winter," 

25,  Charleville  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

1900.  John     Alexander      Erskine     Stuart,      Esq., 

L.R.C.P.Edin.,  F.S.A.Scot.,  Undercliffe,  Batley. 

1899.  John   Hamer   Sutcliffe,  Esq.,  17,  Shaftesbury 

Avenue,  ^Y. ;  and  29,  Grove  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

1900.  Miss  Ellie  Sweetman,  St.  Helens,  149,  ClonlifEe 

Road,  Dublin. 
1875.  cRaja  Sir  S.   M.  Tagore,  Master  of   Music,  The 

Rajbali,  Patliuriaghata,  Calcutta. 
1899.     Kumar  Shyama  Kumar  Tagore,  Esq.,  Pathuria 

Ghata  Raj  Bati,  Calcutta. 

1897.  R.   Inigo  Tasker,  Esq.,  Auditor,  3,  Cumberland 

Terrace,  Lloyd  Square,  W.C. 
1884.     Rev.  Charles  Taylor,  D.D.,  Master  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,    Vice-Presidenf,  St.  Jolin's 
Lodge,  Cambridge,  and  Athenaeum  Club. 
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1896.     Rev.  Chaklkr  John   TKr.nY,  M.A.,  r/OiUlridge 

Road,  Eastbourne. 
1891.     Rev.  George  F.  Terry,  L  Th.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist  S., 

86,  Kensington  Park  Road,  Bayswater,  W. 
1900.     David  Tollemache,    Esq.,    11,    Ospringe   Road, 

N.W.  ;  and  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk   Street, 

Strand. 
1883.  cGeorge  a.  Ticker.  Esq.,  M.D.,  Pb.D,,  Sydney, 

N.S.W. 
1898.     John  Hartley  Wad.sworth,  Esq  ,  M.A.,  North 

Bailey,  Durham. 

1900.  Alfred  William  Hinsley  Walker,  Esq  ,M.D., 

L.R.C.P.,  M  R.C  S  ,  Argyle  House,  Harrogate. 
1896.  Henry    Stanley   Hoole    Waylen,  Esq.,  Brook- 

thorpe,  Upper  Parkstone,  Dorset. 
1879.     Walter  Wellsman,  Esq.,  C.C,  22,  The  Avenue, 

Brondesbury,  Kilburu,  N.W. 

1896.  Robert  Mark  Wenley,  Esq..  M.A  ,  D.Sc,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Piiilosophy  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  E.  Maddison  Street,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  U.S.A. 

1898.  W.  H.  WiLKiNS,  Esq.,  M.A  ,  F.S.A.,  Cnvnril,  Wal- 
singham  House,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1895.  A.  GooDiNCH  Williams,  Esq.,  The  London  Insti- 
tutiou,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.G. 

1901.  Miss   Rose   Lilian   Williams,   2,    Royal   York 

Villas,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1889.      George   C.   Williamson,   Esq.,  D.Lit.,  AvJiior, 
The  Mount,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
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1001.  Gkokre  Henkt  Wilson,  Esq..  Heath  Honso, 
Ossett,  Yorks. 

1901,  Butler  Wood,  Esq.,  Central  Free  Library, 
Bradford. 

1887.  cT.  C.  Woodman,  Esq.,  LL.D..  "  Victoria,"  2,  Cam- 
bridge Itoad,  Hove. 

1862.  George,  Baron  de  Worms,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S., 
G.C.F.J.,  Vice-President,  17,  Park  Crescent, 
Portland  Place,  W. ;  and  27,  Adelaide  Crescent, 
Brighton. 

1898.  cBaron  Anthony  de  Worms,  17,  Park  Crescent, 
Portland  Place,  W. 

1898.  cBaron  Percy  de  Worms,  37,  Lowndes  Street, 
S.W. 

1897.  cT.  Cato  Worsfold,  Esq.,  Addison  House,  Balham 

Hill,  S.W. 

1898.  H.  Claude  Wright,  Esq.,  M.D..  Wynberg,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1899.  Rev.  J.  J.  Wright,  Atherton,  nr.  Manchester. 

1900.  John  E.  Yerbury,  Esq.,  F.S.S,  The  Settlement, 

Tavistock  Place  W.C. 
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FORRIGiY     HONORARY     FELLOWS. 
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1892.  H.E.  Count  Tornielli  Brusati. 

1876.  General  CorNx  Palma  ni  Cesnola. 

1863.  M.  Charma. 

1899.  H.E.  THE  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Choate. 

1856.  M.  le  Comte  Alexandre  Foucher  de  Careil. 

1873.  M.  Clermont  Ganneau. 

1892.  H.E.  Jean  GeNxVAdius,  Ex-Envoy  Extraordinary 

from  the  King  of  the  Hellenes. 

1879.  Cavalier  Dott.  Attilio  Hortis,  Trieste. 

1896.  H.E.  Takaaki    Kato,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

Minister     Plenipotentiary    from     H.l.M.    the 

Emperor  of  Japan. 
1862.     Baron  Von  Kohne,  St.  Petersburg. 
18-54.     Dr.  C.  Leemans,  Leyden. 
1900      The  Coitnt  Lutzow.  , 

1897.  Abel  Lefranc,  Secretaire  du  College  de  France.  | 
1886.     Charles  Godfrey  Leland. 

1895.  Professor  Dr.  Theodor  Mommsen. 

1891.  M.  F.  J.  DE  Santa  Anna  Nery, 

1856  M.  Oppert.  j 

1851.  A.  E,.  Eangabe.  | 

1897.  J.  M.  W.  Van  der  Poorten  Schwartz  ("  Maarten  " 

Maartens"). 

1875.  Albreoht  Weber,  Ph.D. 

1889.  F.  Cope  Whitehouse,  M.A. 
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